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R. WILLIAM LEECHMAN- was one 
of the few whom Divine Proyidence 


ſometimes raiſes from an humble - to * 


diſtinguiſhed and uſeful ſtation in life, 
chiefly, by the influence of. eminent talents 
and amiable virtues. It may not be uo» 
pleaſing to trace the ſteps of this progrels, 
To his numerous friends and ſcholars, who 
knew him thoroughly, and to the world, 
who have 'formed a favourable judgment 
of him from his writings, ſome account of 
his life may perhaps be acceptable. Of the 
early and retired part of it little can now be 

Vous 0 recovered, 


" . 
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THE LIFE OF 
_ recovered. Any thing, however, worthy 
of notice, which has come to the know- 
ledge of the writer of theſe memoirs, ſhall 
be faithfully marked. 

Dr. Leechman was born in the year 1706; 
He was the ſon of William Leechman, a 
farmer, who lived in the pariſh. of Dol- 
phinton, in the ſhire of Lanark, and always 
maintained a character reſpectable for piety 
and integrity. His ſon. learned the rudi- 
ments of the languages at the pariſh-ſchool 
of Dolphinton, under the care of Mr, Hen- 
derſon, who was afterwards a clergyman. 
He completed his education at the Uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, not without ſome 
aſſiſtance from the family of Baillie” of 
Jerviſwood, a gentleman of note. in that 
country. The family conſidered themſelves | 
as under an obligation to Mr. Leechman's 
father, who, when a young man, at the 
head of two or three of his companions, | 
had the ſpirit to take down one of the 
quarters of Mr, Robert Baillic *, affixed to 

| . the 


This kia was one of the laſt who ſaffered' for 
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the Tolbooth: of Lanark, by the orders of 


the Privy Council, and to give it a decent 
interment, 4 


At the College of Edinburgh Mr. Ledch- | 


man diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his proficiency 


in the different branches of literature, to 


which he applied. This foon procured him 
the notice and friendſhip of Mr. Bowie, 
miniſter of Dolphinton, and Mr. Bradfute, 
miniſter of Dunſyre, who was himſelf an 
excellent claſſical ſcholar. Theſe two reve- 
rend gentlemen recommended him to Mr. 
Geddes of Kirkurd, in the ſhire of Tee- 
dale, as a proper tutor to his eldeſt ſon, 


In his ingenuous mind Mr. Leechman 


carefully cultivated the love of knowledge 


and the ſeeds of virtue, which | diſplayed 


themſelves remarkably afterwards, when 


he came to act his part in public life. 
Having practiſed at the bar for ſome years 


with growing reputation, this young gen- 


regretted by his family and his friends,” 


He was executed at Bdioborgh Dec. 24, 1684, with a pre- 


cipitancy and barbarity which ſufficiently marked — 


anne unhappy times. 


tleman was cut off in his bloom, deeply 


B 25 Mr. | 
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Mr. Leechman began his theological 
ſtudies about the year 1724, and continued 
to proſecute them under Dr. William Ha- 
milton, then Profeſſor of Divinity at Edin- 
burgh, a man much eſteemed at that time 
in Scotland, for the wiſdom and good tem- 
per with which he conducted the debates of 
the General Aſſembly, and no leſs eſteemed 
for his learning, judgment, and candour, as 
a teacher. I have heard Dr. Leechman ſay, 
that he was under great obligations to Pro- 
 feffor Hamilton; that he learned much 
from him, in many points, about which 
the Profeſſor ſpoke his mind openly; and 
. that, young as he was, he learned ſome- 
thing alſo in other points, about vhich the 
Profeſſor ſaid nothing. The filence of ſuch 
a man ſtruck him, it ſhould ſeem; WROTE 
| _ to inveſtigate the cauſes of it. 


Aſter Mr. Geddes had no further occaſion 
for a tutor, the Rev. Mr. Bradfute again 
recommended Mr. Leechman as à proper 
perſon to ſuperintend the education of 'a 
young gentleman in Renfrewſhire, Mr. 
Mure of Caldwell, in which recom- 


ee Mr. W was joined by 
: Mr. . 
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Mx, Alexander Dunlop, Greek Profeſſor: at 


Glaſgow. This was Mr. Leechman's firſt 
introduction into the weſt country, deſtined 
to be aſterward the principal ſcene of his 
uſefulneſs; and it broke off, in a great 


meaſure, his connexion with the few friends 


he had acquired in the eaſt and ſouth, Vet 
he never forgot his obligations to Mr. 
Bradfute, but retained a warm ſenſe of 


them throughout the whole - courſe of his 


life. Long after the death of his bene 
factor“ he was ever ready, to do the moſt 


friendly offices in his power Ma Th 


and grand-children. 


lt was in the ſummer of the ras: 12270 
chat Mr. Leechman was introduced into the 
family of Caldwell, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying the innate-goodneſs. of 
his heart in different ways. Mr. Mure's 
grand- uncle was then alive, confined to his 
bed, and who ſoon became ſo fond of his 
new gueſt, as to prefer his company and 
converſation to that of all his other friends. 
Mr. Mure himſelf was then very young, 


» His ſon, the preſent miniſter of Dunſyre, has obj; 
. | 
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but-equally promiſing, in point of amiable 
difpofitions and abilities, with Mr, Geddes. 


So that Mr. Leechman was very fortunate 
in meeting with two young minds ſo fuf- 
ceptible of inſtruction and improvement; 
and they no leſs fortunate in meeting with 
proper culture under the care of a man fo 
well qualified to beſtow it. His general 
idea of the manner of conducting the buſi- 
neſs of education was this: to obſerve the 
natural progreſs of the mind, and to adapt 
all inſtruction and affiſtance to the gradual 
unfolding of its different faculties, to pro- 
mote its improvement in knowledge, not 
by dictating our opinions and judgments to 
the young mind, but by leading it to form 
its own ; not by encouraging its indolence 
wich eiedbaſorable aſſiſtance, but by ar- 
cuſtoming it to exert, as ſoon” as it is ca- 
_ pable, its ou powers, and thus gradually 
to form habits of * obſervation, reflexion, 
and inference; in ſhort, to place the ma- 
terials of knowledge before the young 
mind, to ere, as it were, a proper ſcaf- 
folding, and thus enable it to raiſe itſelf. 
" * that we _ to. purſue much 
the 


DR LEECHMAN, 


the fame means in leading it to the oraftics | 


of virtue; to wit, to ftir up and call forth 


iu Gen ue exertions, by che beſt mo- 


tives that can be thought of; watchfully 
to guard it againſt contracting bad habits; 
to lead it by exerciſe to acquire good W 
bits; and to ſtrengthen theſe by every 


poſſible means. Such indeed were his 


ſentiments of education, ripened by much 
experience, and reduced to practice in a 


far larger ſphere than that which he now 


filled: but there is little doubt that he pur- 
ſued this plan at leaſt in the education of 
his laſt pupil; and he had the pleaſure 


to ſee his judicious and affiduous efforts 
erowned with ſucceſs. Mr. Mure diftin- 


guiſhed himſelf ſo much by his literature, 
his abilities, and agreeable manners, that 
he was ſcarce come of age, before he had 


the honour of being elected to repreſent 


his county in parliament, though his for- 


tune in the county was not ſo large as to 


entitle him to form expectations of that 


og” He continued to fit for ſe- 


e They are taken from. « MS, diſcourls of his on the 
ales. read to a literary ſociety. 
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yeral ſaccolſixe parliaments, and afterwards 
filled ſome of 1 0 firſt, offices in Scotland 
with reputation. As, a country gentleman, 
he Was intelligent, active, and exemplary 
in the improvement of his own eſtate. He 
was a zealous ſupporter of all ſchemes of 
public utility; and both in public and pri- 
vate life, his conduct was m pans: 
amiable, and honourable, | 607 | 
The family. of Caldwell. lived, * 
the ſummer; and harveſt months, in the 
country; and during the reſt of the. year, 
of the children. There Mr. Leechman had 
an opportunity of ſeeing the method of 


* 


ing any of the lectures he pleaſed, eſpe- 
cially thoſe. of Profeſſor . Hutcheſon, who 
was brought to that college in the year 
1729. His lectures on natural theology, 
ethics, / juriſprudence, and on the evi- 
dences of Chriſtianity, | were a valuable 
ſource of improvement to the more ad- 
vanced as well as to the younger ſtudents, | 
Even his converſation, various, cheerful, and - 
animated to a high degree, was not only 


* — 
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ſtruQive and improving to thoſe who had 
the happineſs of enjoying it. His col- 
league, Profeſſor Dunlop, was not much 


diſcerament to diſtinguiſn Mr. Leechman's 
modeſt merit, and to prognoſticate his 


future advancement. They admitted him 


into all the familiarity of friendſhip. Here 


he had likewiſe an opportunity of! cultivate 
ing more equal friendſhips with ſome of 


his fellow-ſtudents; which continued in- 
diſſoluble through life; ſuch as Meſſra. 
Clark, Craig, Fleming, Warner“, and ſome 
others, clergymen well known in the weſt 
of Scotland, and admired for: talents, and 


a ſpirit ſimilar to Mr. Leechman's, though 
ee vi. thaw two: ee tl 


a narrower ſphere than his. "WI 
the beginning of the year 8 
Mr. Leechman offered himſelf: for proba- 
— to the Preſbytery of Paiſley, 
within whoſe bounds he reſided; and after 


bend le-, of he" Jariache of Neilltos; 
Glaſgow,” Killaditcolm,/ and Kilberchan. 1 /{tis 


behind him in learning, talents, and bene 
volence- - Theſe two eminent men had the 


0 | delivering 
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continued a preacher, without any proſpect | 
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delivering fix different kinds of diſcourſes 
preſcribed to him, and going through the 


other uſual pieces of trial with approbation, 


he was in the month of October licenſed to 


preach the goſpel by that Preſbytery. He 


of 'preferment, for no leſs than five years. 
This, however, was certainly on the whole 


2 favourable circumſtance in his lot; for, 


unembarraſſed with the cares and duties of 
a fixed charge, be was at liberty to oblige 


| his vletical friends, by preaching for them 


occaſionally; and he had full leiſure, in 
the very ſpring of life, to purſue his own 
ſtudies, 'both in the country and at . | 


_ gow, with all poſſible advantage. 


To give thoſe who are ſtrangers to Dr. 


Leechman a more perfect idea of him, as 


he appeared in the ſeenes of private life, 
before he ſtepped forward into the public 
view, I ſhall take the liberty to tranſcribe 
part of a letter I had the honour to receive 
from a lady, one of his moſt early and in- 
timate friends. Her pen, more delicate 
and maſterly than mine, has hit off ſeveral 


5 diſtinguiſhing features ſo happily, that every ; 


, - 
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one acquainted with che original, even in 

the later periods of life, may ee the 

e likeneſs of the picture. 18 
4 At that time of life,“ the urg bd 
« yas tall and thin: his perſon end manner 
«rather awk ward, than otherwiſe; but his 
« face was mild, pleaſant, ind very ex- 
preſſive of the inward character: every 


© paſſion was painted in it as it roſe in his 


4 mind. In company, he ſpoke little; but 
« his countenance, and a certain agitation 


„ of body, expreſſed his feelings more 


«: forcibly than could be done by words; 
„ and when words were added to this, 
either in the pulpit, or in converſation, 
4 jt had often a wonderful effect on the 


“ hearers. In company, eſpecially when 


« the converſation turned on trifles, he had 
often the appearance of being abſent: 
4 hut this was not the caſe, at leaſt if one 
may judge from the quick diſcernment 
he had of the leading paſſions and cha- 
u racters of others, which feemed to be a 
remarkable part of his own, Nothing 
touched him ſo ſenſibly, as the being 


* repulſed by perſons he bad formed a fa- 


* yourable 


xt 
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vourable opinion of. To ſuch he was at 
« pains to get himſelf recommended. He 
“ enjoyed their company with the higheſt 
« reliſh; and there were ſcarce any of real 
6 worth, who did not eſteem him more 
and more in proportion to their opportu- 
« nities of being thoroughly acquainted 
« with. him; for that ardent expreſſion 
«, above led. joined with his warm 
« zeal for n ſeldom failed to gain * 
10 hearts. a . 
1 Though the ſenſibility of hiegiladn was 
« great, yet it never moved him to anger. 
„A wave with his hand, and an impatient 
% look, ſhewed when he was diſpleaſed. 
It is doubtful if any thing more appeared 
« through: his whole life. He had great 
« pleaſure: from muſic, if tolerably good. 
It moved him with a kind of tranſport; 
« and ſeemed to agitate his whole frame, 
« Yet he was a very indifferent performer 
* himſelf ; for it was with difficulty, he 
could begin a pſalm tune. He enjoyed 
the ſame pleaſure from the works of na- 
* ture, which led him to be much in the 
. eee e ea mn. 


* mind, 


ol * 8 ; 
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mind, which" 1 cannot” deſeribe—thers * 


* as a propriety, a purity, a ſimplicity, a 
« diſintereſtedneſs, which were all ihnate 
in him. He was warm in his devotions; 
His family prayers affected every hearer. 
He was warm in his friendſhips. If he 
had a leading paſſion, it was an ardout 
for the happineſs, of mankind; and eſpe- 
« cially for the virtue and happineſs of his 
„ own friends. From the 'ardour of his 


6: temper, it might be ſuppoſed that he was 


„% warm in an argument. But this 'was 
not the caſe. No perſon could be more 
„cool than he was. He weighed the 
_ 4 reaſons of his antagoniſt, and pauſed. 


„ Then he would endeavour to place the 


matter in a new light; and if that did 
not .ſucceed; he would often, by a few 
pertinent eee * eee 
„ correct himſel. { 

In the year 5250 this pariſh of Beith; 
where the family of Caldwell uſually re- 
ſided, became vacant. The right of pre- 
ſentation was veſted in the Eglinton family; 


but the late Counteſs,” Suſannah; waving 


_ 3 of that nn ribdmnatenied 
Mr. 


* 
Fs | 
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* Mr, Leechman, in a letter to the Preſbytery 


of Irvine. And in; conſequence of this, 
and the unanimous call or concurrence of 
all ranks in the pariſh, he was in the month 
of October ordained Miniſter of Beith. 


Ins this populous and extenſive charge 


he continued abqut ſeven years ; living 
ſometimes in his Manſe, where he had ſer- 
rants, but for the moſt part at Caldwell. 
The duties of 2 clergyman in Scotland, 
regularly performed, as they generally are 


to this day, eſpecially in country pariſhes, 
are very laborious. + He preaches twice or 
thrice every Sabbath; catechiſes his whole 
pariſh annually, -and viſits them as often 


with a ſhort exhortation and prayer. 
fides theſe regular offices, he vifits occa- 
Honally every diſtreſſed and dying perſon 


ed a6 the common friend and Ene of bi 


oſten too in their temporal concerns; and 


neee. Theſe 
3 duties 


ly with propriety and decency, but with 
an uncommon concern for thoſe under his 
care. The aſſability and perſect ſumplicity 
of his manners; his great tenderneſa to the 
diſtreſſed; his liberality, which often ex» 
ceeded the expectation even of - thoſe who 


applied to him for relief; above all, his 


earneſt and animated manner in the public 


oſſices of religion, eſpecially the devotional 


part of them: theſe, things. could ſcarce 


fail to gain the hearts of an unprejudiced 


people. The conqueſt in the preſent caſe 
was indeed very complete; for, during the 
clamour and alarm about hereſy, which was 
afterwards raiſed upon Mr. Leechman's 


removal to. Glaſgow, it was dangerous for 


any perſon to. open his. lips againſt him 
within the limits of his old pariſh. -. 


Beith, the Seceſſion began in Scotland. 


The firſt leaders of that party erected their 
tents in the fields, and preached to prodi- 
gious crowds of people, drawn together by 
curioſity, and other motives. They made 
a ſtrong effort to inflame the minds of their 

| hearers 


15 
duties Mr. Leechman performed, not mere- 10 
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blerrers againſt the unpopular ieaſutes of 


the General Aſſembly, and againſt the 
doctrine and lives of the eſtabliſhed clergy. 
Mr. Leechman took little notice of theſe 
topies in the pulpit, nor of thoſe preachers; 
only he let his own people know, that it 
would give him ſincere joy, if any of them 
ſhould reap more beneſit and improvement 
from their inſtructions than from bit. 
When they came into his pariſh, he went 
himſelf to hear them, in company with his 
pariſhioners. And on one occaſion, after 
a more than ordinary freedom had been 
taken with the characters of the eſtabliſned 
clergy, Mr. Leechman thought proper to. 
requeſt a conference with his zealous bre- 
thren; and acquitted himſelf ſo much to 
the ſatisfaQtion of thoſe who were preſent 
at it, as to give a conſiderable check to the 
ſpirit of diviſion 'preading es * ww 
e country. n 14 

In October 1740, Mr. e 2A 
elected Moderator of a meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Synod at Irvine, and according to 
euſtom opened the following meeting at 
_ with a ſermon to the clergy, on 


the 


= *% a. Ach AM. a2 
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' the Temper, Character, and Duty of d\ Mi- 


niſter of the Goſpel. Among the very many 


je, few perhaps will bear a fair compariſon 
with this firſt attempt of a young Miniſter, 
in reſpect of the variety of uſeful advices 
crowded into a ſmall compaſs, and perhaps 


alſo the nervous language, and the ſtriking, 


yet delicate manner in which theſe adyices 
are given. In the beginning of 1743, he 


publiſhed a much longer ſermon, on Prayer. 


Both theſe publications drew a more than 
ordinary attention at firſt, and run through 
a great number of editions afterwards. 


In July that year, he married Mrs, Bridget 


Balfour, of the family of Pilrig, near Edin- 
burgh; a young lady very worthy of his 
choice, qualified by the ſedate, amiable, 
and generous turn of her mind, to value and 
enjoy the advantages and endearments of 
his friendſhip, which ſhe did to the laſt day 
of his life; and qualified alſo, by the great 
propriety of her conduct, and the eaſy 


elegance of her manners, to do honour to 
herſelf and her huſband in the ſuperior 
Vol. I, C ſtations 


» 


ad .: 


ſermons and charges publiſhed on this ſub- | 


ſtations in which they were deſtined after 
"wards to appear. 


on by two gentlemen from Ireland, deputed 
by a reſpectable diſſenting congregation in 
"Belfaſt, to invite him to be their Miniſter, 


enjoyed at Beith, This offer Dr. Hutche- 
ſon adviſed him to accept; but Profeſſor 


Mr. Dunlop always wiſhed to get him 


fore he had an opportunity; for in the 


hands of the Faculty; that is, the Court 
of ordinary Profeſſors, who, in ſome former | 


ed to divide into two nearly equal par- 
ties. In the one party, Mr. Craig, then 
a Miniſter in the city, had ſome, who 
preferred him to all others; but he, from 
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Soon after his werbe he was waited 


and to offer him a better ſalary than he 


Dunlop, and his other friends at Glaſgow, 
joined by Mrs. Leechman's relations at 
Edinburgh, perſuaded him to decline. 


into the College, and it was not long be- 


end of that year the Theological Chair 
became vacant. The election was in the 


important queſtions, had been accuſtom- 


en e and a regard to the 
intereſts 
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intereſts of religion, refuſed to interfere 
at all; ſo that this party ſoon united in 


favour of Mr. Leechman. The other party 


pitched upon Mr. John Maclaurin “, one 
of the Miniſters of Glaſgow; a candidate 
highly reſpectable for his learning and 
piety, and well. qualified for the ſtation, 
had he had the ſame apineſe ie teach with 
his rival. The people of the city and 
neighbourhood intereſted themſelves warmly 
in the fate of this election; as it was in- 
deed an event of no ſmall conſequence to 


the future education of their clergy. . They 


befriended the one or the other-candidate, 
according to their acquaintance with him, 


and their opinion of the conformity of his 


religious ſentiments to their own.' Mr. 
Leechman had the good wiſhes of all the 
hearers of his friend Craig, who conſidered 
themſelves as the people of taſte and edu- 
cation 7; and Mr. Maclaurin the good 
wiſhes of a much larger body, even all the 


reſt of the town. 


e Brother to the celebrated Profeſſor at Blitburgh, 
+ Dr. Craig's Life, Biographia Britannica, nes / edition, 


C a | "When 


Vol. iv, p. 415. 
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On the day fixed for the deciſion of 
this matter, the votes of the Members 
of the faculty were equally divided, and 
Mr. Leechman obtained the Divinity Chair 
by the caſting vote of the then Lord Rec- 
tor, George Bogle, Eſq. of Daldowie, a 
worthy gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
who till the end of his life felt much ſatiſ- 

faction in what he had done that day. 

Againſt this election, the diſappointed 
party made a formal proteſt ; not with a 
view to overturn it before the Court of 
Seſſion, for it was ſtrictly legal, but in the 
hope of fruſtrating the effect of it, by the 
aſſiſtance of the eccleſiaſtical courts of Scot- 
land. Living in habits of intimacy with a 

few clergyinen in that neighbourhood, they 
flattered themſelves that their influence over 
the whole body was greater than they found 
it to be. Accordingly, when Dr. Hut- 
cheſon, and Dr. Hamilton Profeſſor of 
anatomy, appeared, January 3, 1744, at 
the firſt meeting of the Preſbytery of Ir- 
vine, under whoſe juriſdiction Mr. Leech- 
man and his pariſh were, and laid before 
een 
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that-Preſbytery the minute of his election, 
requeſting them to take the proper ſteps in 
conſequence of it; another Profeſſor, of 
the oppoſite party, veſted with a commilſ+ 
ſion from the minority, made his appear- 
ance likewiſe, and attempted to ſtop any 
procedure, under the pretext of a contro- 
verted election. But the court found that 
this gentleman had no title to appear, 
having neither a proper commiſſion from 
the college, nor the pariſh, the only parties 
concerned. They agreed therefore to looſe 
Mr. Leechman from his parochial con- 
nexion, and gave him up to the college, 
with an ample and honourable teſtimony 
of their approbation of his abilities, doc- 
trine, and lite, during the time he had ved | 
among them, | | 


But the very next day he exporianicsd's a 
ferent treatment, when, with the de- 
puties of the college, he preſented himſelf 
before the Preſbytery of Glaſgow. They 
refuſed to enroll him as a member of their 
court, and to allow him to take the ſteps 
the law had appointed previous to his 
teaching, This obliged him to proteſt and 


C 3 complain 
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complain of their conduct to the Synod t 


after which he began, and continued to 
teach in the college in yp EY 


part of the ſeſſion. 


At their meeting in Pivriady the ma- 
jority “ of that Preſbytery, under the di- 
rection of a zealous country clergyman'F, 
took a very violent ſtep, with a view to 


_  gje@ the new Profeſſor. They reſolved to 


commence a proceſs of Hereſy againſt him. 
Whatever their motives might be, the at- 


tempt itſelf had the moſt direct tendency 
imaginable to hurt his reputation and uſe- 


fulneſs, and to bring him under a general 
odium. A proſecution of this kind had 
been carried on, about ſixteen years before, 
againſt a very learned Profeſſor in the 
ſame chair, and had ended, in his ſuſpen- 
ſion from public teaching. To pave the 
way for the preſent proceſs, the Preſbytery 


appointed a numerous committee to'ex- - 


amine Mr. Leechman's ſermon on Prayer, 
lately Publiſhed. s T his canine after 


Mr. Craig, and a few more who joined him, made « 
very ſmall minority. 

+ Mr. James Robe, Miniſter of Kilſyth. 

1 Mr. John Simſon. 
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various meetings and much deliberation, 
produced a paper of remarks, as they called 
it, conſiſting} of eight articles of what they 
deemed heretical omiſſions. The purport of 

the whole went to charge Mr, Leechman, 

with having laid too little fireſs on the merit 

of the ſatigſaction and interceſſion of. our 
bleſſed Saviour, as the ſole ground of. our ac 
ceptance with God in prayer; and with 
teaching Chriſtians to look for pardon and 
acceptance upon other grounds than this, 
which, they inſinuated, My. J. — con- 
fidered as a circumſtance ſuperfluous or fo. 
reign to prayer. Jo each of their remarks, 

or objections, the Profeſſor gave in written | 
anſwers, vindicating himſelf, and pointing, 
out the miſtakes of tlie committee in a 
modeſt, yet ſufficiently ſpirited manner *, 


_ * He complained of the injuſtice done him by their in- 
ſinuating, or ſuſpecting, that he had little regard to the pe- 
culiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, when he had expreſſed his 
regard to them in that very ſermon in the moſt ſolemn 
manner imaginable, even in an addreſs to the heart- | 
ſearching and righteous Judge of all the earth; when he 
had preached before thouſands in the town of Glaſgow on 
theſe very ſubjects 3 and every time he prayed he did it in 
the name of Jeſus. Chriſt, of which there were as many 
witneſſes, as there were perſons who had ever heard him 
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But theſe anſwers, as might be expected, 
were neither ſatisfactory to the committee, 
nor to the Preſbytery, under * . a 
rity they acted. | 

The ſermon itſelf, which bore on 1 
face of it ſtrong marks of a devout heart, 
as well as of a highly cultivated under- 
ſtanding, had been much read and admired. 


pray, either in public or private. He ſhewed that the 


committee had not adverted to the main deſign of the ſer - 
mon, though ſufficiently marked in it; which was, not to 
give a complete account of prayer, but to remove pre- 
judices againſt it: prejudices that had been cheriſhed: by 
the publication of a late pamphlet, written by one Cum- 
min, a Quaker ; which had endeavoured to repreſent de- 
votion as an abſurd, nay, as an impious and blaſphemous 
practice. He aſked his accuſers, If there was any precept of 
divine revelation, any dictate of reaſon, any act of the 
general aſſembly, forbidding us to make application to 
ſuch perſons for their reformation, and to reaſon with them 
on ſuch principles as are owned by them, and juſt in 
themſelves? Muſt not men be firſt reconciled to prayer 
itſelf, and convinced that it is a reaſonable thing, be- 
fore they can be reconciled to praying in the name of 


. Chriſt? Ke. Ke. He told them, that he was conſcious 


he had compoſed the ſermon with a good intention : that 
he had particular occaſion to know that it had been really 
uſeful, by the divine blefling, to reconcile ſome prejudiced 
perſons to the theory, and he hoped alſo to the pradbice, of 
prayer: that he was poſſeſſed of an inward ſatisfaion, 
which the whole world could not rob him of; and after all 


the clamour that bad been raiſed, he did not apa" of the 
publication, &. &c, | : 
Ia 
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In the ſpace of a few months it had under- 


gone a ſecond edition. And this unex- 
attack on the author, viſibly caĩcu- 
lated to raiſe a ſpirit of bigotry in the com- 


mon people againſt him, ſoon rouſed the 
attention and indignation of many of the 


conſcientious friends of religion and learn- 


ing in that quarter, to whom Mr. Leech- 


man was not perſonally known. It drew 

a great number of the clergy 
from the moſt diſtant corners of that large 
Synod, together with ſeveral gentlemen of 
rank, who took their ſeats with them as 
elders, which they had not done for many 
years before. The Court aſſembled at Glaſ- 
gow in the beginning of April, and, in 
conſequence of Mr. Leechman's complaint, 
thought proper to call for the papers, and 
to take the buſineſs entirely out of the 


hands of the inferior court, who ſhewed 


great reluctance to part with it; having 
reſolved to continue their ſittings, and to 
hang up the cauſe for ſome time to the 
public view, The Synod appointed a 8 * 
ticular diet to judge and decide it: 

which the remarks, anſwers, and __ 
thing referred to in both, were read, and 


read 
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member was allowed to propoſe what further 
objections occurred to him, and the Pro- 
feſſor allowed to anſwer him, if he could, 
viva voce; which was done in ſeveral in- 
ſtances. On the whole, the Synod almoſt 
— found Profeſſor Leechman's 

« anſwers to the remarks or objections 
made by the committee of the Preſby- 
« tery of | Glaſgow, to be fully ſatisfying, 
« and ſufficient to remove any offence 
« conceived; and found no reaſon to 
« charge the ſaid Profeſſor with any un- 
« ſoundneſs in the faith, expreſſed in the 
4 paſſages of the ſermon complained of.” 
The Profeſſor thanked “ the reverend and 
« honourable Members of the Court for 
„ the time and pains they had beſtowed 
« in doing juſtice to his character; hoping 
that, through the help of God, he ſhould, 
« in the future exerciſe of his office, juſtify 

« the favourable opinion they leemed to 
« have formed of him*,” _ 


The Preſbytery had at the bi 
made an appeal to the General Ee 


* Synod records, 


it 
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That Court when the cauſe came before 
them, wiſely referred it to à ſelect com- 

mittee, and adopted their judgment without 

a vote. They found, “ That the Synod of 

„ Glaſgow and Air had ſufficient reaſon to 

* take into their own hands the cogni- 

“ -Zance, of the enquiry touching the ſer- 

% -mon.” They confirmed the judgment \ 

paſſed by that Synod, and: © prohibited the 

“ Preſbytery. of Glaſgow to commence, or 

* carry on any further or other proceed- 

* ings againſt the Profeſſor, on account of 

* that ſermon.” 5 


Mr. Leechman being now at full liberty 
to exert his talents on a public theatre, his 
character, both as a preacher and a pro- 
feſſor, ſhone out the brighter, after this 
cloud was diſſipated. No further attempts 
were made to darken his reputation, and 
to diſturb him in the exerciſe of his duty. 

Some of thoſe who had appeared his keen 
adverſaries in the church proceſs, lived with 
him afterwards on terms of ſincere friend. 
ſhip : 


THE LITE or 
ſhip: even the prejudices of the common 
people in Glaſgow gradually ſubſided; ſo 
that he came to be conſidered there, as he 
had always been in every other 3 a 
very acceptable preacher. — 

But his time was chiefly employed, at 
the beginning, in preparing lectures for 
the divinity hall. Dr. Hutcheſon, who 
ſpoke Latin with more fluency and ele- 
gance than moſt men, was the firſt who 
introduced the cuſtom of lecturing in Eng- 
liſþ into that univerſity, Mr. Leechman 
followed his example: and though his 
great modeſty prevented him from ever 
attaining to the eaſy and ſpirited man- 
ner of that celebrated Profeſſor, who 
lectured, to appearance, extempore, walk- 
ed up and down in his claſs- room, and 
ſpoke with an animation of counte- 
nance, voice, and geſture, which inſtantly 
went to the heart; though Mr. Leech- 
man made an: almoſt conſtant uſe of his 
papers, under the diſadvantage of being 
very near- ſighted; yet his Lectures were 
alſo judicious, liberal, ſometimes un- 
commonly ſtriking, and equally reliſhed 


by 
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by the great multitude of ftudents whey at- 


tended them. 
The Writer of this narrative had an op- 


portunity of attending theſe Lectures ſix 


years without any interruption, a circum- 


ſtance which he has ever conſidered as one of 


the happieſt events of his life. He will now 
attempt to deſcribe the method of teaching 
theology then purſued, as a very memorable 
and uſetul part of the life of his much-eſteem- 
ed maſter. The Profeſſor gave a lecture of a 


full hour's length regularly four days every 


week, during a ſix months ſeſſion; and be- 
ſides this, ſpent an hour on Friday: and 
ſometimes another on Saturday, in hearing 


the diſcourſes compoſed by the ſtudents on 


particular texts or portions of Scripture pre- 
ſcribed to them. After theſe were deliver- - 
ed, he made his ob/ervations on each of them 
in a manner that ſhowed the moſt accurate 


attention; commending with judgment, or 


cenſuring with delicacy. When a-ſtronger 
cenſure was requiſite, it was reſerved to a 


private conference with the ſtudent. 


From the year 1747 to the year 1733 
| On 
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On Monday the Profeſſor gave a Critical 


Lecture on the New Teſtament, ne 


the pallage in the original language; ad- 
yerting, when it was neceſſary, to the differ- 


ent ſenſes put upon the Greek words by. the 
commentators, without naming them; to 


the connexion ; - to the particular probable 


views of the writer or ſpeaker, and. the 


ſituation of the minds of the hearers ;—to | 
any ancient cuſtoms or hiſtorical facts ne- 
ceſſary to illuſtrate the paſſage. Thus he 


exhibited the preciſe ſenſe of it, anſwered 


at the ſame time the principal objections, 


and intermixed occaſionally ſhort pertinent 


obſervations. As this lecttuxe was of the 
firſt importance to the ſtudents, ſo to the 


Profeſſor it ſeemed to be the. caſieſt part of 
his work; for he had been accuſtomed to 


ſomething like it while he was a Miniſter. 
The forenoon's exerciſe in all the pulpits 


of Scotland is of a ſimilar kind, though 


managed there in a more eaſy and nov 
way. 


The diets on Tueſday, Thurſday, "a 


ſometimes Friday, were ſpent, on what 


ing 
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ing how little this teacher had of the ſpi- 
Tit of a polemic, his accurate knowledge of 
all the principal controverſies which have 
agitated the Chriſtian world was ſurpriſing: 
and the judgment and candour with which 
he conducted this delicate and dangerous 
part of his buſineſs was pleaſing, at leaſt 
to every liberal mind. The Writer of this 
Life was then too young to be a proper 
judge of theſe things; but ſince that time 
he has often reflected upon it with wonder 
and pleaſure. The text-book the Profeſſor 
uſed was Pictet's Shorter Syſtem, afterward 
changed for Oſtervald. Theſe authors 
were chiefly uſeful to him in their arrange= 
ment of the ſubject. - Their track the Pro- 
feſſor followed through the barren heaths, 
as well as the more pleaſant and fruitful 
parts of this wide field. Over the former 

he flew quick, ſcarcely touching the ground; 
over the latter he , walked flow, pointing 
out to his young friends almoſt every thing 
agreeable and uſeful obſerved by former 
travellers, and frequently himſelf ſrewing 
flowers and fruits on the road. In plain 
words, he touched {lightly the ſcholaſtic ule- 
note : leſs 
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leſs queſtions, marking them as hiſtorical 
facts, with the circumſtances or events that 
gave riſe tothem; and dwelt with ſatisfaction 
on ſuch points, as the perfections, the 
providence and moral government of God, 
the authenticity and divine authority of the 
Scriptures, &c. &c. &c. confirming and 
improving the ſentiments of his authors by 
his own ſtriking obſervations. In the courſe 
of two ſeſſions he went over the ww 
3 FR 

The etlichil thing aimed at, however, 
in theſe lectures, was to give his theolo- 
gical ſtudents a view of the great contro- 
verſies which have divided Chriſtians. To 
each of theſe he introduced himſelf from 
ſomething he found in his text: and 
laying aſide his book, he treated the ſubject 
in the following manner, in two or more 
lectures, according to the importance ot 
celebrity of the queſtion. He began with 
a hiſtory of the controverſy, and of 
the chief men who figured in it. He 
ſtated the point in diſpute with- ſufficient 
preciſion ; not only the oppoſite opinions 

of the two parties, but the difference of 
| opinion 
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opinion in the men of the ſame party. 
Then, which was the main thing, he gave 
a. candid, view of the arguments on both 
ſides, from reaſon, and eſpecially from 
Scripture. Here his ſound judgment led 
him to· put aſide every thing trivial, and to 
bring forth the very ſtrength of the argu- 
ments, as well as of the difficulties, on 
each ſide; particularly, the moſt plauſible 
paſſages of Scripture urged in proof of the 
oppolite opinions, — the criticiſms by which 
the force of theſe texts was ſupported or 
evaded, — with the anſwers, replies, and 
-duplies made by the parties in the courſe 
of the debate. In fine, juſtice was done to 
both parties, not only in this repreſentation 
of their opinions, with the grounds of 
them, but alſo by admitting their difavowal 
of the abſurd and dangerous conſequences 
charged on each by their antagoniſts, and 
exhibiting the important points of chriſtia- 
nity mutually acknowledged by both. 


After all, the queſtion remained unde 
_ Cided:: that is, the hearers were left entirely 
to the exerciſe of their on judgmentii and 


directed to the means of further enquiry. 
r D No 
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No dictatorial opinion, no infallible or 


deciſive judgment on any great controverted 


point, was ever delivered from that theolo- 
gical chair. After the point had undergone 
a full diſcuſſion; none of the ſtudents yet 
knew the particular opinion of this vene- 
rable Profeſſor, in any other way than by 
the ſuperior weight of the arguments which 
he had brought under their view: ſo de- 
licately ſcrupulous was he'to throw any 
bias at all upon ingenuous minds, in their 
enquiry after Sacred Truth. In this he 
certainly acted right; for ſuch was the 
reverence/ which the great body of bis 
_ ſcholars felt for bis ſuperior Judgment, that, 


had they known it in particular points, it 


would have had too much weight in deter- 
mining heirs. 


As if this had not been a when 


he gave the ſtudents his parting | advices 


at the end of the ſeſſion, he warmly re- 
commended candour and continued dili- 
gence in the ſearch after truth; modeſty 


and caution in forming their laſt judgments 
on points about which wiſe and good men 
had thought differently; adviſed them long 


— 
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to retain the character of enquirers, and to 
keep their minds open to new light and 
evidence from every quarter. He ſhewed 


how wiſe and how lovely this was in all, 
eſpecially in young minds; and painted, 
on the other hand, in ſtrong colours, the 
indecency of raſh preſumptuous judg- 
merits, and the fatal effects of bigotry. © 
On the Wedneſdays he delivered, dur- 
ing the courſe of one year, Lectures 
on the Evidences of Chriſtianity ; and 
next year, Lectures on Compoſition, vis. 
that of ſermons. As his own modeſty 
reſiſted the preſſing ſolicitations © of bis 
friends, to publiſh either the whole or 
any part of theſe Lectures; ſo the Writer 
of theſe Memoirs will, he hopes, be 
forgiven, for attempting to give the 
world a ſlight view of what appeared to 
be moſt original, at leaſt in the firſt ſet 
of them; even though it ſhould ſwell theſe 
Memoirs to a greater lize Wan was at Hirſt 
intended. 


After a ſhort hiſtorical account of the 
principal oppoſers and defenders of Chriſtia- 
84 Wer during the firſt four cen- 
"D'S _— -turies ; 
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turies ; after exhibiting Chriſtianity as 2 
chain of paſt, preſent, and future facts; 
and marking, in the ſpirit of Biſhop But- 
ler, the preſumptive evidence in its favour, 
ariſing from a general view of the ſcheme 
itſelf; he divided his ſubje& into two great 
branches: I. The internal evidence of Chrif- 
tianity, reſulting from the perfection of the 
moral dofirine and charatter F its | Author. 
II. The more direct or external evidence 
ariſing from miracles, and the accompliſhment 
of prophecies. Of the Lectures on this laſt 
branch I ſhall ſay nothing farther, than 
that they contained an accurate and ftrik- 
ing view of the ſubſtance of many volumes 
that have been written on it; but 1 ſhall 
give a very general account of the courſe 
of lectures on the firſt branch, which com- 
prehended about the half of the whole, 
becauſe there ſeems to have been ſomething 


more new, or peculiar en 
| manner of treating the ſubject . Wie 7a 


- Traces of the ſame train of thought and argument are 
0 be met with in Dr. Duchal's Sermons, and Dr. Mac- 
night's book on the Evidences of Chriſtianity, both pub- 


liſhed long after theſe Lectures were firſt compoſed, Even 
ſimilar 
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le gave a ſhort. regular view, from the 
Evangeliſts, of the moral truths and pre- 
cepts delivered by Jeſus Chriſt ; together 
with the motives by which he recom- 


mended or enforced that high ſtandard of 


moral excellence, he ſet before his followers; 
and challenged the adverſaries of Chriſtia- 


nity to produce any thing equal to this 


doctrine. He anſwered, at conſiderable 
length, the principal objeQtions- that have 


been made to the Chriſtian morality *, and 
cloſed this part of the ſubje& with ſome 


excellent obſervations on the manner of our 


Saviour's teaching; ſuch as, that our great 


laſtructor taught religion in the way belt 
ſuited to the condition of mankind 5 not 
as founded on rea/aning, but upon 10 
mony ;—that he mixed the truths or fads 
of religion and the practice of it together; 


that he waved every thing curious, aud 
delivered nothing but what was highly 


- uſeful to mankind ;—that the knowledge of 


ſimilar views ſeem to have ſtruck the ſceptical. but ſeeling 
mind of Roſſeau, from a very flight knowledge of the Scrip- 
tares, and to have made him at times, almoſt a Chriſtian, 


V See this done in a very ſpirited manner in De; Beattie's 


late book on the Evidences of Chriſtianity, Vol. II. page 


Dy: 


105, &e. 
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Jeſus Chriſt, great as it was, had all the 
appearance of being to him intuitive or ſelf- 
evident; that it was not attended with any 
the leaſt doubtfulneſs, or ſuſpicion of un- 
certainty that the diſcourſes of Jeſus 
Chriſt contain the ſublimeſt ſentiments 
imaginable, expreſſed with a perfect eaſe 
and ſimplicity, and were delivered with an 


air of uncommon dignity and —_— 
which ſtruck the hearers: : 3 


The Profeſſor next proceeded to the ſe- 
cond and principal branch of the argument, 
which he conſidered as eſſential to the 
evidence of Chriſtianity, vis. he purity 
and perfection of the moral character of 
Feſus Chriſt, This was ſubdivided into 
two branches; his virtue, and his 2oi/dvom, 
He delineated at great length our Saviour's 
piety, as the leading ſtroke of his charac- 
ter; characteriſed his devotion as chiefly 
ſecret or retired ;—joyful, in oppoſition to 
the gloomy caſt of ſuperſtition ;—calm 
and” rational, in oppoſition to the mecha» 
nical fervours and irregular tranſports of 
enthuſiaſm”: marked his habitual regard to 
the will of God as the TON principle of 


his 


his whole conduct; and ſhewed this to he 
a principle of action ſuperior in its influ- 
ence to any other, aaly, He delineated at 
proper length our Lord's charity, or love 
to mankind. That beſides the common 
feelings of humanity, he had a more divine 
compaſſion than the reſt of mankind, flow- 
ing from his clear diſcernment of their 
ſpiritual miſeries. He charaQteriſed our 
Lord's benevolence as pure or diſintereſted, 
_ univerſal, or unlimited by the natural, poli- 
tical, af religious diſtinctions which take 
place among men; and as ſteady or un- 
conquerable by any kind of injury or pro- 
vocation, He marked our Lord's humility, 


or ſtooping to the loweſt offices in the ſfer= 


vice of mankind, as a branch of his god - 
neſs, diſtinguiſhed from his modgſy, in re- 
ferring the glory of every thing he did to 
his father, which was - conſidered as a 
branch of his piety, . 3aly, The Profeſſor de- 
lineated the ſincerity or integrity of Jeſus 
Chriſt as of prime importance in the argu- 
ment, leading us at once to the preſump- 
tion of the truth of his miſſion, and ſhewed 
he hen this virtue, fram 

| D 4 various 
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various facts or appearances, particularly 


the appearance of a perfect ſuperiority to 

the motives of worldly inteteſt and ambi- 
tion, and every other motive that could, 
make him ſwerve from the truth. Lſtly, 
He delineated the fortitude of Jeſus Chriſt, 
diſplayed through the whole courſe of his. 
public life, in ſtanding up ſingle and alone 
in the cauſe of truth and righteouſneſs, per- 
ſiſting in a noble oppoſition to the hypo- 


eriſy, bigotry, and; wickedneſs. of almoſt 


all the men of learning and rank in his 
own nation; and this, with the proſpect 
of his laſt ſufferings and i icnominious exe 
cution full before him. 


- Aﬀer anſwering ſome objeRicti to the 
moral character of Jeſus Chriſt, particularly 
from the apparent ſeverity of his language 
to'theſe men, and his treatment of them; 
the Profeſſor proceeded ' to ' exhibit our 
Saviour's wiſdom, or addreſs, in employ- 
ing the beſt and fitteſt means to gain the 
great end he had in view, even the inſtruc» 
tion and reformation of mankind, and this in 
a variety of particulars, from the Hiſtory of 
W ww" as, his turning every 


common 
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common and uncommon ineident into the 
channel of inſtruction; the remarkable 
anſwers he gave to the curious, and to the 
captious or enſnaring queſtions, put to him.z 
his ſingular manner of inſinuating inftruc- 
tion into the minds of his hearers, by 
parables, or familiar little ſtories“ ; his 
manner of correcting the errors and vices 
of, mankind ; and his admirable manner of 
training up his apoſtles for the difficult and 
important e for which he ee 
them. WI On 
To this he added. — 33 on 
the moral character of Jeſus Chriſt: that he 
was diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt of the 
ſons of men, by practiſing the whole train 
of moral and divine virtues with invariable 
yniformity and conſtancy :—that in him the 
| ſeemingly  oppolite virtues were united; 
ſuch as, an unſhaken firmneſs, with the 
greateſt tenderneſs of diſpoſition that, can 
well be imagined ; a certain air of dignity, 
with the, moſt amiable humility ; an ad- 
mirable prudence, with the moſt perſect 
ge this part of the Evidence of Chriſtianity diſplayed 
ia a very maſterly manner in Mr. Bourn's two volumes of 
Lectures on our Saviour's Parables, 


— 


ſincerity, 
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ſincerity, Vc.; and that he practiſed the 
hardeſt parts of virtue, without any effort 
with the utmoſt eaſe, and with the 8 11 
Wit as it were, of a little: child. b 


He next proceeded to prove, that there 
really did exiſt in the world ſuch a charac- 
ter as that of Jefus Chriſt ; ſince for this, 
we have not only the common evidence of 
"hiſtory, but a hiſtory of a fingular kind; 
that the character is there exhibited only 
by a train of facts of which the hiſtorians 
were eye-witneſſes, or had full information. 


Theſe naked facts they relate, without mak- 


ing any obſervations upon them ; with- 
out clothing them with any embelliſh- 
ments. They relate, at the ſame time, 
their own infirmities and faults, and thoſe 
of their friends, without any reſerve. They 
make nc encomiums on their.own maſter, 
nor throw out ariy bitter refleQions on his 
enemies. And it is ſcarcely poſſible to con- 
ceive, that theſe illiterate men could have 
produced ſuch a piece of moral painting as 
this from their own imaginations—could 
have imagined a train of actions, and of 
ſublime diſcourſes, which exhibit to every 

_ attentive 
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attentive perſon ſuch a character as that of 
Jeſus Chriſt, except they had ſeen and 
heard them, or copied them from real life. 
He then began to draw the concluſion, 


that if there really appeared in the world, 


about 1700 years ago, a perſon of ſuch virtue 
and integrity, and ſuch uncommon wiſdom as 
Jeſus Chriſt, we ought ſurely to pay ſome 
regard to his teſtimony; and if we reject it, 
we muſt do it on one or other of theſe ſup- 


. politions,—either that he was an impoſtor, 


and intended to deceive the world, or that 
he was an enthuſiaſt, who impoſed upon 
himſelf. From a review of the life of Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Profeſſor ſhowed, that neither 
of theſe ſuppoſitions could be admitted by 
any unprejudiced perſon ; that our Saviour 
could not be a groſs impoſtor, nor even'a 
public-ſpirited impoſtor, a Philoſopher who, 
having diſcovered the common errors of 
mankind, and the true road to happineſs, 
attempted to impoſe his own diſcoveries up- 
on others as a revelation from God, in order 


to give them the greater weight with man- 


kind, like ſome of the ancient Legiſlators ; 
ſuch 9 _ perfectly inconſiſtent 
with 

7 


with the whole tenor of his conduct in 
life and at death. Neither has the eharac- 
ter of Jeſus Chriſt one ſingle feature of the 
enthuſiaſt, heat of imagination and tem- 
. per,—melancholy, and an unſocial ſpirit.— 
exſtatic devotion,.—ignorance, credulity.— 
vanity, or ſelf-conceit. And having no ap- 
pearance either of the impoſtor or enthu- 
ſiaſt, his character could not . ti 
of a mixture of both; 

He then returned to urge the en 
plain delineation of the moral doctrine 
and character of Jeſus Chriſt as a ſtrong 
preſumptive evidence of the reality of his 
divine miſſion, even independent of the 
miracles wrought, and the predictions ut- 
tered by himſelf and his apoſtles, and the 
connected train of ancient prophecy fulfil- 
led, which are the obvious and direct proofs 
of it. That if a perſon really appeared in 
the world who performed the actions, ſpoke 
the diſeourſes, and ſuffered the death, aſerib- 
ed to Jeſus Chriſt; it lies on the adverſa- 
ries of Chriſtianity to give ſome ſatisfying, 

at leaſt ſome plauſible, account of this phz- 
nomenon ; which they have never yet at- 
| tempted 
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tempted to do: for mere general declama- 


tion about the ſuperſtition and credulity f 


mankind, and their liableneſs to-impoſture 
and enthuſiaſm, cannot . overturn the evi- 
dence of plain facts. Here is à perſon. of 
pure virtue, of conſummate wiſdom, of 
undaunted reſolution, in the beſt of cauſes, 
—2 perſon who appeared quite ſuperior to 
all worldly views and intereſts; who diſ- 
covered on all occaſions the greateſt calms 
neſs of mind imaginable, the greateſt ſound+ 
neſs of judgment, the moſt inviclable in- 
tegrity, who never betrayed the leaſt ſymp- 
tom of a diſordered imagination, or of un- 
diſciplined” paſſions; but pure reaſon, an 
immovable regard to truth, to virtue, and 
to the good of mankind, appeared to be 
the governing principles of his conduct 
this perſon aſſerts, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner that can be conceived, inſiſts upon it 
ſteadily through his whole life, dying; ra- 
ther than renounce it, that he came from 
Goa, that he was commiſſioned by his Fa- 
ther to inſtruct, to reform, to ſave man- 
kind, and that power and authority were 
lodged in his hands for theſe purpoſes, ls 


there 
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there no regard at all due to the teſtimony 
of ſuch a perſon ? Will his claims be en- 
tirely overlooked, or contemptuouſly dif- 
regarded, by any ſerious, any wiſe and 
good man? 

10 iluftrate- and 8 the force 
of this part of the argument, the Pro- 
feſſor figured to himſelf and to his ſtu- 
dents how ſuch a perſon as Socrates would 
have reaſoned concerning Jeſus Chriſt, had 
he been ſo happy as to have ſeen and heard 
him. The Profeſſor went into a long and 
beautiful detail upon this, repreſenting the 
manner in which, we may eaſily ſuppoſe 
that philoſopher, who. bewailed his own 
ignorance, and earneſtly defired heavenly 
inſtruction in the important matters of 
duty, would have been ſtruck, had he 
heard the ſublime diſcourſes and precepts 
of religion delivered from the mouth of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and ſeen him exemplify them 
in their full perfection and purity : and how 
he would have argued, from the vi/ible cha- 
racer and conduct of our Saviour as a 
teacher of religion, to the inviſible charac- 
ter and divine authority he laid claim Dy 


DR. LEECH MAN. 
This branch of the ſubject was coneluded 
with a very natural and proper enquiry in- 
to the cauſes, why the character of Jeſus 


Chriſt is ſo little regarded as it is in the 
world. 1. One part of mankind have their 
moral taſte impaired or extinguiſhed by 
ſenſual purſuits; another part of them are 
accuſtomed chiefly to admire different kinds 
of inferior excellence, and to overlook the 
higheſt kind, Some are dazzled with the 
outward glare of wealth and external rank; 
others admire the political wiſdom of the 
founders and governors of ſtates ; others 
are ſtruck with the force of great genius, 
and admirable inventions in the ſciences 
and arts; to others nothing appears ſo ex- 
cellent as the power of eloquence, which 
commands the minds of men; others ad- 
mire military courage, and the glory of the 
conquerors of the earth. Among all theſe, 
few are to be found who are ſtruck with 
the glory of a perfect moral character, uni- 
formly ſupported under every circumſtance 
of diſgrace and diſtreſs; though this be 
more ſingular and extraordinary than any 
. of the former, and much more admirable; 

. | But, 
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But, to reliſh this properly, a certain degree 
of putity of heart is neceſſary. Jeſus, 
though he pretended to no eloquence, 
though he publiſhed no inventions, though 
he conquered no kingdoms, though he was 
 &Gript. of all the glare of worldly: grandeur 
and magnificence, was yet great in his own 
greatneſs, in his own matchleſs goodneſs 
and worth, which, whether it be or be not 
admired by men, ſhines, with real and ever- 


liſting glory, in the ſight of God. 


2. Another cauſe of inattention to tha 
| excellence of the character of Chriſt, is the 
want of a tufficient degree of ſpiritual dif. 
cernment, even in thoſe who are not * 
of all taſte for true worth. 
3 The Want of taſte for the t true 3 
plicity of writing, to be found in the naked 
relations of the, honeſt. unlearned Evange- 
lifts, and a kind of nn taſte ou orna- 
ment. . 

Laſtly, The ads of men "OR 1 
drawn away from attending to the cha- 
rater of Jeſus Chriſt, by their too cloſe 
attention to metaphyſical ſyſtems of reli- 
3 their too violent zeal for the diſ- 
tinguiſhing 
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tioguiſhing tenets of parties. Diſputes about 
theſe have divided the friends of Chriſtians 
ity, and given its enemies occaſion to tris 
umph. Had the laſt taken their views of 
Chriſtianity from its original records, and 
particularly from the diſcourſes and life of 
Jeſus Chriſt, they would have found little 
to ſay againſt it; they would have found” 
it difficult to render their writings plauſible, 
even to a ſuperficial underſtanding *, 
In place of the Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Chriſtianity, Dr. Leechman de- 
livered every ſecond year his Lectures on 
the Compoſition of Sermons, To give a 
ſtranger a proper idea of theſe. may lead 
to too great a detail, Some of the. beſt, 
rules of Ariſtotle, Cicero, Quintilian, and 
other ancient rhetoricians, in as far as they. 
could be adapted to this ſpecies of oratory, 


. ® See the ſentiments of this laſt Lecture detailed at grest- 
er length than is here attempted, and perhaps with more 
dignity and energy, by Dr. Macgill, in his valuable prac- 
tieal Eflay on the Death of Chriſt,” page 184—187.. He 
there takes occaſion, in a 'note, to pay a commendable tri- 
bute of gratitude and reſpe& to the memory of Dr, Leech- 
man, and to mark, by a few maſterly ſtrokes, his diſtin- 
guiſhing character as a theological teacher. 


Vor. I. * "together 
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together with many others drawn from ex- 
perience or practice, were brought under 
the view of the ſtudents, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as could ſcarce fail to corre the moſt 
common errors young people are apt to 
fall into, and to direct and aſſiſt the ef- 
forts of their own genius, in what was to 
be their principal employment through 
life. | 


After a general Lecture on the definition 
and diviſions which the ancients have given 
of oratory, and marking how far theſe are 
applicable to pulpit ens, "he Cw 
to conſider, 

1. The more materia or efſentia 7251 
of the diſeourſe. 


H. The more circiumſtantial parts of it, 
the dreſs and ornaments, the language and 
eompoſition. And, 

III. The complexion and temper of mind, 
with which diſcourſes deſigned for the in- 
ſruction of mankind ought both to, be 

compoſed and delivered. 
I. He began the firſt head with laying 
down ſome rules for the choice of a ſubject: 
© that 
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that it be ſuch a one as the, preacher fully 
underſtood *.—That all abſtruſe and meta- 
phyſical ſubjects were to be avoided, and 
all the abſtract and diſputed points of ſpe- 
culative theology; that plain and uſeful 
ſubjects were to be choſen, , and that. to 
diſcourſe on theſe in a plain and affecting 
manner, diſcovered more genius and judg- 
ment than appeared in metaphyſical diſqui- 
ſitions. That the diſcourſes of a preacher of 
the Goſpel ought to be Chri/tian, or have 
ſome relation to that great Maſter whoſe 
name he bears; that to preach any part of 


the religion of Jeſus Chriſt is to preach 5 


Chriſt. That a plain text of Scripture ought 
to be choſen, which would eaſily and na- 
turally exhibit the ſubject, and exhibit it 
in the ſame point of view in which we in- 
tend to conſider it. Ns 85 
Aſter this, he enquired 3 the 
proper deſign of an Introduction; explained 
at conſiderable length, and applied to pulpit 
oratory, the admirable rules or - cautions 


* Sumite materiam veſtris, an ſcribilis, *quam 
VPiribus; et verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent 
Quid valeaat humeri. Hos. 


4 laid 


s 
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laid down by Cicero“ about the Exor- 
dium, and added one or two more. Then, 
agrecably to the three great ends of public 
ſpeaking propoſed by the ancient Rhetori- 
cians, he divided the principal patt, or mat- 
ter of the diſcourſe, into three branches, 
which he did not, however, mean fhould 
be all introduced and kept diſtinct in every 
diſcourſe. It might be complete if o 
Mp of two, or even of one of them. 
The information of the underſtanding 
by a Explication of the ſubject. a 
2. The conviction of the judgment by 
the Reaſoning or Argumentative a of the 
_ Diſcourſe. And, 7 
3. The moving the Paſſions or Aﬀeations * 
1. The firſt he ſhewed to be a matter 
of great importance, and adviſed his pu- 
pils to look into the context, in order to 
be acquainted with the ſubject, in the ſame 
point of view in which it ſtood in the ſa- 
cred writings. He divided ſubjects into 
Ample and  gomplex,* Some were fo very 
ſimple and glear, as not to need any  expli- 
cation; others might need ſome definition or 


in 10 bis book D- Inventions. - _ 
= 5 deſcrip- 
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deſcription; The ſubject might be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from any thing that had a nas: 
tural connexion with it; for inſtance, meek» 
neſs from forgiveneſs: or it--might be dic 
tinguiſhed from any thing. that had an 
artificial connexion with it, in conſequence; 
of the aſſociation of ideas, the prejudices 


and paſſions of men. Examples of this 


were given, in the diſtinction between a ra- 
tional fear of God, and a dark ſuperſtitious 
fear; between indignation againſt vice, and 


a zeal for our own tenets; between ambi- 


tion, and the love of fame; emulation, and 
envy; humility, and mana of ſpirit. A 
ſubject thus diſtinguiſhed might be illuſ- 
trated in different ways; by an apt ſimili» 


tude repreſenting it to the imagination ; by 


comparing it with, ſomething, clearer than, 
itſelf, which it reſembles ; by contraſt ; eſpe 
cially by exhibiting. it as it appears in real 
life, in men of different characters, or in 
different circumſtances and ſituations, ' - + 
In the diviſion of complex ſubjects, he 
directed us ſerupulouſly to follow the or- 
der of nature, and ſhowed: the great im- 
1 2 of this. He concluded with point · 
2 0 3 ing 
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ing out the neceſſity of a general and par- 
tienlar knowledge of the ſubject, and of 
poſſeſfing a ſincere deſire to inſtruct; and 


warmly recommending theſe, as the beſt 


means of OY in this 0 9 75 of com- 
N | 
The 8 biabehz vis. the "TY, 
FAD part of the diſcourſe, he diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the firſt, and eſpecially from the 
loft ; thewing, by a W of examples, 


the judgment, and to move the affections, 
are quite diſtinct or different in their own 


nature, though very often confounded to- 


_ gether, both in printed and written ſer- 
mons, under one general head of Motivez. 
He mentioned ſome ſubjects which do not 
admit 'of reaſoning, ſuch as the drawing 
of characters, and very evident truths, 
which needed, however, to be placed in . 
firiking light, in order to revive and ſtrength- 
en the impreſſions. of them, But in he 
g part of ſubjects, this is an important 


branch, His rules were ſuch as theſe; 
that the arguments be adapted to the ſub- 


a ſub- 
| jet, 
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Ject, adapted to the different parts of it 3 


that they ſhould be propoſed in their n- 


tural order; that the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt 
ought to be ſelected; and if any others are 
admitted, they ought not to oeeupy a prin- 
cipal ſtation in the diſcourſe, ought not to 
appear either in the firſt or laſt place, and 
no more ſhould be employed than were 
ſufficient to produce the intended effect 
few reaſoners knowing when to ſtop, 
He diſtinguiſhed here between convics 
lim and perſuaſion. The firſt conſiſted 
merely in placing before the mind ſuch ar- 
guments as would extort its aſſent, The 
laſt included alſo the employing all honeſt 
methods of rendering the ſubje& agreeable 


to the hearers. He ſhewed the importance 


of this on moral and religious ſubjects. He 
touched upon ſome things which enter ins 
to the art of perſuaſion; ſuch as, an agree- 
able voice; a proper pronunciation and gels 
ture; the beautifying, enlivening, and en- 
forcing the reaſoning by chaſte ſtrokes of 
fancy, eſpecially by inſinuating addreſſes to 


the hearers; by diſcovering a tender concern 


forthe beſt intereſts; by avoiding ox bros 
if oils of 
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of raillery, any pride or contempt of their 


opinions, how ridiculous ſoever they might 


be; by an habitual attention to their no- 
tions and views of things; by making pro- 
per allowances for their prejudices, and by 
entering into them with a kind af um- 
pathy.. '. | 

3. The third and laſt efential Hvifion 
of public ſpeaking which he conſidered, 
was, the meansof moving theheart, which he 
ſaid might be taken either in a larger ſenſe, 
for railing in the mind a calm eſteem of any 
virtue, branch of ſcience, or other valuable 


accompliſhment ; or, in a ſtrifter ſenſe, for 


railing the paſſions and affections of love, 
gratitude, joy, grief, hope, fear, pity, 
indignation, hatred; and thus bringing 
the principles or ſprings of human action 
into.immediate, exerciſe. His directions on 
this head were ſuch as theſe; that the 


Preacher ſhould conſider whether his ſub» 


ject admitted of paſſion, or warmthz—that 
he ſhould ſet before the minds of his 
bearers the moti ves or conſiderations hnatus 
rally ſuited to raiſe the particular paſſions 

or Ow of heart he intended to raiſe; 
| FR and 
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and that no paſſion was to be raiſed in any 
other way, than by its on peculiar mo- 
tives. He diſtinguiſhed between painting 
to the imagination, and moving the heart. 
The laſt might be often moſt ſucceſsfully 
done in the ſimpleſt language poſſible. He 
ſhewed, however, the power of a warm or 
of a vigorous imagination in heightening 
the paſſions, by placing the motives di- 
rectly ſuited to raiſe them in a ſtronger 
light than they would have otherwiſe ap- 
peared to the mind. On the other hand, 
he marked the danger, the great danger, 
of too much imagery, and even of inter- 
weaving any thing foreign with the im- 
mediate motives, any thing which has 
not a direct tendency to excite or heighten 
the feeling intended to be raiſed. He in- 


ſiſted, with Horace, that the ſpeaker ſhould 


be- firſt moved himſelf before he can move 
others, and that his feelings all along ſhould 
correſpond with theirs; that he ought to 
begin modeſtly, when they are calm, and 
riſe gradually into all the ardour of elo- 

| | | [ 
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He repreſented the raiſing proper reli» 
gious affections and feelings, as the moſt 
| agreeable part of a preacher's duty, the 
exerciſe of moſt of them being highly 
pleaſing; and that the more of this emo- 
tion animated a diſcourſe, the more inte- 
reſting it would be, if not alſo the more 
improving, At the ſame time, he repre- 
ſented the raiſing the paſſions as a work of 
great difficulty and delicacy, He account · 
ed for the ſucceſs of ſame, who had no 
great art or talents for oratory, and yet 
ſeemed able to raiſe and lead the paſſiong 
of their hearers at their pleaſure. It wag 
eaſy to ſtrike in with reigning prejudices, 
but exceedingly difficult to correct them; 
it was eaſy to gratify a prevailing humour; 
to heighten paſſions already too ſtrong, 
which needed to be lowered: to flatter 
men's vanity and ſelf-love, as if their re- 
ligions tenets were the only right ones, 
and to lead them to deſpiſe and hate others; 
but it was not fo eaſy to raiſe in their 
| hearts a ſupreme love of God and man- 
kind, the love of truth, equity, virtue, 


and 
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and other feelings which would lead them 
to live ſoberly, righteoufly, ani godly in | the 
world, Here he took occaſion to ſhow; 
that it was often a preacher's duty to allay 
a paſſion, to control and change it from 
an improper to a proper object; and he 
ſuggeſteod the general Ry or means of 
doing it. 
Aſter this lie conſidered the 1 
of a diſcourſe, which. ought to be different, 
according to the ſubje& handled in it. IF 
the chief deſign of the diſcourſe had been 
to illuſtrate or prove ſome religious truth; 
the moſt natural concluſion ſeems to be 
Corollaries or Inferences, Theſe, however, 
are generally beſt placed in that part of the 
diſcourſe where the truth of them will beſt 
appear, or the force of them be moſt felt, 
If the principal deſign has been to ſhow. 
the excellence or importance of ſome vir- 
tue, or to raiſe. ſome particular aſfection; 
then the concluſion ought to be a Nerapi- 
tulation of the principal arguments, or * 
the principal motives, collected in 
ſtrong point of view, and urged with wor 
whole accumulated weight. He conſidered 

| what 
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what is called an Application, as one of the 
propereſt concluſions in many caſes, via. 
the adapting the general topies inſiſted on 
in the diſcourſe, in a warm and maſterly 
manner, to the particular characters and 
ſituations of the different hearers. * 
His rules and obſervations on vis 
branch of this extenſive ſubje& were illuſ- 
trated by a rich variety of pertinent exam- 
ples, chiefly original “, which not only gave 
a perfectly clear idea of the fault he meant 
to correct, or the practice he meant to in- 
culcate, but alſo furniſhed excellent hints 
for compoſing ſermons on the particular 
ſubjects of religion from which the exam- 
ple was drawn. 

He concluded this firſt head with ſug- 
geſting the General Preparation neceſſary 
for ſucceeding in the work of compoſition 
vis. the laying in a proper ſtock of know- 
ledge and materials in our own minds: and 
acquiring the ability of making the beſt uſe 
of our materials, of arranging and apply- 
ing them in ſuch a manner as beſt to an- 


1 6. drawn from his own compoſitions, _ 
N ſwer 
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ſwer one or more of the three principal 


ends of public ſpeaking which we have in 


view. For both theſe purpoſes, he reeom- 
mended deep Meditation on every one of 
the great ſubjects of religion; the reading 
of thoſe books which contain the greateſt 


variety of rich materials; above all, the 


holy ſcriptures, which contain a greater 


variety of moral ſentiments than any other 


book in the world, paſſages of which may 
be introduced, not only in the way of 


proof and illuſtration, but of embelliſhment" 
to a diſcourſe ;— The reading alſo the heſt 


books of the ancient moraliſts: the know= 


ledge of logic; of the human underſtand- 


ing, and the beſt methods of reaching it 
by the power of conviction and perſuaſion : 


—the knowledge of the human heart ; iy 


various paſſions; the original intentions © 


the Author of Nature in them; their moſt - 


common deviations from their right ob- 
jects, and the moſt ſucceſsful methods of 
bringing them back. Eſpecially the know- 


ledge of the world or of real life, which 


would teach us the different ſprings or 
principles from which men act, the work- 
* ' | ings 
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mankind. 


1 of ſub-deceit—the. windings of the 
human heart: thus we ſhould be. able to 
paint manners, and delineate to the con- 
viction of our hearers their own real cha- 
racters. Our Saviour himſelf, in his diſ- 
courſes and parables, bas exhibited. very 
ſtriking pictures of the living manners af 


This firſt head, of which, 1 have given 

an imperfect ſketch, comprehended above 
two thirds of the whole Lectures. 

II. The ſecond head was ſhort, concern» 
ing the language. and ornaments of the, 
diſcourſe. Of his Lectures on this exhauſt» 
ed ſubject, I ſhall only mention the rules 
or directions he gave for forming a right 
ſtyle. 1. Cloſe thought“ on the ſubject. 
2. That we ſhould learn, in writing or 
compoſing, to ſtick ſcrupulouſly to nature; 
to deſcribe and paint things juſt as they are 
in themſelves: without this, there can be 
no true eloquence. 3. That we ſhould 
learn to correct our inward man; a florid 
imagination, a falſe . taſte for happineſs, a 


© # Scribendi red, ſapere eſt et principium et fons: _ 
. 5 proviſam rem non in vita ſequentur. © Hon, 
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low deſire of applauſe. Without this, lis 
ſaid, our compoſitions could never have 
that gravity, ſeriouſneſs, and earneſtneſs 
of manner, which they ought to have. 
4. That we ſhould accuſtom ourſelves to 
frequent compoſition, which would ſoon 
render it eaſy and pleaſant z for no exer- 
ciſe could be more pleaſant than to bring 
forth truth, and clothe it in proper lan- 


guage. 5. After we have read and medi- 
tated on à ſubject, we ſhould aceuſtom 


ourſelves to yield owr/elves up to the force 
of our own genius, without borrowing or 
tranſcribing from the writings of others, 
Here the pleaſure of being originals was 
ſtrongly inctlcated, as well as the utility 
of it. It would abridge one half of the 
labour of our lives. 6. That we ought 
generally to follow, in our ſtyle, the na- 
tural bent of our genius; and, in ſome 
eaſes, to endeavour to aſſiſt and ſtrengthen 
nature. 7. That we ſhould be at very 
great pains to aceommodate our ſtyle to 
the capacities of our hearers, and to avoid 


the abſurdity of ſpeaking in a learned or 


e ew before a common au- 


dience. 
| 


— 
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dience, And laſtly, That our ſtyle ſhould” 
be accommodated to the different ſubjgets 
ue ſpeak upon, and even to n different 

80 of the ſame ſubject. > Yi 
III. His third and laſt We head was, 
The complexion, and temper of mind, witli 
which diſcourſes intended for the inſtrue- 
tion of mankind ought to be both com- 
poſed and delivered; With reſpect to the 
firſt of theſe, I ſhall only mention the fee 
advices he gave at the beginning, without 
attempting to abridge the many excellent 
things he threw out, relative to the pecu- 
liar characteriſtical temper and behaviour 
becoming ſtudents of theology, as advocates 
for virtue and religion. He began with 
recommending to them a conſtant effort to 


form themſelves to a certain ſenſibility of 


heart; and, as the means of improving 
this, he recommended a diligent peruſal 
of the works of ſuch writers as had the 
greateſt power over the human mind. Fre- 
quent contemplation on ſuch objects as 
were great and intereſting in their own na- 
ture.—The. avoiding of every thing unfa- 
vourable tg this ſenſibility, particularly a 


DR. LEECHMAN, -. 
too minute attention to metaphyſical, diſs 
putes in philoſophy, and to, party diſputes 
in religion. 2. A ſtrong ſenſe of what is 
fit, decent, or becoming. 3. An unfeigned 
and hearty deſire of doing good, hy com- 
municating important inſtruction to our 
hearers, which would cut off all ſuperſi- 
cial-ornaments, and all vain. deſires of ap- 


plauſe. This ardour to do good ought not 


only to exiſt in our, minds, but to be viſi- 
ble in our diſcourſes; and ought to re- 
preſs all appearances of ſelf-ſufficiency and 
contempt. of any elaſs of our hearers; for 
that the meaneſt of mankind had a certain 
— 2 power of diſcerning theſe things. 
He ſuggeſted ſome fine conſiderations to 
awaken tenderneſs for others; that, even 
independent of its influence on our diſ- 
courſes, it was an amiable and proper tem- 
per in itſelf, That it was only after a long 
courſe of ſtudy that we ourſelves were 
able to attain to any juſt and accurate no- 
tions. of things. That no perſon remained 
willingly in an error. That there was ge- 
nerally a mixture of truth and falſehood in 
the prejudices of mankind ; and chat the 

Vor. I. F firſt 
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firſt ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed; 
and fully acknowledged, which woul@ 
greatly facilitate our attempts to correct the 
laſt. 3. That we ought to avoid the op- 
poſite extremes of eredulity and ſceptieiſm - 
The firſt would hurt us in the judgment 
of the diſeerning part of our hearers: the 
laſt had miſerable effects in deadening ſome 
of the beſt feelings of the mind. And, 
laſtly, That we ſhould endeavour to ac- 
quire a kind of authority, viz. the autho- 
rity of wiſdom and virtue, by preſerving 
an entire blameleſſneſs of manners, main- 
taining a certain decency and dignity of 
character; by a ftri& command over our 
o te; and a conftant gs: 0 
| whit wHeh, 2, 

© Beſides his nine on ae ory af 
Chriſtianity, and on compoſition, ' Dr. 
Leechman introduced among his contro- 
verſial ones ſeveral other trains of Lectures 
very improving to his ſtudents, partieu- 
larly a ſet on be Lata of Meſfos, and the 
_ Civil and Religious Gonfhitution of the . 
rneliles; exhibiting it in a juſt and rational 
light, and; vindieating it from the objee- 
1 1 tions 
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tions of the adverſaries of | revelation” 
founded on a ſuperficial knowledge of it. 
Another ſet he gave, which I never heard, 
on the Excellence of the Scriptures, eſpeci- 
ally the writings of the Old Teſtament; 
the ſingular and valuable knowledge which 
they furniſu to mankind beyond all other 
writings ; the manner in which they en- 
force virtue and religion; tlie beauties of 
particular parts of them, &c. The chief 
deſign of theſe laſt lectures was to awaken 
the curioſity and ardnur of young minds, 


and incite them to CO tr hh _ 
n books. 
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Docrox LEECHMAN continued in the 
theological chair ſeventeen years, cutting 
off, from time to time, ſuch parts of his 
lectures as were leaſt valuable; enriching 
them, with ſomgthing new | gr morę im- 
portant, ſuggeſted, by the train of reading 
in which he was engaged, or by his own 
fertile mind: eſpecially vindicating and 
eſtabliſhing the grand atruths gf natural 
Me. BB 


of and 
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and revealed religion againſt the principal 
ohjections made to them by Mr. Hume, 
Lord Bolingbroke, Voltaire, and other 
ſceptical writers, whoſe books made their 
firſt appearance during that period, and, 
from the literary reputation of the authors, 
attracted more of the public attention than 
they deſerved. Dr. Leechman was indeed 
qualified; beyond moſt men, to be a ſucceſs 
ful teacher and defender of truth, His love 
of it was pure and warm: yet this gene- 
rous warmth was ſtrictly guarded by the 
modeſty of his own mind; and never be- 
trayed him into any harſh or indecent lan- 
guage towards thoſe whoſe' opinions he 
could not but conſider as hoſtile to truth, 
and to the beſt intereſts of mankind. He 
was as free, as any man I ever knew, from 
digotry, or an improper attachment to any 
ſyſtems of Theology or Philoſophy, that of 
Hutchefon his beloved friend not excepted: 

He was, to all appearance, equally candid 
with the” juitly-admired Lardner : and 
though his reading or learning was conſi- 
derably inferior to that ptodigy of know- 
b 2 yehgt was _ voy” extenſive, eſpe· 
cially 
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cially in the Hiſtorical, Motal, and Theelo- 


gical branches., 1 He had perhaps more ori- | 
_ginal genius, and force o mind than 


_Lardner, | He had a moſt remarkable ta- 
lent of ſeleting what was moſt important 
or, moſt ſtriking on every ſubject he 
handled; fo that his arguments were never 
ſpecious, but ſolid; not founded on ſpecu- 
lations, but facts ; urged, at the ſame time, 
with a degree of warmth which carried the 


: hearers along with him 3 for | they os - 


addreſſed egually to the judgment and to 
the heart, In fine, the exertion of theſe 
diſtinguiſhed talents, was ſtimulated and 
heightened by a ſpirit of manly devotion, 
which he never concealed, but gave way 
to on all proper occaſions ; and though the 
eſſects of this were tranſient on many, yet 
it left ſuch impreſſions on ſome minds us 
will never be entirely effaced, 
Dr. Leechman's fame and ſucceſs: 10 ba 
"Teaches, was ſuch, as might be expected 
from ſuch talents and virtues. + The firſt 
prejudices raiſed againſt him were '{oon 
Forgotien, The * Hall at ig 
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1 ercnded in his rims wich 2 greater 
number of ſcholars than any other in Scot- 
and. His Iabours there contributed to en- 
- creaſe che riſing reputation of that Univer- 
ty, and did eminent ſerviee to the Church; 

» «ſpecially by infpiring young minds with 
Taff ardouvr for truth, cheriſhing a ſpirit of 
inquiry aſter it, and Miffuſing rational and 
uderal fentiments of Religion in that corner 
of the cbuntry. Even the young men 
deſigned for the miniſtry among the Se- 
« ceders, ho are conſidered as the moſt ri- 
gi ſe in Scotland, attended Dr. Leech- 
man's lectures in ebnet numbers ; 
and thus manifeſted a thirſt for 700 
ledge, and u liberality of mind, which did 
them much hongur. Many ingenious 
5 young men from England and Ireland at- 
tended his lectures, and improved under 
his tuition, ſeveral of whom have fince 
*Jiftinguiſhed themſelves both among the 
Diſſenters and in the Church. His nume- 
tous ſcholars, however they might differ 
ein their ſentiments of ſpeculative theology 
1 W 8 were all cordially 


. united 
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united in their affection and yeneration for 
their,old Maſter, ac abet _ 
ed to the laſ. W oh 

Is the ſummer 1 "Ms, Lecter 
rode to London in company with his firſt 
pupil Mr. Geddes, then in à very decline | 
ing ſtate. of health. Their ſtay was but 
ſhort ; yet Mr. Leechman was then intro- 

duced to Lardner, Benſon, and other emi- 
nent men among the diſſenters. His ac- 
quaintanee with Dr. Price commenced af 
terwarde, with hom he correſponded oo · 
caſionally. Their mutual and very ſincere 
friendſhip continued through life. After 
Mr. Geddes's death, Mr. Leechman reviſed 
his papers, and publiſhed in the year 1748 
his Poſthumous Eſſay on ibe Cumpqition 
and. Manner Mriting of the Angiems,\ e, 

pecially Plato; a book which deſerves to hs 

better known among ſcholars, than I ima - 

gine it is. That young gentleman ventured 

to attack Warburton, then in the zenith 

of his glory, and to expoſe ſome of his 

fanciful opinions reſpecting Plato, by man 5 
juſt criticiſms, mixed ith « 4 * de t 

4 a humour. 
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Ta Mr Leechman's advice and affiftance 
the world are indebted for a ſtill more va- 
luable preſent—4 Syfem of Moral Philo« 
fophy by Dr. "Hutcheſon, publiſhed from 
his original M88. by his fon in the year 
1755: To this Dr. Leechman prefixed a 
large account of the lift,” writings, and 
character of the author. Though the pic- 
ture is drawn by the hand of a friend, and 
is a very beautiful one, thoſe who were 
beſt acquainted with the original, know that 
it is not too flattering ;—that' it is drawn 
with ſingular modeſty, ſimplicity, and fide- 
lity, and no feature exaggerated beyond 
the life. Some time before the laſt publi- 
eation, the Univerſity had eee. him 
Nene of Doctor in Divinity. 

In May 1757, Dr. Leechman was choſen 
Powe Bol the General Aſſembly, and 
next year opened their meeting with a ſer- 
mon on The Wifdom'of God in the Chriſe 
tian Revelation, which was afterwards 
printed. It contains à greater variety of 
uvncommon and ſtriking obſervations on 
me ſubject, than are to be found in any 
vo publication of ts fame ſize. The 

| | advices 
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advices to the clergy, at the end of the 
ſermon, are connefted” with tlie ſubject, 


and varied from the train of the N 
Grant 0 nenen an! 


Dr. Leechman was flender In His wars 


but had firm nerves, and a ftrong, clear, 
commanding voice. His health was bn 


the while good, but needed the guard of | 


ſtriet temperance and exerciſe during the 
fummer months; and was withal, at times, 


ſo precarious as to Warm his frlends. In 


His youth he was thought to be in the laſt 


| Mage of a conſumption, and recovered be- 
yond expectation. At Glaſgow, he Was 
ſubject to frequent coughs, which did not 
however prevent him from ſtudying hard, 
and teaching conſtantly; till about the be- 
Singing of the year 1759, when his cough 
encreaſed, accompanied with hectic fits. 
This ended in his ſpitting up an impoſt- 


hume from his breaſt. During this illneſs 


he taught as long as he was able, in the 
public hall, and afterwards in a large room 


in his on houſe, till he was forced to ſtop 


in the middle of a' Lecture: yet he ſtill 
continued to meet with his ſtudents and 
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to. hear their diſcourſes, after he was unable 
to ſpeak to them longer, mn tene 
nutes nee 
In the beginning of that 1 
phyſicians ſent him to Briſtol, Mrs, Leech- 
man and he ſet out in the view of going 
by London, with many introductory let- 
t Mare ill on the road, that 


0 delay. He received great benefit 
from the uſe of the waters, living, during 


the ſummer and. harveſt months, at the 
village of Clifton-hill, where they met with 
much civility and attention from ſeveral 
gentlemen. and glergymen in that neigh- 
bourhood. When the time of the College 
Seſſion ee they returned by Blen- 
heim, Cireneeſter, &, and ſpent ſome 
days at Oxford; but unfortunately, ſaw 
few of the illuſtrious men of learning there, 
as it was then the time of vacation; and 
his ſtate of health not yet permitting him 
to viſit his friends in London, he deter- 
* to go home by the Weſt road. He 
ſpent a Sunday at Warrington with the 
late Dr. Wen then at the head of that 
academy 
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Academy g the firſt time, L imaglne, thieſd 
two kindred fouls had the pleaſure of meet 
zug: but they were no ſtrangers to ont 
andther, as they eorreſponded by letters, 
and the Utiverlity" of Glaſgow Rad ſeit 

" Pe Warrington Profeſſor his degree of 
Doktot in Divinity" a literary honour” to 
which very few men were ſo well entitled 
i he, "though his great modeſty made him 
Tarpriſed at receiving it Without ſolicita- 
tion. In different places of England, Dr. 
Leechman unexpectedly met with his old 
ſcholars, who embraced him with 9 
warm feelings of friendſhip and affection. 
On the whole, his health was ſo much 
confirmed by this excurſion, that he was 
able to teach regularly during the two en- 
ſuing ſeſſions, not, however, without ſome 
Night threatenings of the en of his we 
mer 9 | 


After the death of Mr. Neil Cube 
Principal of the Univerſity, Pr. Leechman 
was raiſed to that office during the ſummer 
1761, by a preſentation from the king. 
For this laſt ſtep of his advancement he 


way 
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was chiefly indebted to Mr. Mure, then one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer in Scot- 
land, his old pupil and intimate friend. 
The ſtudents of divinity Jaw with regret 
their Profeſſor. removed from a ' ſtation 
here he had been ſo uſeful to them; yet 
iber were happy to ſee him raiſed to what 
is the ſummit of ambition to a clergyman 
in Scotland; placed at the head of à re- 
ſpectable Univerſity, and in a ſituation 
where he could enjoy otium cum dignitate. 
Indeed the late of his health had been for 
ſome time fo precarious, and he exerted 
himſelf in doing his duty to others with 
ſo much ardour, and ſo much indifference 
about his on health and life, that nothing 
could be more ſeaſonable than this relax- 
ation from the labour of public teaching. 
It was probahly the principal means of pro- 
longing his valuable life for five and twenty 
years. 
Tet it was impoſitble for a mind ſo con- 
ſcientious and ſo active as his was, to en- 
joy much eaſe in his new ſtation, entruſted 
as he was with the overſight, bath of the 
Morals and Literature of ſuch a numerous 
lociety | 


* 
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ſociety; and having a peculiar trouble from 
his office with the ſuperintendance and ads 
miniſtration of the various branches of its 
revenue, more complicated and conſiderable; 
on the whole; than that of the other Scots 
tich Univerſities, This trouble was doubts 
leſs- encreaſed, from his having been little 
- accuſtomed to beigen A his eren 
life. 1 

Beſides, he aid not e himſelf: to 
Fig ordinary routine of duty connected 
with his office; but entered warmly into 
every ſeheme for the benefit and improve- 
ment of the ſociety ſuggeſted by other 
Profeſſors, and proſecuted - ſome ſchemes 
of his own ſuggeſtion, He gave a Lecture, 
for ſome time, once -a week, to the ſtu- 
«dents of divinity, which he was entitled 
to do as Primarius Profeſſor; and during 
the ſeſſion 1763, and ſeveral following ſeſ- 
ſions, he gave Weekly Lectures to the whole 
'Univerlity, 1 believe, upon the Sunday 
evening, when they were diſengaged from 
their peculiar ſtudies; Lectures upon va- 
rious ſubjects, ſuch as the «deſign of Aca- 
e Ilitutions, and the conduct in- 
| cumbent 
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eumbent both on the Maſters and Scholara 
to anſwer this deſign :- upon f Selftno w. 
Leage, as ſubſervient to this, as well as; to 
our general conduct in life —upon the 
Wiſdom and Benefit of Early Piety ;— 
upon the Excellency of the Scriptures, with 
ſome other Lectures formerly delivered in 
the Divinity Hall, and now adapted to a 
more mixed audience. Theſe Lectures were 
remeinbered and ſpoken gf afterwards, as ex- 
cellently calculated to inſpire young minds 
with-an ardour both for literary and moral 
improvement, and to ſtimulate them to ſtre- 
nuous exertions in this ſteep but pleaſing 
path: to guard them againſt the influerice 
of the ſpirit of ſcepticiſm and licentiouſnels, 
very catching in the preſeut age; and to 
prepare them to make a manly ſtand, in 
their riper years, for truth, virtue, liberty, 
and every thing important to mankind. 
Several of the ſtudents, who attended theſe 
Evening Lectures, ſtill remember the deep 
impreſſions which they made upon their 
minds at the time, the encreaſed attach 
ment to ſtudy, 51 the exertions re by 
MD bas 41 ee * 
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2 Theſe Lectures ſeem nat to have been , ; 


continued longer than the year 1766; but 


for more than ten years aſter, he continued 


to preach frequently in the College Chapel 


on ſubjects peculiarly adapted to his audi - 


ence. | In June 1767, he was called to 
preach before the Society for propagating 
Chriſtian Knowledge in Scotland, and he 
publiſhed his ſermon on the Excellence 
the Spirit or Genius , Cbriſtianin as. a 
Spirit of Fortitude, of Love, and of a found 
Mind; a diſcourſe not inferior to i_y of 
wa former publications “. 
His faculties remained in Full 51 
gour amidſt the enecreaſing infirmities of 
old age, and his taſte for valuable know- 
ledge as acute as ever. This enabled 
him to be uſeful to many in his 


Not long after, a ſermon was preached before the Sy- 
nod of Aberdeen, and publiſhed by Profeſſor Campbell of 


that univerſity, on the very ſame ſubject, and from the 


ſame text, 2 Tim. i. 7. yet in the train of ſentiment there 
is little or no coincidence, It is hard to ſay which of 


theſe two able and worthy men have done moſt juſtice to 


the ſubject. Dr. C.'s diſcourſe is addreſſed to the Judg- 
ment, and excels in juſt criticiſms on the N. T. inge- 
nivus, deep, and accurate obſervations on human nature 


and human life. Dr. L. “s excels in animation, being more 


3 to the heart. 
8 private 


aun eiern os 


| e capacity. His houſe was open to 
ſtudents in every walk, where the conver- 


ſation uſually turned on ſubjects of learns 
ing antl taſte, and contributed to their im- 
provement; The ſtudents of theology he 
naturally conſidered as more under his pa- 
tronage than the reſt; and he laid himſelf 
out to be eſpecially uſeful to ſuch of them, 
as choſe to cultivate an acquaintance wit 
him by drawing them out into an eaſy 
unreſerved- converſation, tending to open 
and enlarge their minds; by directing the 
courſe of their reading; and freely giving 
them advice, with a candour and perſuaſive 
warmth in ſome ſort peculiar to himſelf, 
When he found, in ſtudents of this line, 
parks of real genius and ſterling worth, 
ready to be extinguiſhed by the cold frowns 
of poverty and negleQ, ſuch ſtudents he 
cheriſhed with the care of a fond parent; 
aſſiſting them in the proſecution of their 
Rydies, not only by his advice but his 
money, his books, his intereſt to obtain 
for them the burſaries of the univerſity, 
and his recommendations to ſuch as were 
b to provide for them according to their 


Narr merit: 
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merit: yet his ſphere of uſefulneſs in this 
way was not wide. He was however per- 
ſonally acquainted with a fe men of rank 
in his own country, and lived in habits of 
intimacy with ſome of them; and his ſta- 
tion, at the head of the Univerſity, gave 
him a ſlight connexion with a few more. 
To them he applied, with a modeſt free - 
dom, in behalf of his friends; and his ap- 
plication had ſometimes a more than com- 
mon weight, from the known i n and 
dignity of his character. 5 
His efforts to do good v were by no means 
conſined to this particular channel, but 
equally aſſiduous and ſpirited in every 
other within his reach. Having no chil- 
dren of his own, he ated the part of a 
father to ſeveral children of his friends, 
who were educated at his houſe ; and his 
bounty to neceſſitous families and perſons, 
appeared, to the few who knew a little of 


it, far to exceed his abilities; for till with- 7 


in a year or two of his death, his income, 
communibus annis, was no more than a 
hundred and ninety pounds, upon which 
he Was 7 e the expences of 

Vor. I. | what 


; Hle often viſited his relations in Dol- 
©, =» phinton, who all, in their ſtations, deſerv- 
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what is looked upon as a ſtation of ſome 
eminence: but the funds of this bounty 
were ſupplied by a prudent cxconomy, and 
even a generous ſelf-denial. When a lady, 
who was his intimate friend, preſſed him 
one day to change the en carriage he 
uſed, for a doſe one, as the expence of 
horſes would be the ſame, he walked ſeve- 
ral times through the room without re- 
turing any anſwer. © TI hear you think- 
ing, ſaid the, * ſhall I be ſo vain as 
4 to ſet up a fine carriage? - No, ſaid 
he, I was thinking whether the differ- - 
® ence in the tax, &c. would not give 
more comfort to a certain family than 1 
L could enjoy from that convenience my- 
© ſelf.” He ſometimes thanked God he 
' - was born in a low ſtation of life, becauſe 

it taught him the many difficulties and 
hardſhips attending that ſtate, to which 
-, otherwiſe he muſt have been a ſtranger. 


ald his countenance and approbation. He 


inquired feelingly into their circumſtances 
b en took care that their chil- 
'+ -— dren 


o4 
& 


wh 
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dren ſhoutd be properly educated; and en- 
tered into buſineſs; and whatever was 
needed for thoſe purpoſes, beyond” what 
they could conveniently raiſe, he ſupplied; 
As he was above the pride of ſtation or 
rank, ſo he was equally above every other 
kind of pride. Diſtinguiſhed as he was 
by his talents and virtues in the eyes of 
others, he ſeemed ignorant of this diſtinc- 
tion himſelf. He had much of that child 
like modeſty and ſimplicity which- often 
mark true genius and worth. No man 
ever ſaw him give a look, or heard him 
utter 2 ſentence, that betrayed s conſci» 
ouſneſs of any ſuperiority,” even n en 
loweſt of mankind. © : 

For the laſt twelve years of kl iſh 10 60 


diftrefſed with aſthrnatie and gravelliſh com- 


plaints, which he bote with great patience; 
Having in his youth imptoperly accuſtoms 


ed himſelf to late, rather than early hours of /; hs in 


ſtudy ; this, together with his aſthma, gu- | 


dually brought on a habit of night- walking, 
ſuch, that for ſeveral yeats he had no ſleep 


till fix or ſeven in the morning, and then 
> raj lade ſoinetinaes.nons at all for a 


% | an 


— 
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night or two together. Yet he never com- 
plained. When Mrs. Leechman expreſſed 
ber regret for theſe tedious and tireſome 
nights “ hy ſhould I tire?“ ſaid he. #1 
* have God, Providence, my Bible, and 
every thing connected with them, to 
think of; and, being free from pain, I 
am always able to purſue ſuch a train of 
thought as is ſufficiently agreeable.” Ne- 
vertheleſs, the want of this beſt of all reſto- 
ratives by degrees waſted his fleſh, and ex- 
hauſted his bodily ſtrength, without having 
any viſible effect upon his ſpirits. Theſe con- 
tinued invariably good. He was ever fit for 
buſineſs or converſation. His mind ſeemed 
indeed to be in a great meaſure independ- 
ent of all hodily infirmities and connexions. 
Firm in its own native and acquired vi- 
gour, ſupported by the ſteady principles 
and joyful hopes of religion, and perpetu- 
ally animated by ſome worthy purpoſe, it 
ſtood in no need of the amuſements which 
weaker minds are obliged to have recourſe 
to, in order to ſupport or recruit their ex- 
hauſted ſpirits. _ For theſe Dr. Leechman 
at. no time of life had any inclination, 
zin $ 0 though 
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though he was very indulgent to others. 
The only amuſement, which he ſeemed to 
take pleaſure in, was, the adorning and 
improving his farm of Achinairn, near 
Glaſgow, and directing the operations go- 
ing on there. Rural buſineſs perfectly ſuits 
ed the ſimplicity of his taſte : he had con- 
tracted an early fondneſs of i it, which e bon 
tinued to the laſt, 

During the laſt years of his lifs, * con- 
ſidered reading as a mere amuſement, and 
paſſed away in it many hours of the day 
and of the night very agreeably ; but con- 
verſation was ſtill more "agreeable to him. 
Some of his happieſt hours ſeemed to be 
thoſe which he ſpent with a literary friend 
or two, of the fame inquiſitive turn with 
himſelf; in hearing their ſentiments, and 
communicating his - own, on books and 
men with a perfect freedom. Theological 
ſubjects were his favourite topic of conver- 
ſation, eſpecially Scripture knowledge and 
enquiry: He liſtened with unuſual atten» 

tion and pleaſure to any thing new ſtruck 

out by his ingenious friends in the courſe 
1 ſtudies of the Scripture; any ehing 
G 3 that 
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that tended to throw light on the dark and 
difficult paſſages of the ſacred writings, to 
remove objections, and place the grand diſ- 
coveries of Divine Revelation in a clear and 


connected point of view. And being himſelf 


maſter of almoſt all that had been written by 
the learned in this way, he corrected. or 
confirmed what waz ſaid, by his own. judi» 
cious obſervations. But I muſt not run 


eee 


THE time at laſt came, when this valu- 
able man, beloved and revered by his 
friends, and by the ſociety over which he 
preſided, was to be 222 
and introduced into a ſuperior ſociety... 

had been his conſtant aim — 4 
fully and uſefully, the talents entruſted by 
Heaven to his management. A ſenſe of 
God had habitually and thoroughly poſſeſſ- 
ed his mind. The ſtream of his religious 
principles and feelings had ever intermin- 
gled with the current of his 
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in his ſoul; and given a new force to every 
exertion he made for the good of mankind, 
through the courſe of a long and laborious 


his faculties remained, that he would enjoy 
the-teſtimony of a good conſcience, and 
feel-the ſupport of the faith and hope of 
the Goſpel in his laſt moments. But few 
good men in this, or indeed in any age, 
have felt it to the degree in which he did, 
or exhibited at the cloſe of life a ſpirit and 
a behaviour that came ſo very near to that 
of the primitive followers of Chriſt. 3 
When Dr. Leechman was at his country 
houſe about the middle of September 1785, 
being now in the eightieth year of his age, 
his ſtrength exhauſted By the want of ſleep, 
and his body worn to a ſhadow ;. he had a 
ſudden and violent paralytic ſhock, in con- 
ſequence of which he lay inſenſible for an 
hour. He came out of this, however, per- 
fectly well, as if nothing had happened. 
But on the 24th- of October he had a ſe- 
cond ſhock of the ſame. kind, that laſted 
only five minutes, and deprived him of the 
"nn of his whole left ſide, which he never 

e recovered, 


life, It was therefore to be expeded, if 4 
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recovered, but he lay for ſix weeks longer in 
his bed in a ſtate of extreme weakneſs. He 
was for the moſt part free from ſharp pain, 
yet often, for days together, reſtleſs and 
diſtreſſed in every poſture that could be 
. contrived: for him; which he bore with 
great patience. During this laſt ſcene of 
his life, he exhibited to thoſe about him, a 
ſpectacle, not of compaſſion or regret, but 
worthy of -admiration—a- great ſoul in a 
manner without a body: for his bodily 
powers were all gone, except the power of 
ſpeech, and this ſometimes ſcarcely-audible. 
But his mind retainedits wonted vigour ; con- 
tinued in full poſſeſſion of its faculties; often 
as intelligent, judicious, and even acute, as 
ever; always firm, ſerene, and happy, to a 
degree which he was unable to expreſs. 
This viſible contraſt between the wweakne/7 
of his body and the „rengtb of his mind 
ſtruck every perſon who was witneſs to it; 
eſpecially his uncommon fortitude and joy 
in the proſpect of his approaching diſſu- 
tion. When ſome of us could not help 
expreſſing ſome ſurpriſe at his ſingular 
com r and fortitude, he confeſſed, he 
had 
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had often been a coward for pain, and 
perhaps was fo ſtill; but added, that he ne- 
ver had been afraid of death. His gene- 
rous and kind affections too continued to 
flow with their uſual vigour. He entered with 
ſpirit into any ting connected with the cauſe 
of religion and learning. He converſed with 
his friends, when he was able; intereſted 
himſelf in all their concerns as woch as ever; 
adminiſtered conſolation to ſuch of them as 
needed it; affectionate exhortation and ad- 
vice to others: he poured out warm wiſhes 
and prayers for their virtue and happineſs, 
eſpecially for the proſperity of the ſo- 
ciety with which he was connected. When 
unable to ſpeak himſelf, he was happy in 
ſeeing one or two of his friends ſitting by 
mis bed-ſide, and in hearing them converſe 
together on any ordinary ſubject. He 
threw in a word now and then, which 
ſhowed that his mind was amuſed by what 
paſſed, and entered into it with men | 
ſometimes with a degree of pleaſantry. 
His diſorder took various turns, and 

onee or twice flattered his friends, even his 
„ Aer friends, with ſome flight hope of 

3 a reco- 
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ſul Spectre was diſarmed of all its terrors. 
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a recovery. His own hopes, Aa were 
very different from theirs; he knew that 
the time & his departure was at hand; he 
law death full before him. But the fright- 


He beheld: it, not only without pain and 
fear, not merely with a well-founded hope, 
but with the moſt perfect aſſurance that 
can be oageinrd. of ag a glorious 


5 71s yy not. dee the . 
ouſneſs of any merit, or of any thing he 
had done to entitle. him to it; but upon 
the goodneſs and grace of God, put be- 

vond all doubt by Jeſus Chriſt. To the 
happineſs to converſe with him on his 
death- bed, his mind appeared much de- 


| lighted: with the grateful. recollection of all 


the undeſerved mercies of God, which he 
had experienced during his paſt life, and 
quite tranſported with the unbounded and 
endleſs proſpecis of Divine . that 
were before him. | 

Lal hots thenn- niches; acted 


wen of his converſation and devotions. 


Profeſſor 
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Profeſſor Richardſon called on him one 
evening, and brought to his bed-ſide a 
Church, the ſon of a late worthy. noble» 
man, who had placed him at Glaſgow col - 
lege for the early part of his education, 
very much under the eye of Dr. Leechman. 
He took the young gentleman by the hand, | 
and with a venerable placid aſpeQ, an ani» 
mated eye, a diſtinct, though feeble; arti» 
culation, he ſpoke to him, as near as can 
be recollected, in theſe words: Mr. 
4 C-——, I am always happy to ſee you; 
* particularly ſo at preſent. You ſee the 
* ſituation I am in. I have not many 
days to live:; and I am glad you have 
* had an opportunity of witneſſing the 
© tranquillity of my laſt moments. But, 
it is not tranquillity and compoſure alone: 
it is joy and triumph; it is complete 
* exultation. His features kindled, his 
voice roſe, as he ſpoke. 4 And whence,” 
continued he, does this exultation fpring? 
From that book,” pointing to a Bible 
that lay on a little table by his bed-ſide ; 
W en book, too much n it 

| * deed, 
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* deed, but which contains invaluable trea- 
« ſures! treaſures of joy and rejoicing : for 
« it makes us certain, that this mortal ſhall 
„put on immortality, You have choſen 
(te Church for your profeſſion. You are 
* of the Church of England. I am a Preſ- 
«/byterian. The difference between us is 
&* not great. I will therefore aſſure you, 
I that if you enter with a juſt and proper 
* ſpirit into the diſcharge of your duty, 
4 you will find it a ſource” of the higheſt 
® enjoyment in all periods of your life, — 
* eſpecially in the cloſe of it. If happi- 
« neſs be connected with the contempla- 
tion of the grandeſt and moſt elevating 
objects, what can be grander or more ſub- 
« lime than the views exhibited by Chriſti- 
anity ?—Your father was my friend. 1 
„have always been intereſted in your wel- 
« fare; and I am happy on my death- bed, 
* to give you an old man's bleſſing.” He 
ſhook hands again, and parted with his 
young friend, not a little affected with the 
_—_ Yet it was by no means a ſingular 
for in this ſpirit and manner he con- 
nerd _ ſeveral of his friends. And 
the 
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the pleaſing ſerenity and elevation of hit 
mind communicated a degree of elevation 
to theirs, which they had ſeldom experi- 
enced ; eſpecially to Mrs. Leechman's, to 
whom he behaved with diſtinguiſhed ſym- 
pathy and tenderneſs. - She continued at 
his bed-ſide night and day. It was indeed 
ſurpriſing how her delicate frame was able 
to bear the anxiety and fatigue of ſuch an 
attendance. But her mind was calm, re- 
ſigned, often very thankful; She had ſome- 
times dreaded that her huſband might be 
left behind her, and had figured this ſitua- 
tion as uncomfortable to him. She had 
wiſhed only for health and ſpirits ſufficient 
to enable her to do her laſt duty to him; 
and, having obtained her wilt _ was * 
tisfied. 

On a Sunday morning, * the time 
of Divine ſervice, not many days before 


his death, he looked remarkably ill: his 
pulſe ſunk lower than uſual. Upon which 
Mrs. Leechman ſaid to him, You ſeem, 
my dear, to be drawing near your jour- 
«'ney's end.” —“ 80 much the better,” he 
replied ; 5 So much the better. Come, 
bis | ws 
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Lord Jeſus! come quickly.“ Then, af 
ter a ſhort pauſe, Into thy hands, O hea- 
4% venly Father! I commit my ſpirit. Thou 
4 canſt make me happy in ten thouſand 
« ways, which I cannot now conceive.” 


Then he added, in a firmer and more 
elevated tone, O Death! where is thy 
« ting? O Grave! where is thy victory? 
Thanks be unto God, who giveth me the 
victory through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord.“ 
And his animation and triumph ftill en- 
creaſing, he continued, This mortal ſhall 
put on immortality, This corruptible 
© ſhall put on incorruption, and be fa- 
® ſhioned like unto the glorious body of 
* Jeſus Chriſt: And a good deal more in 
the ſame ſtrain. Finding himſelf revive a 
little, and expecting, probably, that he 
ſhould not have another opportunity, he 
defired his ſervants might be called up. He 
ſhook hands with them all ; thanked them 
for the attention and concern they had 
ſhewn, and the toil they had lately had 


about him; gave his advice and bleſſing 
to each of them, and to every other per- 
ſon in the room; Aſter this, he prayed ; 
ES Hg and 
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and part of it was a moſt rational and pa- 


| thetic prayer for the Univerſity, both ma- 


ſters and ſcholars. - This was the: longeſt 
exertion he was able to make on his death- 
bed; for he continued ſpeaking for a con- 
fiderable time with aſtoniſhing' diſtinneſs, 
vigour, and fervour. He exhauſted himſelf, 
however, by this, and fpoke little during the 
reſt of that day. But the next day he fent for 
Dr. Finlay, Profeſſor of Divinity, and regret- 
ted that he was now ſo weak, as to be unable 
to take farewel of the reſt of his colleagues; 
deſired the Doctor to carry to them his blefſ- 
ing, and his beſt advice, which was, to con- 
tinue to do their duty, and to exert them- 
ſelves in their ſeveral departments, as they 
bad hitherto done. Aﬀer which he offer- 
ed up another ſhort but fervent prayer for 
the Univerlity. 
He lived ſeveral days after this, ſpoke 

very little, by reaſon of encreaſing ſickneſs 
and diſtreſs; but the calm, humble; and 
heavenly ſtate of his mind continued unva- 
ried, On the firſt of December he recover- 
ed ſo much, as to ſurpriſe every body, and 
converſed again with his friends in the moſt 

ANY NOT | , eaſy 
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this ray of hope was ſoon extinguiſhed! 
For the next day he had a third attack of 
like the former, but over his whole body; 
ſuch, that it was thought impoſſible he 
could come out of it. He did, however, 
recover in an hour or two; and though he 
ſpoke nothing that evening but yes or no 
when a queſtion was put to him ; he ſeem- 
ed eaſy, or free from pain; his countenance 
reſumed its wonted ſenſibility and. placid 
ſerenity. His eyes, however, were for the 
moſt part ſhut, ſometimes opened, only to 
lift them up to heaven, regardleſs. of every 
thing around him, except Mrs. Leechman, 
who repeated to him a paſſage or two. of 
Scripture, and a hymn * that he was fond 
of. Thus he continued till very early in 
the morning, December 3, when be fell 


The hour of my departure's come: 
1 hear the voice that calls me home. 
At laſt, -O Lord! let trouble ceaſe, 
And let thy ſervant die in peace. | 
The race appointed I have run, 
The combat's o'er, the prize is won, ce. an. N 
8 | Hyun V. er forgery. cou 
Central Aſſembly. 


38 Alec, 


DR. LEEOHMAN, 


aſtcep, and this in ſo eaſy a manner, that no 
body about him Knew the exact time when 
it — Ir tlg 10 8 ati 0420s 


"Such? was "the le 3 and ſuch the dea th, of 
ah good man, The 18 4 Plealing 
and. ſtriking proc „dba Chriſtianity has 
not grown old by felge of time, but con- 
tinues to exert, even at this day, its primi- 
tive happy influence on ſome of t Ee moſt 


liberal and beſt cultivated minds, "( of this 


— RET 


knowledge did not weaken, but! frengthen 
his faith. He had within im a fund of 
everlaſting conſolation and good bope "throug 5 
grace ; which became more and more lively 
the nearer he approached to the $3 
mation of his hope, and rendered the laſt 
ſcene, amidſt the moſt humiliating bodily 
weakneſs, by far the higheſt and bel 
ſcene of his life * 1 
But the chief parpole of drawing up 
this plain and er- narrative, and pre- 
nenen ba fring . 


* * Very ans Chriſtians have been al) diſturbed at 
| the view of the approach of death: and, of the other 
hand, very ſceptical philoſophers have ſeen it approach with- 
out any diſturbance. Recent inſtances of both will 'beeafily 
recollected. With reſpect to the Tally to ſay" — of the 


Vos. * H differ. 
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bing it to Dr. Leectinan's Sermons, is, to 
add Di tithe” if poffible, to their influ- 
Denen hearts of the ſerious and candid 


eaders of them. The affeQting ſentiments 
ts religion uttered by this able preacher flow- | 


ed from the very bottom of his own: 'beart. 


He himſelf felt the power and comfort of 


them throu gb life and at death. Diſceru- 


ing readers il be convinced of this, from 
a certain appearance, on the face of them, 
of inward ſincerity and energy, which can- 
not be counterfeited. They, as well as 


-others, will 'with to he introduced to a 


ä nearer acquaintance with the Preacher, both 


in his public and private life. The Writer 
of this has attempted to gratify them. And 
if his attempt ſhall, with the bleſſing of 


God, contribute any thing at all towards 


. their religious and , virtuous improvement 


in the attentive peruſal of theſe Sermons, 
this will give him even a higher ſatisfac- 
tion than that which he feels, though not 
incouliderable, i in doing jultice to the me- 


Mii of minds, there is Geraly adifference alſo between 


that dead tranquillity or inſenſibility, produced by a philo- 


ſophy, which ſfinks man after bis. laſt breath iato the con- 
dition of the clods of the earth ; and that animated joy, io- 
WA 7 


2 19 mory 


which he had made in his life-time ta che 


DN DERORH AAN. 

_— a revered friend, and an⁰νỹƷů the 

firſt theological Teachers in this part of the 
a. % gf mofk vnd 
1 Larchjventhef his library to the 
Rev. Mr. William Pairman, his nephews 
miniſter of Ely in Fife; except à large 
preſent of choice hooks and pamphlets, 


Library belongivg to the ſtudents of divi- 
nity in the Univerfity y He gave alſo to 
the ſame Library, on his death- bed, an in- 
terleaved quarto Bible, with manuſcript 
notes in his own hand - writing; conſiſting 
of ſome ſhort oh ont of his πτ n, and 
many referencet to the chaptets and pages 
of the books he had given to the Library 
for the illuſtratiot of the moſt diſſieult paſ / 
ſages of the Old and New Teſtament / 
All the reſt of his manuſeripts he left hy 
his will to Mrs. Leechman, who, perbaps 
from a too partial friendſhip, put them in- 
to my hands, excepting ſome large vo- 
tions on moſt of che valuable books pub- 
liſhed during his/life, jotted down in the 
courſe of his reading. Theſe ſhe gave to 
Mr. Fairman, Ws a to me com- 
tio? prehend 
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prehend the ſubſtance of moſt of the Lec- 
tures he delivered in the univerſity: not 
only from the theological chair, but lec- 
tures on Ethics, Juriſprudenee, Church-hiſ- 
tory; &xc.; for he taught theſe claſſes occa- 
ſionally, at the deſire of his colleagues, 
after the death of their proper Profeſſors, 
before tlie vacancies were ſupplied.” All 
theſe lectures he was with ſome diffieulty 
reſtrained from deſtroying; and, indeed; 
they are unfit in their preſent ſtate, for 
the public eye; and were never intended 
for it. 2. A conſiderable number of ma- 
nuſeript ſermons. 3. A few'diſcourſes or 
eſſays on ſubjects of general learning, eſ- 
pecially from ancient” hiſtory, read to a 
weekly literary Society, of Which he, and 
moſt” of the other Profeſſors, were mem- 
bers. With reſpect to the two laſt articles, 
it is much to be regretted that this worthy 
man never found leiſure or inclination topre- 
pare any thing for the preſs; not à ſingle 
ſermon in my hands having been tranſeribed 
mee or a fair copy made of it. 

Vet, 46 he had conſented, not 11 be⸗ 


fore his death, to reviſe ,as many, of his. 


ſermons as, with thoſe publiſhed by him- 
MPF] : ſelf, 


DK EECRM AM 


ſelf, would make up a ſingle volume; and 


many of his friends have expreſſed their 
cearneſt wiſhes to ſee more of his ſermons 
in print; I have attempted to reviſe a few 
for that purpoſe. In the ſelection I 3 
been guided, in ſome degree, by his own 


judgment: that is, T have ſelected ſuch of 


the ſermons as appear to have been moſt 
frequently preached, and, in conſequence 


of this, have had the benefit of his ,n in- 


terlined corrections and additions, in 8 
far as theſe could be made on a firſt copy; 
or a very ſmall ſcrap of paper pinned to it; 
This rendered the manuſcript; in ſome 
places, almoſt illegible. Except correcting 
ſome inaccuracies; and ſuppreſſing ſome re- 


dundancies of language and ſentiments, ! 
have ſcarce ventured to take any further 


liberties, aware of the dangerous impro- 


priety of blending is —_— ftyle ith. * 


more feeble one. 


de Auto Biiilelf heal" its . - 


preſſed with the weight and uſefultieſs of 
the religious ſentiments. he felt, to pay a 
very delicate attention to the dreſs in which 
they were. clothed. His excellence 'as a 
Preacher lay, in carrying his hearers along 

H 3 with 


— 
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bim himby die irreſiſuble truth and forve 


of. what he ſaid; and not in pleaſing them 


by an agreeable elegance of language and 
harmomay of periods. Vet ſome of the ſer- 


mons publiſhed by himſelf, with the liſe of 
Dr. Hutcbeſon (prefixed to his Syſtem of 
Moral Philoſophy), ſhow. what Dr. Leech- 
man could bave done in this way, had he 
had ſufficient leiſure to poliſh his compo - 
ſuion. But the | reſt! of his ſermons muſt 
now: appeat before the Public without the 
_ finiſhing/ poliſh of his pen, and with the 
other diſadvantages of a poſthumous publi- 
cation. Let, ſuch as they are, it is hoped 
they will be an acceptable Preſent to his 
own ſcholars, and even to the world, on 


account. of the juſt and ſtriking ſentiments, 


and. the clear natural order, apparent in 
moſt of them; together with an origi- 
pal caſt of thought, and many ſtrains. of 
unſtudied eloquence, that run through ſe- 
veral of them. ma are now left to ſpeak 
n e nie mals 
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7 ale heed unto js thife p and into 17 A 
and continue in them; for in doing this, 
bon ſhalt both fave 1 If, and E 0 that 
W thee. 8. 


HE wiſer and more „ confilernty ** SERM. 
of mankind generally complain f — 


the unſucceſsfulneſs of the Goſpel, and the 

low flate of religion, notwithſtanding tho 

public eſtabliſhments for religious inſtru e- 
tion. It muſt be acknowledged, that there 

is but too' much reaſon for the complain, 

But on whom muſt the blame bo "Ot 
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sR M. on the obſtinate folly and depravity of the 
wy hearers ; or on the. ignorance, careleſſneſs, 


— 


„ 


os, ng 


and worldly lives of us the teachers ? It is 


in vain either to deny or diſſemble the mat- 
ter 3) a great ſhare, of the blame may juſtly 
be charged on ourſelyes, It certainly then 
concerns us, greatly concerns us, as we are 
the eſtabliſhed. inſtructors of the reſt of 
mankind, ts lecp "ourſelves pure from the 
blood of all men, by hearkening to this im- 
portant admonition ef the Apoſtle in the 
words of the text, to tale heed unto ur- 


felver, and unto our doctrine, to continue in 


them ; for in doing this, we ſhall. both fave 


ourſelves, and them that hear us. 


In diſcourſing on this ſuhject, it 1s hoped, 


it may not be improper, nor unſuitable to 


the preſent occaſion, to endeavour, by the 
divine aſſiſtance, in the f/f Pace to ex- 
plain and illuſtrate theſe great rules of the 
Apoſtle in the ſame order in which they 
lie in the text; and then, ſecondly, to con- 
ſider the motives by which the obſervation 
of them is enforced—fvr i in doing this, thou 


Ball both fave, th "ye 4 and then A bear 


thee, 2 TOY. 
Fig, 


a | 
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Fin, The rule, tale Beeu to thyſelf. ui6? oh * 1 


, The meaning of this precept, in the \ 


loweſt ſenſe of it, is, that thoſe” who pre- 


tend to be the inſtructors and guides of the 


reſt of mankind, ſhould take care that their | 
own behaviour be blameleſs and inof- | 
fenſive; 1 Tim. il. 2. A biſhop mit be | 


'plamelsfs, We know the world expects a 
high pitch of purity from us, and examines 
our conduct with great Teverity ; therefore 


we ought to watch over it with equal ſe- - 
yerity ourſelves; and that we may in ſome 


meaſure anſwer the expectations of the 


world, let us abſtain not only from all evil, | 


but from all appearance of it too, not ven- 
turing ſo much as to approach near the 
boundary that ſeparates virtue from vice; 
but in all caſes, where there can be any 
diſpute about the preciſe point where the 
laudable part ends and the blameable be- 
gins, let us take care to keep ourſelves vi- 
ſibly, and to the conviction of all ſpecta- 
tors, on the ſafe ſide of the "diſputed li- 
mit, If we keep invarlably by this rule, 
we ſhall be ſo far from offending againſt 
temperance, that we ſhall be exemplary in 
it i 5 far from 1 juſtice, and doing 

thingy 
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Eu, things hand and. rigorous, that we ſhall be 
— ready to yield ſomething even of our un- 


doubted: right; ſo far from; being guilty, of 
any indecency. in behaviour or diſcourſe, 
that we ,ſhall keep. at a diſtance from every 
thing liable to the ſuſpicion of it; and fo 
far from expoling ourſelves by a levity of 
-arriage. unbecoming our functjon, that w 
fall rather lean to the ſafer extreme 
gravity and reſerve. Nay, it may be ne- 
ceſſary ſometimes that we abſtain from 


things perfectiy indifferent in their own 


nature, when doing otherwiſe would offend 
qur weaker Chriſtian brethren, , deſtroy. our 
influence, or leſſen our power of doing good, 
Further, that our conduct way be un- 
exceptionable, we mult take heed to what 
is ſaid or done in our preſence, ſo as never 
to ſuffer ourſelves to be carried away by a 
falſe modeſty, ox a vicious complaiſance, to 
approye, or ſeem to approve, of what is 
baſe and unworthy, even in the company 
of thoſe who are undoubtedly, our, ſuperiy 
ors., While we ſhew all due regard to their 
ſtations and characters, it muſt appear at 
the ſame. time that we have a greater, re- 


gard for truth, virtue, piety, and decency; 
13 while 
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while, we avoid: every thing, like, inſolence SERM, 
and pertneſs on the one hand, we mult - — 
keep at the greateſt, diſtance from flattery 

and abject. cringing on the ther: when 

any ſubject of diſeourſe is ſtarted that is 
impious, immoral, or indecent, or when 

any ſentiments, are uttered which tend to 
pollute the imagination or corrupt the 5 
heart, then all prudent methods muſt be 
taken to reſtrain ſuch contagious diſcourſe, 

by introducing ſome more innocent or-ulee 

ful topic. Sometimes the licentious con- 
verſation may be checked by ſerious rea- 
ſoning and grave rebuke, if circumſtances 
allow, and when there is any proſpect f 
good from it; but as this is not to he dene 
at all times, as every company will not 
bear it, and perſons of bad temper will be 
provoked. to proceed to greater outrages; 
in ſuch caſes we may diſeountenance it by 
withdrawing from the company, or by 
ſilence. But let it be obſerved, that it is 
not every kind of ſilence that can vindicate 
us ; it muſt; be a fignificant and a 
ſilence, that bears ſtrong marks of our in- 
m_ abhorrence of what is * 


Perhap 


1 "do and circumſtanees allow them, and 


Cbaructer fu Minifter. 
Perhaps ſome of my brethren, whoſe 


whoſe real benevolence of heart leads them 
to be more frequently in mixed company, 
may think theſe rules ſavour too much of 
preciſeneſs and auſterity, and may imagine 
that-they have been ſo happy in life as to 
recommend themſelves to the upper part 
of the world, by abating ſomewhat of the 
rigour of them: but they would do well 
to conſider, that very probably they may 
aſterwards find they have been miſtaken, 
and that thoſe very perſons to whom they 
imagined they were acceptable, inwardly 
tontemn them, and take their on time to 
_ exclaim ' with great vehemeney againſt 
them, and againſt the whole order for their 
fakes. © Thefe rules, reverend brethren, re- 
lating to our outward behaviour, though 
they are common and ordinary, and for 
Mut very reaſon apt to be overlooked, yet 
they are of great importance; for when a 
miniſter's / life wants that purity and feve- 
rity-of manners which I have endeavoured 
to doſtribe, his character can never riſe to 
chat Agar of virtue which begets eſteem 
| Ay {ER 1 1 | | | ang 
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and authority, gives weight to his 3 ln 
tions,” and influence to his example. 2 


2. This rule; take heed to thyſelf; "Spud 
us to take care that our real and inward 


character be agrerable to our external be- 
haviour already deſeribed: we ate not to 
reſt ſatisfied with an intire blameleſſneſs of 
outward character, but we muſt labour 
with the utmoſt diligence to acquire thoſe 
improvements of underſtanding, aud that 
pitch of purity of heart, which will give 
real worth and dignity to our inward man, 
and qualify us to fulfil the duties of our 
important ſtations go es e _ Tues 
* N ick * 4 i 
In the fr place, i us Ripdybts . 
thoſe improvements of underſtanding; which 
are in a peculiar manner proper to our ſa- 
cred office, and highly neceſſary to anſwer 
the ends of it. Here it muſt be our firſt 
and chief care, to elear our minds from 
thoſe miſtakes and prejudices which'darken 
them, and hinder” us from perceiving 
the full worth and excellence of divine 
things, and from judgiug juſtly of the com- 
parative value and importance of the doc- 
trines 1 — This unbiaſſed ſtate of 


mind 
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nne mind is of great importante; it is this that 
. fits us for ſearching into the Scriptures with 


until full inquiry and ſtrong evidence oblige | 
us to take a fide. But beſide an unpreju- 


| lifications neceſſary to obtain a thorough 


fairneis and impartiality, | that we may 
thenee draw the great doctrines of faith 


pure and entire, without loading Chriſti- 


anity with what does not belong to it, or 


giving up any eſſential or important part 
of it: it is this too, which preſerves us from 


an over - fondneſs for new opinions on the 


one hand, and from an over-great reve- 


rence for long-eſtabliſhed ones on the other, 


and leads us to examine diſputed points 
with great ſilence, ſuſpenſe, and coolneſa, 


diced mind, there are other previous qua- 


acquaintance with the great doctrines of re- 
ligion, as they are delivered in the Scrip- 
tures; ſuch as a knowledge of the rules of 
right reaſoning, and of the, great principles 
of natural religion, together with a tolera- 
ble acquaintance with the original languages 


of the ſacred authors, and with the hiſtory, 
antiquities, prevailing euſtoms, and ordi- 
nary alluſions of the reſpective ages in 
_— they were written: without theſe 


previous 
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previous preparations we cannot ho 
teach the true meaning Gre hg books, 
to explaiti ard illuſtrate hem i? à clear 
and delightful manner, and to judge with 
juſt diſcernment and taſte, of the beauty; 
ropriety, and force of their ſtyle. Ta 
a we may add, that wirhout theſe pre- 
vious branches of knowledge, we catinot 
ſucceſsfully defend out holy refigion again 
thoſe attacks that are openly made upon it 
in our age: for it is in the Holy Scriptures 
that the chief evidence of our religion is 
exhibited to our view; aud it is from the 
wrong tranflations, falſe expoſitions, and 
ſcholaſtic and metaphyſical ſyſtems wreſted 
from them, that the chief rb againſt 
it are drawn.” © e n "981 
After having ſtudied the great principles 
of natural religion and morality, and learn - 
_ ed the important truths of Chriſtianity from 
an honeſt inquiry into divine revelation, it 
muſt be our next care to ſtore our minds 
with a large treaſure of the beſt moral and 
divine ſentiments : theſe are the choice fur- 
niture of our ſouls ; and from a "plentiful 
ſtore of them we ſhall find we are both 
qualified and diſpoſed to teach others in the 

e moſt 
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_ moſt. inſtructive and affecting manner. The 
— Holy Scriptures will furniſh, us, with a rich 
- variety. of the pureſt and ſublimeſt ſenti- 
ments moral and divine: and in other 
writers/ ancient and modern we may find a 
great number more, or at leaſt the ſame 
greatly diverſified and ſet, in a thouſand 
beautiful and ſtriking lights. That our 
minds may be repleniſhed with an abun- 
dant ſtore and delightful variety of ſuch 
thoughts, ſentiments, and impreſſions, as 
the beſt of mankind have felt and deſeribed 


concerning God, providence, virtue, and 
every thing relating to the great intereſt of 

mankind, we muſt gather from all quarters: 
whether the writers be Chriſtian, or Pagan, 
let us think it our duty to borrow: what- 
ever is good and pure, whatever bears the 
marks of a heart ſmitten with the love of 
truth and virtumr. 

But as virtue, when diſplayed i in the pu⸗ 
reſt precepts or beſt deſeriptions, has only 
a faint and languid power over our minds, 

when compared with what we feel when 
it appears exerted into action, in the moſt 
intereſting circumſtances of a good man's 

50 it muſt be of very great uſe to us, to 
be 
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be furniſhed with a large collection of the ann 
moſt uncommon and ſtriking examples of Rs. 
the ſeveral moral and divine virtues which _ _ 


are to be found either in ſacred or com- 
mon hiſtory : When theſe: are introduced 
in a proper. place, and painted with true 
ſimplicity, they can never fail to awaken 
the attention of the hearers, make deep im- 
preſſions on their minds, continue rivetted 


in their memories, and give them the 


plaineſt, juſteſt, and moſt engaging view 


of the great virtues of the Chriſtian life. 


And that theſe improvements of under+ 
ſtanding may be more uſeful to the world, 
we muſt firſt endeavour to. attain that in- 
ſight into the make and frame of the hu- 


man mind, which will point out to us the 


ſhorteſt, moſt ſucceſsſul and agreeable me- 
thod of informing the underſtanding and 
touching the heart; and then to acquire 
that knowledge of the world, of the tem- 
pers and characters of men, which will 
direct us how to adviſe and reprove with- 


out offence, and with juſt hope of ſucceſs. 


There remain many other branches of 
knowledge, which would not only be orna- 
mental, but highly uſeful to us in the way 
Vol“. I. I 1 of 
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SERM. of our ſacred buſineſs; but the time allot- 
3 ted for this diſcourſe will not allow me to 


private converſation, as muſt expoſe us 


enumerate them. 
To conclude this head of Aiſcourſe, ler it 


be obſerved, that beſides the great advan- 


tages of learning already mentioned, there 
are others not to be deſpiſed. A large 


feld of ſcience affords our minds a delight- 
ful ſcene, in which they may expatiate 


with pleaſure: the pleaſing projects and 
hopes of making improvement in this or 
the other branches of uſeful literature en- 


liven life, and preſerve it from that lan- 


guor and deadneſs, to which it can ſcarce 
fail to be ſubjected, when it is not animat- 
ed with ſome deſign, or directed to ſome 
valuable end: and, which is ſtill of more 
importance, the thirſt and purſuit of know- 
ledge may contribute to preſerve us from 
that immerſion into worldly affairs, of which 


_ thoſe mult be in no ſmall danger, who have 


not ſome employment for their leiſure 
hours. To which may be added, that 
without a competent degree of knowledge, 
we can ſcarce eſcape falling into ſuch blun- 
ders in our public appearances as well as 


to 


to the ridicule of the more ads and SERM: | 
ingenious part of mankind. But amidſt — 
all our ſpeculative ſtudies, let us ſtill re- 
member, that all the improvements of the 
underſtanding, all the treaſures of the me- 
mory, all the ornaments of the imagina- 
tion, muſt be made ſubſervient to the pu- 
rification and "refinement of the heart; 
which leads me to conſider, in the open 
place, 

2. Thoſe moral endowments which are 
required of us by the rule of the Apoſtle 
in the text, and which are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to fit us for the performing of the 
duties of our ſacred office with faithfulneſs 
and ſucceſs, As the heart is the ſeat of all, 
the virtues, the whole improvement of- it 
conſiſts in cheriſhing and ſtrengthening 
within our boſoms all thoſe virtues of the 
Chriſtian life, which it is our duty to teach 
and recommend unto others. There is one 
diſpoſition which forms a principal part of 
that temper of mind which becomes a Mi- 
niſter of the Goſpel of Jeſus, and has a 
mighty influence on his whole behaviour 
and every part of his conduct, and there- 
fore ſhould be cultivated by us with the ut- _ 

1 moſt 
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8 ERM. moſt care; and chat i is, a noble elevation of 
6 ſoul above this preſent ſenſible world and 


all its tranſitory enjoymenta. Our hearts 
cannot be raiſed to this divine temper in 
any other way but by a full conviction, 
that all thoſe things which the bulk of man- 
kind love with ſo much ardour, and purſue 
with ſuch keenneſs, can never make them 


happy; and that the true happineſs of life 


ariſes from the exerciſe of purity, ſincerity, 
charity, piety, the conſciouſneſs of theſe _ 
virtues, the ſenſe. of the divine favour, and 
the raviſhing proſpect of a bleſſed immor- 


tality” 0 
That we may attain this real denen of 


ſoul, we muſt accuſtom ourſelves to a fre- 
quent and lively-contemplation of God, to 
a ſtedfaſt imitation of all his moral perfec- 


tion, and to rejoice above all things in the 
humble and modeſt hope of being exalted 


to the perfect and everlaſting enjoyment of 


him. in an eternal world; For if we once 


felt and experienced the happineſs that the 
contemplation of God, the reſemblance of 
his moral perfections, and the ſenſe: of his 
friendſhip afford, there would ſpring from 
thence an unalterable GOING that life 

f with 
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with al its other enjoyments, without theſe 8 BIG: 


pure and ſpiritual pleaſures, is but a vain 


dream, a tranſient ſhadow, a ſeries of delu- 


ſive amuſements, which may flatter us for 
a while with fair and diſtant promiſes of 


happineſs, but, muſt ſoon leave us in er 
pointment and ſorrow. 


Without this ſtrong. ſenſe of. the W | 
and emptineſs of all preſent and ſenſible 


things, and a clear view of the reality, im- 
portance, and tranſcendent worth of ſpiri- 
tual and unſeen objects, we are not prepar- 
ed to deſcend into the world, and to encoun- 
ter the temptations of it. It is this eleva- 
tion of ſoul that muſt inſpire us with a 
hearty contempt of that ſerambling for 
worldly dignity and advancement, which 
muſt certainly be a great reproach to us, 
who inculcate upon others that it ought to 
be their only ambition to act their part well 
in that ſtation Providence has aſſigned them, 
and to obtain the approbation of God, 
which is the perfection of glory and ho- 
nour. It is this muſt preſerve us from the 
mean and ſordid deſign of ſeraping toge- 
ther wealth and riches, which is utterly un- 
becoming us who. call on tlie reſt of man- 

I 3 kind 
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Ru. kind' te moderute their defires of " thels 
1 things, and whoſe buſineſs it is to perſuade 


others, that the friendſhip of God, and thoſe 
virtues and graces which form them to his 
reſemblance, are the only real and durable 
riches ; and it is this muſt ſecure ourſelves 
from being dazzled with the ſhew and glit- 
ter of human life, while we preach unto 


others that the faſhion of this world paſſeth 
away, and that ſpiritual] and divine things 
alone ſhine with real and everlaſting glory. 


It is the experience of the joys of a hea- 
venly frame of mind that muſt prevent our 
mingling with the generality of -mankind 
in their low and ſordid purſuits, and enter- 
ing with vehemence into their little parties 
and factions, formed on worldly views, and 
conducted by worldly meaſures. It is an 
high reliſh of the pleaſures of the ſpiritual 
and divine life which will ſeat us as it were 
in ſecurity on an eminence, from whence 
we may look down with wonder mixed with 
pity on the blinded ſons of men, who, like 
children, are contending with the utmoſt 
keenneſs for baubles and toys, which dazzle 
their eyes for a while with a vain glare, 
boa muſt ſoon e nene In this 
2 ſituation 
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- ſituation of mind, and with this mournful- 
view of the ſtate of mankind, we muſt be 
animated with the warmeſt. zeal to take the 
veil off their eyes and convince. them of 
their ignorance. rid 
What ignorance? I do not mean wels 
ignorance of the intimate natures and eſ- 


3 | ; 


Ia 


ſences of things, their ignorance . of the 


great plan of Providence, and of number- 


leſs paſt, preſent, and future tranſactions of 
the univerſe; in a word, I do not mean 


that ignorance of things, which is com- 


monly acknowledged, even by the acuteſt 
philoſophers, though, no doubt, that kind of 
ignorance is humbling - enough : but I 


mean a more lamentable, more mortifying, 


more fatal ignorance; their ignorance of 


thoſe things which are the proper ſcience 
of man in his preſent ſtate ; their igno- 
rance of the inherent baſeneſs of vice, and 
the miſery that is inſeparable from it, and 
of the intrinſic excellence of virtue, and 


the happineſs that always accompanies it ; 


their ignorance of the vanity and nothing 
neſs of worldly pleaſures, and the everlaſt- 
ing worth and importance of ſpiritual aud 
divine enjoyments: in a word, their ig» 
norance of this great and cardinal truth, 


I 4 | that 
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n that it is life eternal to know the only truo 

Goa, and Feſus Chrift' whom he bath ſent, 
How: pathetic and emphatical is the de- 
ſeription we have of this blindneſs of man- 
kind: Thou ſayeſt, I am rich and increaſed 
with goods, and have need of nothing; and 


knoweſt not that thou art wretched, miſer- 
. and poor, and blind, and naked “. 


Let it be obſerved, that what is ſaid 
here about the ignorance of mankind, is 
not to be underſtood as if they had no 
theory or ſpeculative notions about the chief 
good and true happineſs, for the greateſt 
, part of them have ſomething of this kind ; 
but it is to be underſtood of their not hav- 
ing ſuch an intimate and commanding con- 
viction of this grand truth, that the only 
true happineſs lies in the knowledge, the 
love, the reſemblance, the enjoyment of 
God the ſovereign good, as will make every 
other ſhadow of happineſs quite diſappear, 
and leave the mind in the full and unalter- 
able perſuaſion that this ſpiritual happineſs 
is all in all for time and for eternity. 


Beſides the many great advantages al- 
ready: mentioned, ariſing from, a true ele- 


Rev. ili. 7. 


vation 


vation of ſoul above ſenſible things, we 8ER. 
may add ſeveral more; ſuch” as, that it . 
gives a real dignity to our inward charac- 
ter, a commanding influence to our exam- 
ple, an uncommon force and ſublimity to 
our diſcourſes, © renders our buſineſs our 
chief delight and joy, and makes our ligbt 
fo to ſhine before men, that they" ſecing aur 
good works, ſhall glorify our heavenly Fa- 
ther, But the time allotted for this diſs 
courſe will not permit us to e on 
theſe things. 
Perhaps ſome may wink, ow the pic- - 
ture here given of that purity and elevation 
of heart, which becomes an - inſtructor of 
mankind, is painted too high, or far be- 
' yond the life. But ſurely it muſt be owned, 
that it is our duty to aim at the higheſt 
pitch of virtue attainable in this preſent 
ſtate. A little attention may convince us, 
that we are capable of arriving at incompa=- 
rably higher impreſſions of God and divine 
things than we commonly feel. We may, 
by due care, and the aids of divine grace, 
riſe to a pitch of eſteem, admiration, love, 
and joy, in the contemplation of God, 
Fampared with Wn our ordinary ſentir 
ments 


SERM. ai feelings are but like the faint 
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o.) . impreſſion made upon our minds by the 


tranſcendently higher than we have yet 
_ felt—than we can well expreſs by all the 


with what we are conſcious of when we 
behold him ſhining in all his glory. Nay, 
is it not matter of wonder and aftoniſh- 


ment, that we who believe, we who in- 
culcate upon others, that there is almighty 


power, infinite wiſdom, and perfect good- 
neſs, perpetually preſiding over the uni- 
verſe, and engaged on the fide of righte- 
ouſneſs and righteous perſons ; is it not, T 
ſay, very amazing, that by this belief our 
ſouls are not raiſed into a perpetual tranſ- 
port of joy and wonder, to ſomething 


power of language? | Surely it muſt ap- 
pear very ſurpriſing to thoſe who conſider 
things calmly, that we who preach to 
others that /ife and immortality are brought 


to light by the Goſpel, and who profeſs to 


entertain the firm and unſhaken hope of 
another and better life, are not eſtabliſhed 


by that glorious hope in an uninterrupted 
and delightful exaltation of ſoul, above all 


rep ings which engroſs the hearts and 
* 
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employ the whole bees of worldly men. 3 
Can there be a more elevating, a more tri- — 


umphant expectation, than that of living 
for ever in the abodes of perfect knows 
ledge, virtue, and happineſs? Is it not 
the natural effect of ſuch a glorious hope, 
to deaden in us the love of this vain world, 
and make us pant after a better? Every 
man that hath this hope in him, purifieth 
himſelf even as he is pure. Let us en» 
deavour then, by the proper helps of re- 


tirement, meditation, and prayer, to attain - 


clearer views of the Deity and of divine 
things, to feel higher impreſſions of their 
worth and majeſty, and to grow daily 


more convinced of their reality and im- 
portance, and of the joy and happineſs 


that ariſe from the love and contemplation 
of them. 


But let none conclude bn what is ſaid, | 
that it is the duty of a Miniſter of the Goſ- 
pel to devote his whole life to contempla- 


tion, to retire from the world, and main- 
tain as little converſe with mankind as an 
hermit ſhut up in his cell, -By no means. 


The moſt perfect en a tedcher of 
| . John, i lit. 3. 
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SERM: true religion is that of one who lives 
— among mankind, converſes with them, 


N 
i 
1 
f 
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and, at the ſame time, retains as much pu- 
rity of mind, and diſcovers as much diſ- 


engagement of heart from the world, as if 


he were entirely ſeparated from it. For 
ſuch a man is fitted to moderate the deſires 
of worldly things in the reſt of mankind, 
to lower their high. notions of the excel - 
lence and happineſs which they imagine to 
ariſe from the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of 
them, to diſplay the ſuperior worth and 


importance of thoſe things which are ſpi- 
ritual and divine, and to ſpread a ſenſe of 


God and religion wherever he goes, and 
with whomſoever he converſes: that this 
is the proper character of a teacher of true 
religion is very evident: for this was the 
character of Jeſus Chriſt, 


Before I finiſh this part of the diſcourſe 


concerning that temper of mind which is 


in a peculiar manner becoming us who are 
miniſters of the Goſpel, and highly neceſ- 
ſary to qualify us to fulfil the duties of our 
ſtation, I muſt mention one important 
virtue which ſhould be cultivated with the 


* care, and raiſed to its higheſt 


pitch; 
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pitch; and that is, an unfeigned good-will 8 E ace 
and kind affection to our brethren of man- Maris 7 
kind; For this purpoſe let us conſider 


them in all thoſe tender views which may 
contribute to endear them to us, not only 
as children of the ſame great Parent of all, 
and as partakers of the ſame nature, but as 
_ creatures, fallen and degraded, in the ſame 


ſtate of ignorance, corruption, and guilt; 


as exiles in the ſame place of 'baniſhment 
from our native country; as fellow-ſufferers 


in the ſame ſcene of miſery and diſtreſs; 


as being equally liable to all the pains and 
calamities of this life, and equally ſubject 
to the ſtroke: of death; as fellow-travellers 


towards the ſame unſeen world; as follow- , 


ers of the ſame great Leader; and as hav- 
ing all the difficulties and hardſhips of our 


ſtruggling ſtate of pilgrimage, ſweetened 


with hopes which depend on the ſame 


great friend and benefactor of human kind, £ 
even the hopes of mingling with the divine 


aſſembly above, and there triumphing for 
ever over all the miſeries of this mortal 
tate. And if we lay open our ſouls to the 
full power of theſe intereſting views of our 
Ellow-creatures, we ſhall ſoon feel our 


beute 
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SERM. hearts ſtreaming out towards them, in ſuch 


— 2 Rrong flow-of tenderneſs and benevo- 


lence, as will extinguiſh the pride and va» 
nity that are apt to ariſe from the little acci- 


dental advantages one man has above.ano-+ 


ther. How is it poſſible that our hearts 


ſhould ſwell with pride upon the account 


of any little tranſient ſuperiority, when 
we reflect that we are all on a level in ſo 
many important circumſtances, and that 
all worldly nen, will ſoon be anni- 


| hilated? 


It is from theſe views. too of our ChriG- 
tian brethren, that we ſhall feel our 
hearts melted down into a mild and for- 
giving temper. Has any one injured us? 
Let us conſider mankind in a juſt light, 


and it will immediately ſtrike us that the 
injury was done either through ignorance, 
or the impetuoſity of ſome ungovernable 


paſſion. In both theſe caſes, he that did 
the wrong is more properly an ohject of 
pity and compaſſion, than of anger and re- 
ſentment, Beſides, how can we continue 
implacable to others for thoſe miſtakes and 
workings of irregular paſſions to which we 


are liable POR: 
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To which we may add, as. ching of SERA. 
great importance, that it is from and 255 


ing our brethren in theſe endearing views, 
that we ſhall feel ourſelves: inſpired with 
the principles of true Chriſtian moderation. 
When we obſerve others differing from us 


in opinion about leſſer points; or even, as 
it appears to us, erring from the truth in 


more important matters; it will-immedi- 


ately occur to us, we are all in a ſtate of 


much darkneſs, and equally liable to miſs 
takes and errors. If we revolve this. one 


thought in our minds with due attention, 


it can ſcarce fail to ſoften our hearts, and 
move us rather with pity, than paſſion and 
bitterneſs, Real love, affectionate ſympa- 
thy, and juſt views of human nature, will 


lead us to reflect on all that vaſt variety of 


circumſtances which may prevail on honeſt 
and worthy minds to embrace opinions 
widely different from thoſe which we have 
eſpouſed ; and conſequently will inſpire us 


with an abhorrence of the unchriſtian prac» 


tice of repreſenting their miſtakes and de- 
ſigns as worſe than they really are, of 


judging harſhly about their ſtate in another 


_ and deſiring or endeavouring to ex- 


4 | poſe 
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SERM. poſe them to ill uſage in this. In one word, 
— real love will invariably incline us to make 
the largeſt allowances for the infirmities of 
mankind, to judge charitably of the honeſty 
and ſincerity of their hearts and intentions, 
and to be more forward to proclaim their 
virtues, than their miſtakes and failings, 
Further, one great advantage ariſing from 
a mild and moderate conduct is, that it 
places us in the moſt favourable ſituation 
for rectifying the miſtakes and errors of 
thoſe who have unhappily fallen into them. 
As long as we diſcover a real tenderneſs for 
their intereſt and characters we may juſtly | 
hope they will hearken to our reaſons, and 
lay open their minds to conviction. :'But 
| as "ſoon as we betray anger and bitter- 
nes, or uſe them harſhly, we thereby pre- 
vent all the effect of the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments. When we ſee, for inſtance, youth, 
through à fondneſs for novelty, and the 
raſhneſs to which that ſeaſon of life is liable, 
hurried away to eſpouſe new opinions with 
great vehemence, and throw off eſtabliſhed 
doctrines, before they have time to conſider 
and underſtand them ; if we then diſcover 
= paſſion and reſentment, we can never hope 
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if we ſhow them by the whole 'conrſe of — 


our behaviour; that" we tetain a ſineere 


good-will to then; atid a hearty 'concerty = 
for their intereſts; we may then” perhaps | 


prevail upon them to liſten to our reaſon- 
ings, and to ſuſpend their forming any fixed' 
judgment about the matter, until cooler 
thought, and more thorbugh examination, 


make them fitter judges of thing. Tue 


experience of mankind juſtifies this obſerv- 
ation. A man bf wiſfom and moderation 


ſometimes convinces and reclaims thoſe 


who have been miſſed; but the wratt of 
man never works the e, 97 G 
nor can he ever hope to ſucceed in his de- 
ſigns, who act in 6ppofition to the meek 
and humble ſpirit of our bleſſed Saviour. 
This deſerves the {erious conſideration of 
all friends to truth and virtue, and eſpect-' 
ally of thoſe who are any-way concerned 


in the education of the riling generation,” 


Further, that general view of mankind 


preſented (0 above, will natiitally lea@'tis' 


forward to conſider” our reſpeQtive congre- 


gations in à nearer and more” intereſting . 


point of light, even as a cettain portion df 
l K _ _ thoſe 
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eu. thoſe ſellow-trayallers. committed 0, our 
anni are; through. this jourgey, of human life, 
and, by the appointment of Providence, 


eſpecially intruſted to us for direction, aſ- 
ſiſtance, and conſolation. When we view 
gur people in this new and endearing rela- 
tion, as depending on us for inſtruction, 
when ignorant; for help, when diſtreſſed; 
and for comfort, hen afflicted ; we muſt 
be very inſenſible, if e do not feel a new 
flow of good- will towards them, a ſtrong. 
inclination to enter into their concerns, to 
take their pains and feelings upon us, and 
to watch for opportunities of doing them 
good. What though kind offices among 
them ſhould take up much time, require 
much pains, put us to much real trouble 
and inconvenience, rob us of many agree- 
able amuſementa, and greatly interrupt de- 
lightful and uſeful ſtudies ?—Senſe of duty, 
love to our people, and the pleaſure of do- 
ing good, will reconcile us to all theſe hard · 


ſhips. A juſt ſenſe of the important rela- 


tions we ſtand in to our reſpective flocks, 
and a genuine feeling of that tender affec- 
tion which is due to them, will not allow us 
to heſitate one moment, whether that er 


- . 


of our time is moſt worthily employed, 8 ENG. 

which is taken up in doing real offices, of Co. 

friendſhip among them; or that part of it 

which is ſpent in peruſing the fineſt vi- 

tings of men of the greateſt genius that ever 
appeared in the world, or in poliſning any 
little compoſitions of our on. Is the ar- 

ranging of words, the meaſuring of periods, 

the beautifying of language, or even ſtoring, 

our on minds with the divineſt ſentiments, 

an employment of equal dignity and im- 

portance in itſelf, or equally pleaſant on re- 

flection, with that of compoſing differences; 

extinguiſhing animoſities; ſearching out 

modeſt indigent, merit, and relieving it; 

comforting a melancholy heart; giving 

counſel , to a perplexed mind; ſuſpending 

pain by our ſympathy and preſence, though 

it were but for a moment; : ſuggeſting to 

an unfurniſhed mind proper materials for 

meditation ia the time of diſtreſs ; or lay» 

ing hold of a favourable opportunity of 
conveying valuable inſtructions and reli- 
gious impreſſions to a mind little ſuſceptible 
of them on other occaſions ? There is no 
need of ſaying, any thing in confirmation 
K 2 W 
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eos, that be un aboitt doing good. 
That we may de Rl more aft to 
chieiſhi a real and tender afftction to the” 
people ebmmitted to our care, let us conſi- 
der, that it muſt greatly increaſe our power 
of doing them good. A ſincere good- will 
exprefſed by à conſtant feries bf kind of- 
ſices, is "the ftreſt method of paitiing the 
love and confidence” of mankind. It is 4 
powerful charm, whick hardly ever fails to 
conquer every heart. Thoſe of the meat 
eſt; as well as thoſe of the greateſt capacity, 
| perteive it, andifeel" its force; even thoſe 
who could not be wort by any other me- 
mods, and who were perhaps determined 
to defpile and neglect us, or thwart us ir 
our deſigns!” will not be able to ftand out 
long againiſt the power of umfotm and un- 
. conquerable goodneſs. And when we have 


once been ſo happy as to gain the love and 


confidence of our A it miſt" be dur 
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Pe; and our inſtructions either in Sb 
'S or private will be liſtened to with ptea- 
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fare, and, imbjbed/with eagerneſs and our 8 
reproofs and ad mnie, When, flowing 
from love, will be .xeceived- nat only with 
Out reſentment, but with ſtrong deſires 'of 
amendments, Thus we. may. ſucceedi en 
beyond our expectations in promoting she 
_ ternal, as well as the temporal, intereſt of 
che people of whom we. haye the. charge, 

let us remember not to ahuſe t their cony 
fidenge, by making; uſe gf it 10, cargy,00 
our on worldly deſigns, on to. fee gur 


vanity with, theis applauſes; but emplqy it 
only for the noble and divine purpoſes of 


rendering them, daily vile eg, and 
happier. oldan in 
Jo 5 hs cation af, ek firſt 
3 Let us, who are the Miniſters. of the 
Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, carefully; ſtudy that 
blameleſſqeſs, of life, and that peculiar caſt 
and turn of inward character, without 
which we can meyer diſcharge the duties of 
our important ſtation with, pleaſure to ur- 
ſelyes or advantage to others, And, in 
order to this, let us learn to dread and cau- 
 tiguſly avoid that rock on which many ſplit, 
viz, the reſting ſatisfied with an imaginary 
excellence of outward character, while we 
‚ 6 are 


Natel 
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62M. ate conſcious we poſſeſs but very low 
Wali meaſures of that inward excellence which 


alone can render us beautiful in the eye 
of God. Is it not almoſt incredible, that 
/"eaſonable-beirigs ſhould labour ſo induſtri- 
ouſly and unweariedly to embelliſh and ex- 
Poſe to view an imaginary ſelf, whoſe ſole 
exliſtence is in the idea or breath of others, 
while they ſtupidly negle to improve and 
adorn the real felf within their own bo- 
ſoms? Yet, ſtrange as it is, daily obſerva» 
tion puts it beyond all doubt, that great 
numbers of men endeavour, with the great 
eſt eagerneſs, to crowd the appearances of 
all noble endowments and real virtues into 
their outward character, while they have 
not made ſo much as one ſincere and vigor- 
ous effort to better their inward man. Is 
not this conduct juſt as vain and ridiculous, 
as if a man. ſhould be at the utmoſt pains 
to beautify a picture, and to make the 
whole world admire and appland it as his 
exact likeneſs, while at the ſame time it had 
not the leaſt reſemblance of him; and his 
only ſafety from the utmoſt contempt lay 
in hiding himſelf, and never allowing any 
one to compare the real uglineſs and de- 

formity 
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formity of his perſon with the comelineſs 
and beauty of his pretended image? 

I remember: a paſſage of an aneient au- 
thor, in which this folly of mankind is re- 
preſented i in a very ftrong light: © I have 
« often wondered,“ ſays he, how it 
© ſhould come to pals, that when every 
man loves himſelf more than others, yet 


« every man ſhould regard the opinions of 


others concerning him more than his 
* own.: for if God or an angel ſtanding 
ke. by, ſhould command any of. us to think 
« nothing by himſelf but what he ſhould 
s preſently ſpeak out, no man would. be 
« able to endure it for ſo much as one day. 


% Thus we fear more what our neighbour 


will think of us, than what we think and 
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2 "SERMON n 


| _ , The ſame | Subject cantinyed. 


* = *%% 


"they halt both Sf 70 7 and mem 45 | 
beer thee, STE Ke 


9 1 AVING mip: to Hlufrat 1 
— enforce; at conſiderable length, the 
* advice which the Apoſtle gives in this 
paſſage to Timothy, and through him to 
every Miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, Tale beed ta 
thyſelf; I now proceed to conſider the ſe- 
cond advice, Tale heed do thy dafirine, 

What is neceſſary for explaining and il- 
luſtrating this part of the ſubje& plainly 
ariſes from what has been ſaid on the 
Rane The 2 improvement of the 


underſtand- 


C > 


F 
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underſtanding, already mentioned, will fit 8ER A. 
us for teaching the truths of religion; and — 


the purity of the heart, already deſcribed, 


will prepare and diſpoſe us 0 inculcate the 


morals or the duties of it. . 

1. As to the truths of religion. From, the 
diligent and impartial ſtudy of the Hol 
criptures. and of natural religion, we al 
# qualified, to teach all thoſe. truths which 


£©# 8 


as thoſe which the light of reaſon and re- 


velation conſpire to dictate. It cannot be 
called in queſtion, | but that by this' rate, 
of. taking heed to our doctrine, a principal 
thing required of ug 18, to declare the wholo 
ſcheme of Chriſtianity ſo far as it is re- 
yealed, without any mixture pf human in- 
vention, f in that plainneſs and ſimplicity in 
hich it is delivered i in the Holy Scriptures. 
at we may do this with greater Faithful- 
feb and impartlality, we muſt nat repre- 


tions, and metaphyſical truths, linked 
together in'a certain order, and in a certain 


form of words of human contrivance ; but 


as a ſet of important facts, or remarkable 
ſcenes of the great plan pf Providence, in 
nn (EE TY eee which 


28 
Jo 


© Christianity as a chain of abſtract ſpe- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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. which mankind are deeply intereſted, and 
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ws Which could not have been brought to 


light but by immediate revelation. When 
Chriſtianity is repreſented in this view, it 
will not only make it more eaſily under- 
ſtood, but alſo more eaſily defended Wu, 
the objections of its adverſaries. 
Thus, that mankind are at preſent in a 
late of ignoranee, guilt, and corruption, is 
a fact ſeen, felt, and acknowledged. That 
Jeſus Chriſt the Saviour is the only begot- 
ten Son of God, is delivered in Scripture, 
» an eaſy manner, as a plain fact. 1 John, 
li. 16. God ſo loved the world, that he ſent 


| bi only begotten ſon, tc. Heb. i. 5. To 


which of the angels ſaid he at ary time, Thou 


art my ſon, this day have 1 begotten thee ? 


It is further revealed to us, Col. i. 15, 16, 
7 bat be is the image of the inviſible God, 


the firſt-born of every creature; f by 
him all things were created, that are in 


heaven, and that are in earth, viſible 4 
1nvi Able; that be is the head of all princi- 
falitier and Fowers, Col. ii. 10. And that 
in. the beginning at the word, and the 
or was with God, and the word was 
Ged. John, i. 1, Who can venture to deny 

any 


* 
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any of theſe facts, and to aſſert there fn vpn. 
no perſon exiſting to'whom all thoſe cha- 


racters in their full, proper, and higheſt 
ſenſe may be aſcribed ? Who can pretend 
that his piercing eye hath ſurveyed the 


whole univerſe, and can declare that nb 


ſuch perſon exiſts? - Who has preſumption 
enough to affirm that he has ſeen through 
all the poſſibilities of things, and can aſſure 


us, that it is nn. 25 en PO | 


can exiſt ? 


hy i the word was made floſs is men- 
tioned in Scripture as another fact. His 
incarnation is no doubt a myſterious mira- 
culous thing. Is not the incarnation of 
any ſpiritual being an inexplicable thing to 
us, and quite beyond the reach of our fa. 
culties? That he taught us the will of God 
by his doctrine, and ſet us à pattern of 
perfect virtue in his life, is another ſimple 
matter of fact eaſily comprehended. That 
by his hymiliation, ſufferings, and death, 
he made atonement for the ſins of men; 
that as a reward of his extraordinary obe- 
dience and ſufferings, be is exalted above 


every name; that he now exerciſes a real, 


though inviſible, dominion over the world, 


= 


7 


e 
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and. that he will come to judge us at the 


laſt day in righteouſneſs; are all delivered 
in Scripture, i in an eaſy manner, as importy 
ant parts of the great ſcheme. of univerſal 
rovidence, and facts in ven, our "ny 
h tereſts are involyed. lone 
- Now it muſt be eee . it is 
an indiſpenſable part of our duty, as teach- 
ers of the religion of Jeſus, to declare theſe 
and all the other truths diſcovered to us 
by revelation, We cannot juſtify ourſelves 
as having declared the whole counſel of 
God, if we overlook. any of them, neglect 
to teach them, or treat them only in 2 


tranſient and ſuperficial manner; for theſe 


doctrines of Chriſtianity. are of the higheſt 
importance to mankind. Is it not of im- 
portance, of great importance, to creatures 


in a ſtate of ignorance, corruption, and 


- guilt, to have it made known to them by 


an undoubted revelation, that, in the ori- 


ginal plan. of the divine government, there 


is a remedy provided far their misfortunes? 
How comfortable and rejoicing is the diſ- 
covery that there is a particular diſpenſa- 
tion of providence carrying on by the Son 


and Spirit of God for the recovery and 


r ſalvation 
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leation of mankind, who are in 2 fate bf he | waa 
apoſtacy und ruin? des it not mightii 7 


cbncern us to know thoſe duties and in- 
ward acts of religion which are due to Je- 
ſus Chriſt the Mediator; and the Holy 
Ghoſt the guide and ſanctiſſer of mankind? 


Is it not beybnd all contradiction 4 
matter of unſpeakable importance, to have 
it confirmed to us by an infallible revela- 
tion, that this whole univerſe is one vaſt' 
and immortal erhpire, of which God is the 
king and head; and that virtue and devo- 
tion are the great, the ſtanding, and evet- 
laſting laws of this great kingdom, to which 
all rational beings ought to pay a volun- 
tary ſubjeftion? Can it be denied to be 
of the higheſt. conſequence to us, to have 
the particular” branches of theſe iinmutable 
laws, delivered to us by a meſſenger from 
heaven, veſted with the higheſt authority; 
and not to be left to gather them from an- 
ien traditions of an uncertain ſouree; from 
long deductions of human reaſoninga, from 
the admonitions of philoſophers, or even 
from the dictates of our own hearts, where 
there are ſuch great mixtures of impurity? 
Is it not a mighty advantage to have all 
theſe rules of life exemplified in a perfect 


pattern 


G; 3 
7 
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. . pattern'by one clothed with mortality, and 
3 who 10as in all points templed like as we are, 


jet without fin? ls it not a thing of uni- 
verſally acknowledged importance, to have 
it aſcertained to us by one who came from 
the ſpiritual and unſeen world, that the 
righteous ſhall live there in immortal hap- 
pineſs and glory, and that the wicked and 
diſobedient ſhall be thruſt down to a place 
of everlaſting puniſhment ? Is it not of 
importance, to the world, that theſe great 
truths of Chriſtianity ſhould be imprinted 
on the minds of the preſent race of men, 
and tranſmitted down to ſucceeding gene- 
rations? Is there a ſucceſſion of teachers 
appointed i in the Chriſtian church for this 
very purpoſe? Let us then bethink our- 
ſelves how we ſhall anſwer to the world, 
to our own conſciences, and to God the 
judge of all, if we fail in this great branch 
of our duty. 


2. As to the duties of gion This 
rule, Tale heed to thy doctrine, requires us 
to take heed how we teach the duties of 
the Goſpel. - That purity and elevation of 
heart which was recommended under the 
former rule, will both qualify and diſpoſe . 
us to — and inculcate the whole com- 

paſs 
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paſs of practical religion and. morality ins ERH N. 
the higheſt pitch of perfection attainable by. wm, 


mankind. It is of great conſequenee to 
diſplay a high ſtandard of morals before the 
eyes of mankind; for nothing can be mote 
dangerous than to lower and accommadgate 
it to the prevailing taſtes, or opinions of a 
degenerate age. If we come low, men 
will ſatisfy themſelves with ſomething ſtill 
lower. Our Saviour has ſufficiently di- 
rected our conduct in this matter, both by, 
his doctrine and example, Matt. v. 48. Be 
ye perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect. 
Thou ſbalt love-the Lord thy Cod with all 
thy heart, and with all {by foul, and with, 
all thy mind; ibou ſhalt love thy' neighbour 
as thyſelf.' Matt. xxil. 37. 39+: Whoſoever. 
mandments,. and ſhall teach men fo, ht ſhall 
be called the. leaſt in. the kingdom of beaven : 
but whoſoever: ſhall do, and teach them, the 
ſame ſhall be: called great in the kingdom 'of + 
heaven. Matt, v. 19. His whole divine 
ſermon on the Mount is a ſummary of pure 
religion, freed from all thoſe corrupt gloſſes 
and abatements which had been intro - 
duced to favour the corruptions of the hu- 
e248 man 
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„. man heart; and his life is a ſtanding and 
. viſible pattern of the higheſt and pureſt 
virtue. Now, though we cannot expect 
that mankind will ever arrive, in this ſtate 
of imperfection, to a perfect conformity to 
the divine law; yet it is of great uſe to ſet 
the ſublime ſtandard full in their view. 
For we can never unveil to mankind in a 
clear manner, their hidden hypoeriſy and 
corruption, check the growth of their ſes 
cret pride, beget in them humility and 
lowlineſs of mind, and lead them to value 
juſtly the joyful doctrine of Chriſtianity, 
— God accepts of ſincerity inſtead of 
perfection, through the propitiation of 
Jeſus ; "unleſs we give them a full view of 
the purity and perfection of the divine law, 
and dire& them to compare themſelves im- 
partially with it, and thus convince them 

how far they fall below it. Beſides, we 
can never explain the great doctrine of n- 
cerity as a term of our acceptance with 
God, in ſuch a way as that it ſhall not be 
tiable to many dangerous abuſes, unleſs we 
repreſent a perpetual aim and endeavour at 
an higher degree of perfection as the very 
eſſence, or, at leaſt, an inſeparable. pro- 
I perty 
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perty of it. Neither can we carry Chris SERM. 
tians forward in-a-conſtant progreſs, toward * 


perfection, unleſs we ſhow them ſome pitch 
of it which they have not yet attained, to 
excite their deſires and animate their en- 
deavours. 


But we muſt, not 1 this head wichoue 


obſerving, that when we have ſet before our 
hearers the pureſt! and higheſt ſtandard of 
religion, it is our duty at the ſame time to 
admoniſh them not to rely too, much upon 
it. Men may have the juſteſt and ſub- 
limeſt ideas of virtue and religion, and yet 
remain under the power of their guilty 
paſſions. Nay, perhaps, it is eaſier to 


frame the higheſt ideas of what is our duty 


in every circumſtance of life, than to prac- 
tiſe the loweſt. All our ideas are only 


pictures or images of things in our imagi- 


nation; and what appears fair and beauti- 


ful to men in the theory, they are inclined 
toi believe muſt have the poſſeſſion of their 


hearts, and a mighty influence on their 


lives, But in this they are often fatally 
miſtaken; for when we look around us 
into the world, there is nothing more ob- 


ſervable, than that many who have formed 
Vor- I. L the 
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SERM. "the pureſt and worthieſt conceptions of the 
1 divine perfections, continue in a great mea- 


ticularly to obſerve thoſe failures which are 


or place of the world in which we live. 


ſure void of thoſe devout affections of heart 


Which are due to them. In like manner, 


many of thoſe who diſplay in their diſ- 
courſes and writings the juſteſt and nobleſt 

views of the native excellence of virtue, and 
its importance to the happineſs of man- 
kind, make very melancholy diſcoveries in 
their life, that it has ſcarce any power over 
their hearts, Since, therefore, they are apt 
to deceive themſelves, fondly imagining 
that thoſe things are inſeparably connected 


it is certainly the buſineſs of thoſe who 
are appointed their inſtructors, to guard 
them againſt gef venere e 1 miſ- 


takes. 


Again, the — of t e 
and expected from us by the former rule, 


muſt lead us to remark with great concern, 
the manifold failures of mankind in the 


great duties of practieal religion; and par- 


moſt remarkable and undiſputed in the age 


Do 


together, which daily obſervation and ex- 
perience convince us are widely diſtant; 


Gbaracter of a Miniſtr. 


and contempt of all ſerious appearances of 
true religion, and look upon pious diſpo- 


ſitions as unneceſſary or ſuperfluous ingre- 


dients of a worthy character? In ſuch a 
ſituation of things, unaffected goodneſs 


will prompt us to ſuit our inſtructions to 


the temper of the age, and to urge it 
ſtrongly, that adoration, eſteem, love, gra- 
titude, truſt, and confidence, are as really 
due to God, as good-will and acts of bene- 
ficence are due to men ;—that the relations 
betwixt God and his creatures are at leaſt 


as real and immutable as the relations be- 
twixt one creature and another. That the 
pureſt and moſt durable joys of human life 


ariſe from the love of God, and an un- 
bounded truſt and confidence in his provi- 
dence.Nay, that without the love of God 
and truſt. in his goodneſs, there is a thick 
darkneſs ſpread over all things, and all ra- 
tional ſecurity of joy is quite deſtroyed; 
that truth, integrity, and charity, and all 
the ſocial virtues, muſt want their great 


Wan is a 


La 
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fallen into diſrepute, when whole ſets of — 
men diſcover many marks of indifference 


148 
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SE R M. in an Almighty Being who delights in theſe 
. 2 virtues, is the preſent friend, and will be 


the eternal rewarder, of thoſe who uni- 


formly practiſe them; and that the want 
of juſt and rational piety towards God, 


whatever- other virtues we may boaſt. of, 
certainly ſhall not paſs eee under 
his righteous adminiſtration. Gn 
Beſides what is already ſaid: een 
the neceſlity-and advantages of true devo- 
tion, there remains another conſideration 
of very great importance, namely, that not 
only the ſtable and uniform practice of all 
the virtues, but alſo the purity and per- 
fection of them in the eye of God, depend 
in a great meaſure on a ſtrong ſenſe of in- 
finite perfection, and what is due to it. 
For the illuſtration of this point, let us ſup- 
poſe a man whoſe character is not only 
beautiſied with all the private virtues, truth, 
ſincerity, juſtice, charity, temperance, for- 
titude, but alſo with all the public virtues, 
zeal for the common good of ſociety, un- 
wearied - labours to promote it, and joy in 


the eſtabliſhment. and advancement of it: 


if ſuch a perſon ſhould contemplate his vir- 
tues with a ſelfiſh kind of delight as his 
| | _— | own 
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own productions, and the fruits of his 'own 8ER M. 
labour and induſtry; inwardly valuing him- 3, 
ſelf on account of them, and ſecretly tri= 
umphing in his ſuperiority to others; is 
it not evident that this mixture of vanity 
and” ſelf-applauſe would greatly ſully the 
beauty, and diminiſh the worth, of the cha- 
racter, in the judgment of God and every 
good being? Now, is there any ſuch ef- 
fectual method of bearing down that ſelf- 
admiration and ſelf - complacency which are 
ſo apt to afiſe from the view of any little 
excellencies we poſſeſs, as the comparing 
them with the infinite perfections of the 
divine nature (which muſt make them al- 
moſt diſappear), and the habitual acknow- 
ledging, from the bottom of our hearts, 
that it is God who makes us differ from 
others, and beſtows upon us all thoſe vir- 
tues and talents of which we are ſo unjuſtly 
proud, and which we fo vainly and fool- 
f iſhly aſcribe to ourſelves? Does not the 
viewing our graces, attainments, and 'ac- 
conipliſliments in this light, ſhow us the 
reaſonableneſs and equity of aſeribing to 
God; and not to ourſelves, all the praiſe 
and glory of them? We ought therefore 
L3 to 


150. 
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ſoul, no ſtable, pure, diſintereſted virtue, 
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to inſiſt upon it, as an important and effen» 
tial principle of religion, that as every good 
thing comes from God, ſo it ſhould be re- 
ferred to him, and the whole honour and 
glory of it ſincerely and perpetually aſcrib- 
ed to him. Without this, there can be no 
perfect humility, no thorough greatneſs o 


no character entirely worthy and accept» 
able in the ſight of him whoſe en 
is always according to trutn. 


That this is not mere ſpeculation; un- 
ſupported by experience and obſervation, 
might be made evident, if it would not 
protract the diſcourſe too much: for upon 
a careful examination of the hiſtory of an · 
cient and modern ages, it would appear 
that thoſe who have been celebrated for a 


pure, diſintereſted, and ſtable integrity and 
| public ſpirit, were alſo remarkable for a 


pious veneration of the Deity, and a hum» 
ble acknowledgment that their virtues, ta- 
lents, and ſucceſſes, were entirely owing. to 
the goodneſs of his providence. That theſe 
conſiderations may have the greater weight, 
we muſt repreſent to our hearers in the 


— manner, that 128 are founded on 
3 the 
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gift, and therefore, not unto WINNING 
m Þut to him be the glory, © 0 

Further, it may be of ſingular uſe to 
repreſent the various acts of religion in 
may touch the heart. Thus, how pleaſant 
| a ſcene muſt it be to behold a perſon of 
undoubted worth and virtue withdrawn 
from the noiſe and hurry of worldly af. 
fairs; all alone, filent, and ſolemn; liſt- 
ing up his eyes to heaven, and fixing his 
thoughts on God his maker, devoutly ac: 
knowledging him with the wartneſt grati- 
tude as the author of his being, the pre- 
ſerver of his life, the fountain of his pre- 

ſent enjoyments, and the grand foundation 
of his future hopes; praying him to for- 
give his ſins, to teach him his will, and to 
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. ſerve 
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guide him forward in the paths of up- 


1 1 
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When M. ſervs to the diſpoſal of his providence, and 
— ſettling his mint i: perfect peace by truſt- 


ing firmly in him? Again, let us _—_— 
a family living in Peace tlarmony, and 

uniform practice of all vi — — 
uniting their hearts and voices in hymns 
of praiſe to God with every morning's 
light and when. the-ſhadows of the even- 
ing are ſtretched aut, recalling their thoughta 
from the world by a ſong of praiſe to Him 
rho, males the, outgoings of tbe cveniugs and 
the morning io rejoite : then laying 
themſelues do tem 10 ſlecb in peace, becauſe 
their Cod ſuſtains) them Let us likewiſe 
ſuppoſe larger and more numerous ſocieties 
meeting together in religious aſſemblies, 
to pay their joint homage and adoration to 
the great Parent of all; to celebrate his 
univerſal and never failing goodneſs in joy- 
ful ſongs of praiſe; and to offer up. their 
united and fervent prayers, that he may 
perpetually diſpoſe them to walk uprighily, 
that he may be to them a ſun and /bield, 


nan give them. grace and glary, and mich. 


Bold no good thing from. them. nil ii aui 
Is there any thing unlovely or forbids 
dings any thing n of human na- 


ture, 


TY 
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ture, in ſuch exerciſes of devotion? Should 8E RM. 
we have reaſon to be aſhamed: if we were — 
found employed in them? Let us ſuppoſe 
we knew a country in which private and 
public acts of pure religion were in repu- 
tation, and regularly performed with ſo- 
lemnity, ſincerity, and unaffected ardour; 
ſhould we not love that country, and al- 
moſt wiſh we were ſo happy as to live in 
ſuch a joy ful and devout ſociety?! 4 41 
Let us farther ſuppoſe, that theſe de- 
vout worſhippers diſcovered all the genuine 
marks and ſymptoms of inward devotion 
in their countenances and outward deport· 
ment. Could we juſtly expreſs a contempt 
of them by calling them ſolemn grimaces 
and hypocritical airs? Has not true devo» 
tion its juſt and natural features and ſigus 
in the human countenance, as well as the 
ſocial and friendly affections ?: However 
ſome people, who pretend to underſtand- 
ing and taſte, may ridicule all the appear- 
ances and marks of devotion on the out- 
ward man . yet it muſt be acknowledged, 
even by thoſe, who conſider things in no 
higher view than that of taſte, that to be 
able to obſerve the native and juſt features 
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wy Poetry, ſtatuary; "or painting, s always 


been eſteemed one of the nobleſt efforts of 
a-great- and worthy genius. Theſe things 
are ſufficient - evidences that it is the voice 
wife: diſhonourable to human nature. 
Further, if we feel the full power of 
pious diſpoſitions in our on breaſts, we 
ſhall be hence naturally led to make pa- 
thetical repreſentations of them to others. 
Have we many inward and ſilent workings 
of beart towards God? | Are we really | 
the revelations of his will? Are our hearts 
really penetrated with a ſenſe of his grace 
and goodneſs ? Are our ſouls warmed with 

gratitude, love, and praiſe? Do we feel 

and promiſes ?—ſuch, a perfect reſt of mind 


as baniſhes every diſturbing thought, every 


anxious care, and produces a ſettled tran- 
quillity within our boſoms? Can we tri- 
umph in the full ſecurity we have for all 
our valuable intereſts under his perfectly 


_ and righteous adminiſtrations ? Is wid 
Gas ff 
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belief that God is, and is the rewarder f all EAN 
thoſe who diligently ſeek bim; is this belief , 
like an immovable rock on which we ſtand 
ſafe and happy amidſt all the waves and 
billows that can roar about us? Are we 
continually gladdened with the glorious hope 
that, in ſome future period of our exiſtence; 
we ſhall know our God more fully, love 
him more ardently, and rejoice in him in 
a more ſure and triumphant manner? Is 
this the inward ſtate of our minds? Then 
we ſhall find ourſelves diſpoſed to embrace 
all occaſions of repreſenting theſe delightful 
feelings in their” full ſtrength and force, 
and with that warmth and emotion which 
may convince others they are the genuine 
ſentiments of our hearts; we ſhall not be 
afraid or aſhamed to own them, but unfold 
them with freedom and boldneſs; deſcribe 
them with a noble and manly aſſurance; 
and thus do our utmoſt to ſpread a ſenſe of 
e in an ders, NG aun 


"Whatever tidieute or conteriptrene may 
meet with, whatever names of ſuperſtitious 
or viſionary enthuſiaſts may be beſtowed 

upon us, let us, my brethren, — | 
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SERM. and maintain to the laſt chat the ho 'of 
e religion are: the fun, the light, the life, and 


riety of arguments in its, behalf, that rea- 


have the maul honour of ſhewing 


the conſolation of our ſouls in all ſtates, 
and amidſt all the viciſſitudes of human 


affairs ; nay, let us inſiſt upon it frequently 


and at full length, that the man who can 
ſupport life without the rejoicing perſua- 
ſiom that there is an Almighty Being at the 
head of all thing: who is engaged on the 
ſide of virtuous and holy perſons, who be- 
friends them xhilehere, and will render them 
and their virtues immortal, illuſtrious, and 
triumphant. hereafter, muſt either be quite 
ipſeuſible of the excellency of virtue, un- 
concerned about the, eternal proſperity of 
thoſe who love it and delight in it; or he 
muſt, be ſoſęntirely immerſed in pleaſures, 
amuſementa, or worldly. purſuits, as never 
to have made one calm and ſeriqus re- 
flection. Thus, let us account it our duty 


and honour tothe adyogates for devotion in 


an age when it is treated with ſo much in- 
difference and contempt, uſing all that vas 


fon, revelation, or experience, can ſuggeſt, 
And if devotion muſt leave our land, let us 


amongſt | 
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amongſt us its laſt and parting ſteps, ſo that 8E 4 M. 


poſterity may be convinced it was not 3 


through the fault of thoſe who were ap- 
pointed the guardians and preſervers of it. 
Again: Do we live in an age when other 
ſets of men think meanly, and ſpeak con- 


temptuoully, of truth, juſtice, charity, tempe- 


rance, humility, and the reſt; of the great 
virtues of the Chriſtian life? We muſt per- 
petually inculcate upon ſuch perſone, that 


no ſoundneſs in the faith, no ſolemnity of 
Worſhip, no external obſervances, no flaſhes 


feſtations, no zeal, how warm ſoe ver for 
public matters, can ever compenſate for the 
want of theſe eſſential ingredients of the 


ſpuitual life. And let us add, that on the 


practice of theſe virtues the happineſs of 


ſociety and of individuals in a great meds 
ſure depends. And to crown all, let us 


dwell upon it, and inculcate- it ſtrongly, 


that righteouſneſs, truth, and-goodnelſs, are 
the chief glory of God himſelf, and what 
renders him the worthy object of the love 
and worſhip. of his reaſonable oſſepring; 


and that theſe virtues muſt therefore be the 


brighteſt ornament of his rational creatures, 


Your 


* 


muſt have no other view, but to inſtru. 
and perſuade thoſe who liſten to us, laying 
aſide all affectation, all aims of gaining ap- 


e of s . 


PTY Your time will not allow me to enter 
Eo upon many other things very worthy | of 


our conſidetation, which belong to this 


rule of taking heed to our docrine, neither 


will it permit me to enter upon the ex- 
plication of the * ane, in 
them. 


„ eee eee 


. theſe rules are enforced, I muſt beg 


to be allowed a few words concerning the 


manner of our teaching. Here, it muſt 


be our principal care to uſe plainneſs and 
ſimplicity, earneſtneſs and ſincerity. We 


plauſe, or advancing any worldly intereſt. 
If we are actuated by any of theſe low mo- 
tives, they will ſpoil the whole power, 


and prevent all the influence, with which 


our diſcourſes might otherwiſe be aecom- 


panied. If we would preach with any juſt 
| hope of ſucceſs, we muſt treat divine ſuh- 
jects with ſuch ſincerity and earneſtneſs as 


to forget (ourſelves, and (convince our 


hearers that we have no other view in 


IO but to ſtamp thoſe virtuous and 
pious 
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pious impreſſions! on, their hearts, which 
we feel in our own. We muſt make it our 


to the ſpeaker, by never ſuffering one turn 


of thought or expreſſion to eſeape from us, 
that has no other view than to pleaſe and 


ſhine. We muſt avoid with a particular 


care all affectation of ſine language, and a 


ever uſeleſs admiration it may raiſe in weak 
judges, muſt produce great contempt in more 
judicious ones. For thoſe who have a juſt 
taſte and true diſcernment know, that a 
gaudy and florid ſtyle, how ſoft and agree 
able ſoever; can never either touch the 
heart, or communicate diſtin 1 ane 
views of divine truths, | 

If then we would attain to true clans 
we muſt cheriſh an inward ſenſe of the im- 
portance and excellency of ſacred truths, 


perpetual care to confine and fix the atten» 
tion of the hearer to the ſubject, and not 


glittering kind of eloquence, which, what- 


SEAM. 


and cultivate a ftrong feeling of all the vir- 


tues. For when our own hearts have once 
felt the warmth of divine things, it will be 
eaſy for us to transfuſe it into the breaſts of 
others. The inward feelings of à good 
heart have a natural eloquence accompa- 


nying them, which can never be equalled 


by 
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* by laboured and ſtudied: ornament. The 
wenn heart really and juſtly moved, never fails 
to dictate a language plain and eaſy, full 
of natural and continued vigour, which 
has nothing in it ſoft, nothing languiſh - 
ing. All is nervous and ſtrong, and 
does not ſo much pleaſe the ear as fill and 
raviſh the ſoul. Further, let it be taken 
notice of as a thing of the utmoſt import- 
8 ance, that ſincerity alone, and a real deſire 
to inſtruct and perſuade, will baniſh all af- 
fectation, either of ſentiment or language. 
This is evident from the conduct of man- 
kind in all circumſtances where they are in 
earneſt, For inſtance, a wiſe, virtuous, and 
pious: parent, when he has a near proſpect 
of entering into an inviſible world, and only 
ſo much ſtrength remaining as to enable 
him to give his laſt and dying inſtructions 
to his beloved children who ſtand weeping 
around him; —will he ſtudy to expreſs 
himſelf with artificial eloquence, and induſ- 
trioully ſearch for glittering ornament ?— 
Surely, he will not: or if he ſhould, how 
abſurd, nay how ſliocking and monſtrous 
would his conduct appear to every impar- 
tial {peQator : The application is eaſy, 
and there is no occaſion for inſiſting on it. 


Allow 
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courſe with obſerving what has been hinted: 


Allo me to conclude this part of the diſ- 8B A*. 


at above, that this divine eloquence cannot 


be acquired by human learning and ſxill in 
the choice and arrangement of words, but by 
a powerful feeling of what is great and good 
nds in us by the holy ſpirit 1 God. 


5 u. come nov to, the Goat general 
head propoſed, to conſider the motives en- 
forcing the exhortation ; and there are two 
of them: 1. In doing thie, thou ſhalt ſave 
thy oven ſoul, It is proper to obſerve, that 
we are under two different ſorts of obliga- 
tion; the one is, to perform all thoſe duties 
which belong to our private ſtation, as we 
are men and Chriſtians; the other is, to per- 
form ſuch duties as belong to that public 
ſtation wherein Providence has placed us. 
Both of theſe are equally neceſſary to com- 
plete a truly good and worthy character. 
Thus, though a judge ſhould - be quite 
blameleſs in the whole tenor of his private 
behaviour, yet if he ſhould neglect, through 
careleſſneſs and indolence, to embrace many - 
opportunities of diſpenſing juſtice, and of 
promoting the welfare of ſociety, by his 
Vol. I. M influence 


| . 
* 


8 x bu. influence and authority, he would be highly 
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— blamable, perhaps as highly blamable as 


if he had failed to do juſtiee in private life; 
and he could not reaſonably expect to 
eſcape that puniſhment from the great Judge 
of all, which ſuch a criminal omiſſion de- 
ſerves. In like manner, though a Miniſter 
behaves himſelf with unſpotted virtue and 
mnocence in private life, yet if he has no 
zeal for anſwering the end of his office, if 


de ſpends that time in indotence and idle- 
\neſs, or even in acquiring real knowledge, 


which ought to have been employed in 
doing good offices among his people, or in 
preparing himſelf to inſtruct them in a 


more convincing manner, he eannot expect 


that he ſhall be acquitted at the laſt, either 
by his own conſcience, or God, who is 
greater than conſcience. 

It deſerves to be remembered as a matter 
of great importance, and as a very awful 
conſideration, that negligence or careleſſ- 
neſs about the duties of our public ſtation 
may have more dreadful conſequences un- 


der the government of a righteous Judge 


than we are ordinarily aware of. The cri- 
Naber — or careleſs performance of 
| the 
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the duties belonging to a public character 8% 1 M. 
and ſtation, may be as hurtful to the great — 


intereſts of mankind in this or another life, 
as poſitive acts of vice and unrighteouſneſs; 
ſo that none of us can be aſſured but they 


may be followed by as ſevere chaſtiſements 


in this world, or as dreadful puniſhments 
in another. If we allow the impreſſions of 


God and religion to wear out of our peo- 


ple's minds by our careleſs or indifferent 
manner of inſtructing them, ſeveral gene- 
rations may paſs away before they can be 
renewed. If we ſow the ſeeds of folly and 
ſuperſtition among them, through a blind 
miſtaken zeal, it may take the Jabours of 
wiſe and good men for ſeveral ages to root 
them out. May not that long train of mil- 
chiefs which take their riſe from our neg- 
 ligence or miſguided zeal, be juſtly charged 
upon us? If we either negle& to inſtruct 
our people, or miſlead them, can we be 


free from the blood of the preſent or ge | 


ceeding generations ? 


When therefore we aſcend our ith 
and behold a liſtening congregation around 
us, let us aſk ourſelves ſeriouſly, as in the 
ſight of God, whether the doctrines we are 
M 2 about 
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s BR M. about to deliver, have a real tendency to 
a. make them wiſer and better, to enlighten. 


their minds, purify. their hearts, or reform 
their lives? And if we are conſcious that 
their tendency 1 is good, let us again alk 

ourſelves, whether we are about to utter 
ſuch. powerful and ſtriking ſentiments as 
the ſubject will admit of, and as a more 
careful reparation might have ſuggeſted to 
us? Have we ſuch an affecting and com- 
manding ſenſe of divine things on our 
minds, as will awaken ahd engage the at- 
tention of the hearers, efface the worldly 


impreſſions that have been made on their 


minds through the week, enter into their 
affections and inſpire them with a contempt 
of earthly enjoyments, arid kindle in them 
the love, eſteem; and admiration of the 
things which are heavenly and divine? And 
as to the general conduct of our lives, let 


us ſeriouſly aſk ourſelves, have we done all 


we ought to have done, and might have 
done, to alleviate, or in ſome caſes to an- 
nihilate, and in other caſes entirely pre- 
vent, many of the miſeries of our people, 
by tender offices of compaſſion, benevo- 
lence, and humanity ? Or have we done 

all 
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all that might have been done by perſons at *. 
in our circumſtances, and with our abi» , 


lities (whatever they are), to propagate a 
true ſenſe of virtue and religion among 
mankind ? Or have we done as much as has 
been done this way by thoſe who were in 


as unfavourable circumſtances, and had not 


ſuperior abilities? Can we pretend to faith- 
fulneſs in our office if we do not honeſtly 
endeavour to do our utmoſt to promote the 
welfare and happineſs of mankind? Or can 
we reaſonably expect the ſalvation of our 
ſouls, if we are not faithful to the utmoſt? 

22. The ſecond motive is, That awe ſhall 
fave the ſoul of them” that hear us.” The 
former motive urges us to take heed to 


ourſelves and our doctrine for our own . 
ſakes: the latter is of a more generous and 
diſintereſted kind, recommending it to us 

to take care of ourſelves and doctrine for 
the ſake of others. If we feel the force of 


this double obligation, we ſhall watch over 
ourſelves: with double care and diligence, 
As no thought can be more terrifying than 


that the ſouls of mankind ſhould periſn 


through the example of our unholy lives, 
or through our careleſs or corrupt doctrine; 
— | M '3 
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SER M. ſo on the other hand, no conſideration can 
| 8 be more rejoicing and triumphant than that 


they ſhould be ſaved by means of that 
worthy example we ſet before them, and 


thoſe pure and heavenly leſſons of virtue 


and piety which we honeſtly impart to them, 

Since the ſoul of man is the moſt excel- 
lent piece of the' divine workmanſhip in 
this lower world, ſince it far ſurpaſſes in 
dignity and excellence the whole fabric of 


the viſible creation; it muſt undoubtedly: 
be a moſt glorious employment to promote 


its worth, its welfare, and eternal proſpe- 
rity. It is impoſſible to conceive a more 
divine employment than to maintain a 


command and power over the minds of 


men by the force of truth and virtue; for 
this is in ſome degree to reſemble God 
himſelf, the author and inſpirer of every 
good and perfect gift; to be inſtrumental 


in making reaſon and virtue to prevail in 


the hearts and lives of mankind, is an of- 
fice no leſs honourable, than that of being a 


fellow-worker with God in his grand de- 


ſign of eſtabliſhing the happineſs of his 
creation. Beſides the dignity of the work 
UN let us lift up our thoughts to the 

8 | everſaſt- 
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everlaſting honour and reward that attends SE/RM- 


it in the other world, For they that: be 2o1fe 
Hall. ſhine as the brightneſs of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to aul a. as 
the lars for ever and ever. 1 
8 97 

"To 1 : Is. us 1 in 2 


humble dependence on the holy ſpirit of 


God, who favours and ſeconds every wor- 
thy deſign, to take ſuch care of ourſelves 


and of our doctrine, as that we may have 


many to be our grown. of rejoicing at the 
coming of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, and may 
at laſt hear that joyful ſentence paſſed upon 
us, Well done, good and faithful ſervants, 
enter ye into the, joy of your Lord, 

I am very ſenſible that I ought before 
this to have ackgowledged my own unfit- 
neſs to ſpeak ſo much from this place, and 
with the air of an inſtructor, before ſo diſ- 
cerning an audience, before ſo many reve- 
rend fathers and brethren, under whom it 
would have become me better to ſit as an 
humble hearer. The taſk was neither my 
choice nor deſire, but impoſed upon me, 
I have endeavoured, according to my ſmall 
ability, to repreſent a few things concern 
gran M 4 ing 
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SEAM. ing the temper and duty of a Miniſter of 
3 the Goſpel, which appeared to me of great 


importance, and which I find much need 

to inculcate frequently on my own mind. 1 

ſhall rejoice, greatly rejoice, if I be found 

to be the only one who has any occaſion 
to be reminded of them. 

Having exhorted my reverend fathers 
an brethren to take heed how they teach, 
allow me now to call on you, the people, 7s 
take heed: how ye hear. We may juſtly invite 
you to liſten to our inſtructions with an 
unprejudiced mind, and a ſincere intention 
to know the will of God, that ye may do it. 
To this end, hearken to us with humbleneſs 
of migd, with a deep ſenſe of your want 
of divine knowledge, or at leaſt af your 
great need to have the impreſſions of di- 
vine things renewed and more deeply en- 
graven on your hearts. Hearken to us 
alſo with a ſtrong ſenſe of your manifold 
'bidden-corruptions of heart; or, at leaſt, 
of your want of that pitch of purity and 
ſpiritual- mindedneſs which becomes the 
followers of Jeſus Chriſt. In this favour- 
able ſtate of mind, lay open your ſouls to 
the light of divine truth, and to the lively 


impreſ- 
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impreſſion of heavenly and eternal objects. SERM. 


Seriouſly conſider what ye mY 
_—_ apply it. 


The main hindrance to cn ae 


l advantage from ſacred inſtructions, is 
the want of that ſimplicity and honeſty of 
heart which would lead you to conſider 
every rule of life, every admonition, every 
_ enforcement. of duty, as ſomething that 
concerns yourſelves in particular, and may 
be of uſe to mend your hearts or better your 
lives. There is nothing more obſervable 
among mankind than a certain careleſs hu- 


mour of looking upon religious inſtructions 


as not belonging to themſelves, but only to 


the reſt of the world. Perhaps, indeed, they _ 


will net entirely diſregard them; poſſibly 
they may liſten to them with pleaſure, trea- 
ſure them up in their memories, ſpeak of 
-them afterwards with ſomething of warmth 
and emotion, admire the juſtneſs of them, 
applaud the preacher, and- expreſs great 
ſurpriſe and wonder that the reſt of man- 
kind do not apply them to correct the dif- 
orders of their hearts and irregularities of 
their lives. But they ſeldom allow them 
ſielves to reflect that thoſe very inſtructions 
; which 


and ho- 


II. 
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8ER M. which they apply to others, might be high» 
, <1 y uſeful to themſelves. - Conſider, it is not 
enough that you approve of the diſcourſe 
and applaud the ſpeaker ;—applauſe will 
not ſatisfy a ſincere inſtructor— he requires 
more ſubſtantial praiſe, - your reformation 
and amendment, What a mortifying diſ- 
appointment is it to a faithful teacher, to 
meet with nothing but empty praiſe from 
his hearers, when he intended, wiſhed, and 
expected to have inſpired them with wor- 
thy reſolutions, or engaged them in gene- 
Tous undertakings! To conclude; remem- 
ber that it will more effectually animate 
your Miniſters in their public miniſtrations, 
to be aſſured that there is one perſon in 
their ſeveral congregations liſtening to them 
with an earneſt deſire to learn his duty 
that he may practiſe it, than to know that 
all the reſt are applauding them; and that 
it will rejoice their hearts more, to ſind that 
they have been ſo happy as to convey one 
important inſtruction, or rivet one worthy 
impreſſion, than to be ſurrounded with 
the praiſes of the moſt numerous and diſ- 
cerning audience, 


May. 


Charatter of « Minifter. mn 


May the Miniſters of the Goſpel of 8 uy: M. 
Jeſus be taught to teach, and you to hear, 
in ſuch a manner that we may be mutual | 
comforts to one another in this preſent 
world, and at laſt meet together in the di- 
yine aſſembly above, to live in immortal 
friendſhip with one another, and in eternal 
communion with Sede 5 and Holy 


Spirit. Amen. 
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The Nature, Reaſonableneſs, | and Advan- 
tages of Prayer, , 
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MATT. xxvi. 41, 


ray, that ye enter not into temptation. 


| HEN we conſider that our bleſſed - 
Saviour has commanded us to pray, 

directed us in what manner we ought to 
pray, and ſet us an example of frequent 
prayer in his own practice; it muſt appear 
ſurpriſing, that any who pretend to be hig 
followers ſhould indulge themſelves in a 
determined contempt, or careleſs neglect, 
of this important duty. But, ſurpriſing as 
it is, a little acquaintance with what paſſes 
in the world, puts it beyond all doubt that 
the expreſs precepts, and conſpicuous ex- 
ample, of the great Inſtructor of mankind 


with regard to prayer, are treated ſlightly, 
| nay 
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nay even contemptuouſly, by ſome of 9 * 
thoſe who call themſelves his diſciples. To 
what: caufes can ſuch ſtrange inconſiſtency 
betwixt the profeſſion and practice of Chriſs 
tians be aſcribed? There may be many 
and various cauſes. of it, according to the 
different turns of men's tempers and pur- 
ſuits i in life. But as it would detain us too 

long to enumerate them all, let it ſuffice at 

- preſent to take notice of that which every 
one who has reflected on what paſſes in the 
world in his own time, or has looked into 
the hiſtory of former ages, muſt have ob- 
ſerved ; namely, That the beſt things may 
fall into diſrepute, and conſequently into 
diſuſe, for no other reaſon but becauſe they j 
have been abuſed by the weak, or the art» 
ful and deſigning part of mankind, Thus 
prayer, an excellent thing in itſelf, and a 

noble mean of improving our ſouls in every 
thing virtuous and praiſe-worthy, is ſunk 
into contempt among one part of the world, 

from this accidental circumſtance, that-weak 
and well-meaning people have ſometimes 
ſullied its native beauty by a mixture of 
low ſuperſtition; or, becauſe worldly and 
955 deſigning 
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deſigning men have een it to es 
their wicked purpoſes,  * 
In diſcourſing therefore on this object 
it is hoped it may not be unuſeful to en- 
deavour, 


I. In the ie place, to Gita the nature 
of prayer, and to ſet it in its true light, by 


ripping it of all foreign and pern 


circumſtances. 
II. In the ſecond place, to vindicate it 

from the objections nen, * againſt 
it. And, 

III. Thirdly, to point out the advantages 
which ariſe from the ſincere and ſtedfaſt 
practice of it. 

Before we enter upon the conſideration 
of theſe heads, it is proper to obſerve, that 
prayer is to be underſtood in a reſtrained 
ſenſe in this diſcourſe; as ſignifying chiefly | 
that part of devotion commonly called peti- 
tion ; as diſtinguiſhed from adoration and 
thankſgiving, which are frequently com- 


prehended in the meaning of the word 


prayer. 


In order to underſtand the nature of 
Prayer, let us take notice that the inward 
| acts 
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and by which they ſhould be animated; are 
principally theſe three following: 


Fin, A lively and intimate perſuaſion 


that we are utterly inſufficient for our own 
happineſs, and that we depend entirely 
upon our Maker for all we poſſeſs here, or 


hope to enjoy hereafter. That we are in 


a dependent and indigent, a dark and un- 
certain ſtate of being, is obvious on the 
firſt reflection; we diſcern, we feel in our- 
ſelves many marks of our dependence, our 
indigence, and ignorance. We find our- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of an exiſtence, which, if 
we only regard this preſent life, is confined 
within very narrow bounds, and extends 
only to a very ſhort period. We ſee all 
creatures about us continually diſappearing, 
after having acted their part but a fe, years 
on this ſtage; and we cannot avoid ex- 


pecting the ſame fate ourſelves; that we 


muſt ſoon withdraw into darkneſs and 


make room for others: as we came into 


being without our own choice or conſent 
at the pleaſure of another; ſo we muſt de- 
part out of this ſtate of being at the com- 
1 | mand 


155 
acts of mind and heart exerted in it, from = 
which the ou/ward expreſſions ſhould flow, - 
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SE RM. mand of him who ſent us into it; and 


III. 


— even while we are allowed to continue here, 


we can neither procure for outſelves all the 
good things we want and deſire, nor ſe- 
cure the poſſeſſion of what we already en- 
joy: we feel manifold wants which we 
cannot ſupply; we groan under manifold 
imperſections and infirmities which we 
cannot remove; we are liable to innume- 
rable dangers, many of which we do not 
foreſce; and from others, even when we 
do ſee them approaching us, we cannot de- 
fend ourſelves. We are conſcious that we 


are not only in ſome inſtances weak and 


helpleſs, but very ignorant and uncertain 
of many things which nearly concern us. 
We know not what ſhall befal us in our 


paſſage through this life; nor at what time, 


in what manner, or circumſtances, we ſhall 
make our exit from it into another: nei- 
ther know we what our ſtate or employ- 


ment ſhall be in thoſe other regions into 


which we muſt enter when we depart from 
this world. 

But the moſt lamentable wal montifying 
ignorance is ſtill behind, namely, i ignorance 


of our duty, or the great rule of life; ig- 
beant norance 


1 7 Prayer. 


norance of our true happineſs,: 3 
that leads unto it. Though we have ſome 


general knowledge of our duty from the 


light of reaſon and revelation, yet e find 


but frequently do err, in applying general 
rules to particular inſtances of our conduct. 
Daily experienet convinces us, that a re- 
gard to worldly intereſts, and the ſtrength 
of irregular appetites and paſſions, greatly 
darken our underſtandings, and occaſion 
ſuch falſe judgments concerning our beha- 
viour, a8 neceſſarily lead us aſtray | from 
the path of life; and, ſurely, we have great 
reaſon to dread the conſequences of a de- 
parture from the law of righteouſneſs, un- 


der the government of the righteous Judge 
of all the earth. In like manner, though 


we have ſome general and ſpeculative 


n 
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knowledge: concerning our true happineſs 


or chief good, yet our on experience, as 
well as obſervation of the world, may con- 


vince us, that our views of it are not ſo 
clear and ſtriking as, at all times, to pre- 
vent our purſuing falſe appearances of it; 
for, alas! how frequently, how fatally, are 


we diſappointed ; finding thoſo ane vain 
Vo. I. . and 


( 

e — Natur and Rag f Prayers 
SE RM. and unſatisfactory, in which our fond ima- 
— gination had promiſed us happineſbs? We 
| have no ſecurity in ourſelves that we: ſhall 

not be guilty of the ſame trauſgreſſions of 
the law of virtue, and the ſame departares 
from: the path of happineſs,” in the \ſuc« 
ceeding ſtages of our lives, that we have 
been in the former ones. Now; every mati 
who ha ſeriouſly conſidered how wretched 
and helpleſs he is in himſelf, will find the 
neceſſuy of flying out of himſelf and of 
taking refuge in Him who made him, and 
upholds apt in _— TR eada ache 
enen een, 
eee t the mere an 5 


namely, the lifting it up with the utmoſt 
| | ardour to that greateſt and beſt of Beings 
| who brought us into life, and aſſigned us 
4 our ſtation in it; entreating him to teach 
| us hat part we ſhould act . to diſpel all 


that darkneſs. of underſtanding which is fo 
| apt to miſlead us from the right path; to 
forgive our ſins and follies; to deliver us 
| from the fatal - conſequences of all our er- 
rors ; to preſerve us from relapſing into 


f them; and to guide us ſafely to ſome pro- 
Per -manſions: of reſt, of — and joy, 
| k A beyond 


- 
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imprinted on his mind à juſt ſenſe of his 
ignorance, weakneſs, guilt, and danger, 


him to have reeourſe, in fervent Prayer, to 

the great Author of his being, to conduct 
him ſafely through this ſtage of his exiſt- 
ence; to continue his providential care, in 
guiding him through the valley and ſha- 


dow of death; and to ſettle him at WED 


ſome happier place of abode. 
The third act of mind exerted in pe 


III. a 
. 


will find an inward 'neceſiny” conftraining 


is a'firm belief and aſſured truſt in that Gd 


to whom we pray, and on whom we de- 
pend, that he will not only "always * 
what is beſt, what tends to the greateſt 


good of the whole ſyſtem of intelligent be- 


bring every one who ſincerely ſeeks wiſ- 


ings ; but that he will, ſooner or later, 


dom from him, to the poſſeſſion of perfect 


virtue and everlaſting happineſs. Without 
this confidence in the infinite mercy-of the 
great Father of all, there would be no 
foundation for Prayer, nor 5 
to the practice of it. Cs > 

When we enquire into the abenie of 
divine revelation on this head, we find 


N 2 lively 
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. lively and unſhaken acts of truſt in God 


ve by it repreſented as equally neceſſary 


and eſſential parts of Prayer, with either of 


thoſe already mentioned. He, that cometh, 


to. God muſt believe that he i, and that. be is 
a rewarder of them who diligently ſeek him. 
Heb. xi. G. any of you lack wiſdom, let 
him ꝗſt it of Goa, that giveth to all men li- 
berally, and upbraideth. not, and it ſball be 


given bim. But les him aſk, in faith, nothing 


zwavering, for be that . wavereth is like..a 


| wwave of. the ſea, driven with the wind and 


toſſed. James, i. 5, 6. There are number- 
leſs joyful declarations to the ſame. purpoſe, 
in the books, of the Old Teſtament; ſuch 
as, The Lord is mgh- to all them that call 


upon bim in truth : he will fulfil the defire 


of them that fear bim; he, alſo will hear 
their ry, and will ſave them. Pſalm calv. 
18, 19. Our blefled Saviour hath, expreſely 
renewed and confirmed all thoſe delightful 
promiſes which were publiſhed. by. the in- 
ſpired writers under former diſpenſations. 
Aft (ſays he), and it Hall be given; ſeek, 
and ye ſhall find; knock, and it Hall be 
opened unto you ; for every one. that eth 
recejveth ; and be that ſeeketh findeth ; and 
, 1 | 2 
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to bim that knocketh, it ſhall be opened: or, g's 4: M. 
what man is there of you, whom, if his ſon g 5 
bread, will he give bim a flone ; or if he q | 
fiſh, will be give bim a ferpent ye then, 
being evil, know howto give good-gifts unto 
your children, how much more ſhall your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven give good tbingt t 
them who aſt him! Matt. vii. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
; That theſe particular and poſitive deela- 
u of the will of God are more full 
ſatisfactory to the human mind, and more 
directly calculated to encourage the ſtudy 
and practice of true religion, than the ge- 
neral perſuaſion that God will always do 
what is fitteſt and beſt, is ſo evident, that it 
is needleſs to ſpend time in illuſtrating it. 
What 'great numbers of mankind are capa- 
ble of underſtanding a plain and expreſs 
| promiſe, and of drawing the higheſt con- 
ſolation and encouragement from it in the 
courſe of a virtuous life, who could never 
have reaſoned ont to themſelves a clear and 
juſt character of the Deity, nor inferred 
from it, that he would conſtantly and uni- 
verſally connect felicity with virtue? This 
plainly ſhews us, that it is an unſpeakable 
e e to enjoy ſuch a clear revelation 
> 0-4 of 
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| 53M, of tho will of God, as baniſhes all doubt 


and uncertainty concerning the method in 
which he treats his apoſtate and guilty crea- 


| tures, + But at the ſame time it may be ob- 


ſerved, that there is good ground to hope 
it Aways has been, is at preſent, and will 
for ever be, the great, the ſtanding, the 
invariable law of the divine government, 
to beſtow wiſdom, virtue, and happineſs, 
upon all thoſe who aſk them with unfeign- 


_ ed ſincerity of heart, even though they ne- 


ver. heard 45 thoſe comfortable promiſes on 
which our ſouls reſt ſecurely; for it is very 
obſervable, that theſe joyful aſſurances from 
the great Father of all, that he will be found 
of thoſe who ſeek him, are expreſſed in 
ſuch general terms, as to exclude no one, 
of whatever nation or country. Beſides, 
nothing can be more agreeable to the all- 
perfect character of him, who is no re/pefer 
of. perſons, and accepteth thoſe in every na- 
tion who. fear him and wark righteouſneſs, 


than to befriend.and affiſt all thoſe who ſin- 


cerely ſeek his aid. May we not then in- 
, dulge ourſelves in the charitable hope, 
' wherever there was any one found, even 
in the heathen t. groaning under a 

A ſenſo 


ſenſe. of hie deep ignorance and deptavity, 3 B N l. 


and earneſtly panting after light and purity, III. 
that God never did deny his grace to ſu 


a perſon, but enlightened him with as much 


| knowledge as was neceſſary for purifying 
his heart, and guiding him forward in the 


ledged, that that ſincerity and honeſty! of 
heart, which prompts any one to ſeek di- 


rection and aſſiſtance from above, is itſelf 
a gift, a ſpecial giſt of God; ſo it ſhould 
likewiſe be owned, that there is no reaſon 
to ſuſpect that God will deny hat further 
light and aſſiſtance may be gneeeſſary for 

him, whom he has already diſtinguiſhed ſo 
far with his favour, as to beſtow upon him 
ſincerity and uprightneſs of heart, provided 


he maintains and cheriſhes that lovely diſo 


poſition, and earneſtly aſks the direction oi 
heaven in true humilit . 
Hefore we conclude this head of the dif 
courſe, let it he remarked, in order to pre- 
vent miſtakes, that when it is ſaid, God 


will accompliſh; be deferer: of thiſe' who ſeek = 


him, this muſt always be underſtood of 


thoſe who ſeek him with real fincerity' and 


humility of ſoul (virtues indiſpenſably re 
. 1 = quired 
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— who, in a conſtant. dependence on the di- 


vine aſſiſtance, exert their utmoſt endea- 
vours to do whatever they can diſcern to be 
the will of God. Further, this doctrine of 
the certainty of obtaining our requeſts, muſt 
only be underſtood of what is neceſſary for 


enlightening and aſſiſting us in the paths 


of virtue; and ſhould by no means be ex- 


teuded to a thouſand other things which we 


may deſire to kno or poſſeſs, though they 
have no inſeparable connection with our 
virtue or happineſs. We may be apt to 
wiſh; with the greateſt fondneſs, for unin- 
terrupted health, eaſe, and pleaſure, through 
our whole lives; but in theſe things we 
muſt not hope to be gratified. We muſt - 


learn to leave the all-wiſe Diſpoſer of every 


event to lead us to happineſs in whatever 
path he pleaſes, whether it be the hard and 
rugged one of adverſity and affliction, or 
the 8 mw OS one of porn { 
a, joy. 

And, lifty, tet us e ee e 


chat there is no ground to expect that even 


our beſt and moſt pious deſires are to be 
ue al at N 
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we muſt wait laid; patience till God Gal SERM. 


finiſh his own work by the various me- 
thods of his -providence and grace: it is 


the works of nature without us, they are 
not completed all at once, and in an in- 
ſtant ; they require time, and are brought 
to perfection by ſlow and inſenſible degrees. 


A child muſt have time to become a man. 
The tree which is but juſt now planted; 


muſt-have time to grow up to its full ma- 


with the works of God within us, as with 


III. 
—— 


turity, and bring forth fruit. In like man- 


ner, the progreſs of the ſoul towards per- 
fection in virtue, is by low advances, Bad 


habits muſt be gradually weakened and 
overcome; and good diſpoſitions muſt be 


raiſed to their proper height by an almoſt 


imperceptible increaſe. In a'word, though 


we may be aſſured that our heavenly Fa- 
ther will bring us to perfection in glory 
and happineſs at laſt, yet it is only by the 


flow and almoſt indiſcernible ſteps of his 


providence and grace that we muſt be 8 | 


pened for it. ee 


Now, from this view of Projes ways 
that there is a 


pear, in the firſt place, tha 


foundation © 
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foundation laid for it, in the nature and 
circumſtances of mankind, as dependent; 


ignorant, weak, and guilty creatures, and 


in thoſe manifeſtations. their Creator hath 


given them of his glorious perfections, as 


employed. for their ſafety and welfare. And, 
in the ſecond place, from What has been 


ſaid of the inward acts of mind and heart 
exerted in Prayer, we may infer, that every 
well-diſpoſed perſon (who will be at the 


pains to conſider things impartially, and to 
diſtinguiſh betwixt pure Prayer itfelf, and 


thoſe odd and fooliſh things which may 


Prayer is à thing highly reaſonable; that it 
is unavoidable to thoſe who allow them 
ſelves to think ſeriouſſy; that it is fit and 
becoming in the preſent ſtate and circum- 
ſtances of mankind; and that i has a na- 


tural tendency to beget and promote all 


thoſe amiable and important diſpoſitions 


of mind, which render men happy in them- 
ſelves, uſeful in this world, or fit for ano- 


ther. And, in the third place, this expli- 


EY e e ee e 


cation of the nature of Prayer may furniſh 
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againſt 


 Objeftions gag! Prayer, anfeeres, 1539 
againſt it, commonly inſiſted on by thoſe 8ER M. 
whoſe- minds are under the power of 3 0 — , 
e ne e ee | Prey. | 


aa Benn Head Pos bore; and” 
To vindicate Prayer from the deen 
dee pen urged againſt i it. 0 
Fil, then, it is objecled By: FRI 
« That an omnifcient God knows already 
* what we want before we aſk it; and to 
hat purpoſe do we 'aſk thoſe things 
«. which he already knows we ſtand in 
need of?“ The anſwer to this objection 
is evident: That the deſign of Prayer is 
not to inform God of things which he did 
not know before. This is ſo far from be- 
ing the deſign of it, that every one, even of 
the meaneſt capacity, underſtands, that, 
when he addreſſes himſelf to his Maker, he 
ought to have it expreſsly in his conſidera- 
tion, that he to whom he prays knows all 
his wants already, every circumſtance of his 
condition, and every thought of his heart. 
The real defign'of Prayer is, in the firſt 
ks to expreſs, under a lively impreſſion 
of the preſence-of God, the ſenſe we have 
bene dependence upon him, af our mas 
20 b 8 nifold 
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nifold wants, and that he alone is able 
to ſupply them; and to make this ſenſe 
more deep and affecting. Now, ſince it 'is 
a certain truth that we depend upon God, 
and have numberleſs wants, the ſupplying 
of which we can expect from God alone, 
is it not highly reaſonable and natural that 
we ſhould acknowledge this in his preſence, 


and expreſs to him our defires and our 


dependence upon him? Does not ſuch ac- 


 knowledgments frequently made to him 


naturally tend to ſtrengthen our ſenſe of 
this truth, and to make it more deeply af- 

fecting? Will any one venture to aſſert, that 
this truth is not to be thus owned ? Where 
is the man who- dares pretend to have cre- 
dit and authority ſufficient to controul this 
truth ? Is not this a truth owned by angels 
in heaven, as well as men upon earth? Is 
not this a truth which ſhall be for ever own- 
ed by a dependent world? Beſides, is not 
this a truth in which we. are deeply inte- 
reſted ? Is it not of the higheſt importance 


toward cultivating all other good diſpoſi- 


tions that we have moſt _— beer. 
mean of making them lively ? As — | 
pendence 
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pendence , upon God is the primary, the . | 


moſt. important of all relations, and the 
foundation of all others, the deepeſt ſenſe 
and acknowledgment of it muſt be our örſt, N 
our ſupreme, our moſt natural, and moſt 
indiſpenſable duty; our obligation to it 
can never be extinguiſhed any othef way 
than either by annihilating us, depriving 
us of our reaſon, or ere e 
pendent. v7 524-6505 7M 
Is it not manifeſt, mary an ee and 
habitual ſenſe of our dependent ſtate, has a 
mighty influence on all the duties Which 
we owe to our Creator, and to one another ? 
The ſtrength of our love, the warmth of 
our gratitude to our Maker, and the ſtabi- 
lity of our confidence in him, muſt riſe or 
fall, in proportion as the perſuaſion of our 
dependence upon him is fainter or ſtronger. 
And as nothing has a more powerful ten - 
dency to inſpire us with love, benignity, 
and . compaſſion to our fellowe creatures, 
than conſidering them as the children of 
the ſame great Parent of all, equally de- 
pending upon him with ourſelves for all 
they enjoy here, or hope for hereafter; fo 
nothing can more effectually check that 
5 pride, 


"hs | 5 
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11 pride, ſelfiſhneſs, and vanity, wbiehb eng: 


us to contemn and injure our brethren of 


mankind; than an habitual ſenſe that we 
are as really dependent creatures as they 
are; that we are as inſufficient for our 


own happineſs as they are; and that he on 


whom we depend can ſoon raiſe them to 
our ſtate,” or thruſt us down into theirs: 
Why then may not this truth, moſt certain 
in itſelf, and moſt important in its eonſe- 

quences; be owned in the moſt public, re- : 
ligious, and affecting manner? and that, 

certainly; is the owning it in direct ad- 
dreſſes to God himſelf, Why ſhould we 


not embrace every proper opportunity of 
acknowledging it, with all "thoſe ſolemn 


cireumſtances which may contribute to im- 


print a deep and abiding conviction of it 
on our own minds, and the minds of our” 
fellow men? But to ſpeak more Giretly'to 
the head of petitioning, it is,, 
Secondly, A further deſign of Prayer, to 
expreſi; under an actual ſenſe of the preſence' 
of God, our earneſt deſires of having all 


thoſe ſentiments and pious diſpoſitions 


which it is proper for us to entertain and 
„ n conſidered as dependent, reaſon-" 
able, 


— 


ObjeAtions agoinft Prager amfiaurai. 


able, ſocial, and guilty creatures. If we § RI 
feel earneſt breathings after happineſs, aftet os * 


the means that lead to it, and all/thoſe- pure 
and worthy affections which are the priu- 
cipal ingredients of it, we certainly "ought 
to encourage and favour theri\; Ar then 
we find ardent deſires ariſing within us | 
after the knowledge, the favour, the re- 
ſemblance, and enjoyment of God, why 
may we not expreſs them in that manner, 
and in thoſe circumſtances, which will con- 
tribute moſt to cultivate and increaſe ſuch 
honourable and worthy motion of the ta- 
tional ſoul? And, ſurely, the addreſſing 
ſuch deſires to God, is the moſt effectual 
method of ſtrengthening them. If we be⸗ 
lie ve that God can accomplith theſe worthy 
deſires, why may we not aſk it of him ? If 
we hope and truſt in him that he will 
ſooner or later accompliſh them, why may 
we not declare our joyful” expectations of 
being at laſt poſſeſſed of them? If we feel 
our ſouls aſcending to God in love, joy, 
and praiſe, is it not reaſonable that we 
ſhould indulge thoſe delightful ſentiments, 
and, by rn a: en n _ 


_ 133 
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* tainly will do, without any ſolicitation 
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Objeions againſt Prayer anſwered. 


ja and natural, if we cannot but approve 
them, if we judge them worthy. of being 


cheriſhed and ſtrengthened, then why may 


we not give full vent to them in all pro- 


per methods of outward expreſſion? And, 
i our own experience, and the teſtimony 
of the beſt of mankind, inform us, that 


the yielding up our ſouls to the full influ- 


ences of devout affections, and giving them 
full ſeope in voice and language, eſpecially 
in addreſſes to God, are the moſt effectual 


methods of increaſing that ſtrength and 
| fervour, and of ſpreading. their happy ef- 
fects through the whole of human life, 


then. it ſurely muſt be our trueſt wiſdom to 
employ all theſe means of PORE: and 
perfecting them. 2 
Secondly, It is further Wedel, « That, 
© ſince. God is infinite in goodneſs, he is 
<« always diſpoſed to beſtow on his creatures 
4 whatever is proper for them; and, ſince he 
4 is infinite in wiſdom, he will always 
„ chooſe the fitteſt time, and beſt manner 


of beſtowing it. To what purpoſe, then, 


* do we entreat him to do, what he cer- 


* or 


or importunity mY To this it en an- 8ER M. 


ſwered, That, as it is not the defign of 
Prayer to give information to our Creator of 
things he was not acquainted with before; 
ſo neither is it the deſign of it to move his 
affections, as good ſpeakers move the hearts 
of their hearers, by the pathetic arts of 
oratory ; nor to raiſe his pity, as beggars, 
by their importunities and tears, work upon 
the compaſſion of the by- ſtanders. God 
is not ſubject to thoſe ſudden paſſions and 
emotions of mind which we feel; nor to 
any change of his meaſures and conduct by 
their influence: He is not wrought upon 
and changed by our prayers; for with 
him there is no variableneſs, nor ſhadow of 
turning. Prayer only works its effect upon 
us, as it contributes to change the temper 
of our minds, to beget or improve right 
diſpoſitions in them, to lay them open to 
the impreſſions of | ſpiritual ↄbjects, and 
thus qualify us for receiving the | favour 
and approbation of our Maker, and all 
thoſe aſſiſtances which he has promiſed” to 
thoſe who call upon him in ſincerity and 
in truth. The efficacy of Prayer does not 
lie in the mere aſking; but in its being 

Vo. I. O the 
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SER NM. the means of producing that eee 


. 


which qualifies us to receive. N 

If it is ſtill urged, Why do; we, A 
God does not grant merely far the aſk · 
60 4 ing?” To this I reply, that, if by ting 
be underſtood. the uttering of words, and 
uſing a voice. and language in which all 
the ſymptoms of carneſtneſs and importu- 
nity appear, this external part of aſking, 1 
own, ſerves no purpoſe with reſpect to 
God; aud the only uſe. of it is, to engage 
the attention, and raiſe the devotion of our 


£34 1 Y 4 


on minds, or thoſe of others, But if by 


aſting be underſtood the inward defires and 
breathings of the ſoul after thoſe heavenly 
diſpoſitions in which the perfection and. 
happineſs of our natures chiefly conſiſt; in 
this ſenſe of it, I aſſert, that theſe are the 
beginnings: of virtue; theſe are the means 
of improving it, both in the nature of 


things, and by the. poſitive appointment of 
"God; theſe are inſeparable from real vire 


tue, as long as it is capable of improve» 
ment, which may be for ever, for any 


thing we know to the contrary ; theſe de- 


fires, I ſay, are altogether unavoidable, and 
muſt ariſe in the breaſts of all who have 
SS - | any 


l 


ec — 8 
any degree of 0 goodneſs.” Whoever cu dike 
— had the leaſt glimpſe of the beauty ud l. 
excellence of real virtue is not fatisfied with - 
ſuch views of it as he has already attained, 
but pants after a clearer and ftronger view 
of its everlaſting worth and importance. 
Whoever has felt that pleaſing” ſerenity, 
that lively joy, and delightful liberty, which” 
ariſe from any confiderable degree of ſu- 
periority to worldly paſſions, longs with 
_- ardour, nay almoſt with ' impatience, to 

obtain an intire conqueſt over them; and 
whoever has taſted the ſublime, the divine 
pleaſures of true devotion, breathes with 
the greateſt fervour after the full and unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of them. To 'thoſe, 
then, who aſk why we cheriſh the inward 
defires after the heavenly graces, and ſtudy 
to cultivate them by Prayer, the anſwer is 
plain, that the doing ſo is the neceſſary 
conſequence of real virtue, both in its firſt 
and feebleſt, and in its higheſt and moſt 
perfect ſtate, at leaſt while in this world. 
But if it ſhould be ſtill urged, That, 
though we muſt have the deſires, though 
© we ought- to entertain and cultivate them, 
yet this is no- ſufficient reaſon for our 
105 99 offering 
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Objedtions againſt. Prayer 
« offering them up to God, and entreating 
him to accompliſn them; why may we 
not deſire all the divine virtues, and fre- 
«quently repeat the deſire in our minds 
«'with-pleaſure' and with ardour, without 


directly addreſſing it to God, whoſe in- 


“finite goodneſs inclines him to fulfil it as 
„ ſoon as his unerring wiſdom ſees. fit?“ 
To this I anſwer, that it is impoſſible for 
the human mind to ſtop at the deſire: it 
feels a powerful impulſe, urging it forward 
to beg God to beſtow what it wiſhes for 
with vehemenee; and this very argument 
which is urged againſt the lifting up holy 
deſires to God (viz, that he is infinite in 
goduneſs, and willing to gratify them), is a 
principal motive for offering them up, and 
makes it impoſſible for a well-diſpoſed mind 
to abſtain from it. Since, then, there is a 
determination in our nature leading us to 
pray; ſince there is a law of external re- 
velation commanding us to pray; ſince our 
own minds, on the calmeſt reflection, ap- 
prove of praying, as being an explicit and 
natural acknowledgment of our dependence 
on our Maker, and a declaration that we 
will „ receive ts A we pray 

for 
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for as the free gifts of his bounty; and g nN 1 
ſince Prayer is a mean of enlivening and 1 


ſtrengthening the beſt diſpoſitions in our 


ſouls; we may conclude, that it is uot only 


an innocent and harmleſs exerciſe, but that 
it is our n _ to be een 
employed in R. „d 5 47 M en” 
Further, ve my 40d to; —— precaline 
| reaſonings, that it is highly probable it 
would be neither a wiſe nor kind conduct 
in Providence to beſtow heavenly wiſdom, 
worthy diſpoſitions, and the bappineſs that 


accompanies them, on thoſe; who neglect 
to on it, and who will not acknowledge 
their dependence upon it. Is it not highly 


credible, that the infinite wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the great Creator of all things has 
eſtabliſhed a ſtanding law in the govern- 
ment of his rational ſubjects, that thoſe diſ- 
poſitions which qualify them for his ap- 
probation and favour, ſhall be beſtowed on 
none but thoſe who ſincerely humble them- 
ſelves to aſk them? Nay, is it not ſolemnly 


declared in the revelation, God hath given | 


us, that this is, in fact, the great law and 
rule of his conduct? that for theſe, bleſſings 


1 __ be ſought wm 5 the houſe of {jpael £ 
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Objections againſt Prayer amſivered. 


SERM. Call upon me in the day of trouble, I ill de- 


liver thee, and thou ſhalt glorify me, Pſalim l. 
15. De Lord is nigh unto them that call 
upon him, and be will fulfil the deſire of them 
that fear bim; be will bear "thiir ery, and 
ſave them, Pſalm cxlv. 18. God reffteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the bumble. James, 
iv. G. The' meck God will guide in judg- 
ment; and the meek will be _ bir ON” 
Palm xxv. 99 
Do not/our-own- Ain als + of it as 
4 « Guts and reaſonable conſtitution, that the 
ſincere, the humble, and pious petitioner 


. ſhould" obtain his requeſts, while the ne- 


glecter of God, the unthinking, the proud, 
and unſubmitting ſinner ſhould” be neglect- 
ed, and continue to want what he will not 
humble himſelf to aſk from the divine 
bounty ? Nay, muſt it not be owned, that 


we can diſcern wiſe and juſt reaſons why 
this ſhould be an eſtabliſhed law of the di- 


vine government? Is it not manifeſt, that 
ſincerity, humility, and earneſt deſires after 


_ wiſdom and virtue, are diſpoſitions previ- 


ouſly neceſſary, in the nature of things, to 


prepare our minds for receiving heavenly 
„ WY" VETGeV ION Sane a- 


pany 


 Objetlions againſt. Prayer amſivered. 
pany it ? Is not a deep ſenſe of our own ig- 
norance, and earneſt panting after the'wifs 
dom that comes from above, à fitter diſpo- 
ſition for attaining it, than a fond conteit 
of our own wiſdom ? Is not a conſciouſneſs 


of the manifold; diſorders of our hearts, 4 


more proper ſituation of mind for receiving 
that grace which, muſt reQify them, than a 
vain and fooliſh imagination that all is right 
within already? Is not a ſorrowful ſenſe 
of our great loſs, while. we are void of 
thoſe divine virtues which form the image 
of God in us, the moſt natural preparation 
for being beautified with them? If, then, 
this ſincerity and humility, theſe ardent de- 
ſires of ſpiritual bleſſings, and this deep 
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ſenſe of gur imperfections, are naturally - 


pre- requiſite to our receiving theſe divine 


favours, is it ſuppoſable (where theſe pre- 


vious qualiſications are found in a juſt de- 


gree, and withal a, lively perſuaſion; that it 
is from God alone we can obtain theſe ſolid 
bleſſings) that the human heart can avoid 


flying to him for them by the moſt ardent 


invocations and prayers ? 


To ſum up the whole argument : Since 


there is an inward impulſe prompting us to 
O4 pray 
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pray; ſince there are frequent precepts of 
external revelation commanding us to pray; 


and ſince it is the eſtabliſhed law of the 


righteous government of God over the in- 


, 


telligent world, that ſpiritual bleſſings ſhall 
be beſtowed on thoſe only who humble 
themſelves to pray for them; we may in- 


fer, that Prayer is ſo far from implying any 
juſt reflection upon the perfect wiſdom and 


goodneſs of the great Governor of all 
things, that it is a juſt compliance with 
that conſtitution of things which he hath 
appointed, and an harmonizing (ſo to ſpeak) 
with the wiſe 'order of his providence. 
Since Prayer is appointed by God to be 
the means of produeing, preſerving, and in- 


ereaſing in us the beſt and worthieft diſpo- 
ſitions, to practiſe it is nothing elſe but a 
concurring with him in his great deſign of 
eſtabliſhing the happineſs of his creation, 


May God enable üs all to do ſo. Amen. 
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— - Proy that ye enter not int 1 temptation 


'FTER nd very fhortly to SERM. 
explain the Nature of Prayer ſimply 1 

conſidered in itſelf, and to mark the prin- 
cipal inward acts of the mind exerted in it, 
from which the outward expreſſions of de- 
yotion ought to flow, I propoſed, 
Slecondly, To vindieate Prayer from ſome : 
objections commonly urged againſt it, and 
accordingly proceeded to ſtate and anſwer 
two plauſible objections drawn from the 


perfect knowledge and goodneſs of God, 
who needs no information of our wants, 


nor any entreaties to ſupply them, In 
24% 8 I proſe- ; 
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Objefions againft Prayer anſwered. 


proſecuting this branch of the ſubje&t 1 
now obſerve, 

Thirdly, That it has babe further urged, © 
That there is no juſt ground of expecting 
„any immediate light or aid from heaven 
in conſequence of the moſt ſincere and 
« fervent Prayer; for, after the moſt ac- 
« curate inquiry that can be made into the 
« workings of the human mind, there is 
nothing to be perceived but what may be 
© the natural effect of proper motives and 
« arguments.” In anſwer to this, let it be 


obſerved, that, even ſuppoſing there is no 


good diſpofition awakened in the human 


ſoul, where the proper conſiderations and 
- motives have not been laid before it; yet 


there may be good reaſons for believing, - 
that there is ſome ſecret and undiſcernible 
nid of Heaven concurring with thoſe con- 
ſiderations and motives; diſplaying their 
whole importance. and force to the mind; 
fixing the attention of it to conſider them; 


and laying. it! open to feel; their whole 


be allowed, that the ſame motives, laid be- 
fore the minds of different perſons, do 


not produce the ſame ! in two per- 


l 1 ſons 


Objeftione againfi Pruper anfiurrd. 


ſons who ſeem equally capable of diſeern- g E N N. 
ing the ſtrength and force of motives, who IN. 


ſeem to have beſtowed equal attention in 
weighing them, and whoſe paſſions ſeem 


to be equally capable of 'refiſting them, 


the effects they oor res arg Wu hy 7 
ferent. = 
Beſides, it abe our mal attentive 
eofideration; that there is no inſeparable 
connection betwixt the oleareſt and juſteſt 
views of the excellence and iniportance of 
moral and ſpjritual objects, and thoſe feel- 
ings and affections of heart which corre- 
ſpond to them: a man may have the juſteſt 
and ſublimeſt ideas of all the human, ſo- 
cial, and divine virtues, while he remains 
in a great meaſure, or altogether, without 
any feeling of them in his heart. There 
are many inſtanees in the world, of men 
who have formed the pureſt and moſt ex- 


alted conceptions of the divine perfections, 


who can ſpeuk of them with dignity, and 


are highly delighted with the theory and 
contemplation of them; and yet feel al- 


moſt nothing of that true devotion of heart 


which ſhould be awakened by them. In 
like „ a man may have his mind 


ſtored 
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Objettions againſt Proyer anſwered, 
ſtored with the moſt exact and delightful 
{peculations concerning the beauty and 
worth of temperance, integrity, ſincerity, 
benevolence, - friendſhip, humility, and all 
the human and ſocial virtues; may be ca- 
pable of ſpeaking and writing about them 
to admiration; while he ſtill continues un- 


der the power of the loweſt ſenſuality, and 


a Aelfiſh - malignant diſpoſition. On the 


other hand, it may be obſerved, that ſome 


of thoſe Who are leſs acquainted with the 
delightful theories of virtue and religion, 
who have not ſuch exact and perfect no- 
tions of them, and who, from a neceſſary 
attention to other things, are ſeldom em- 
ployed in thinking on them, yet are more 
uniformly governed in life by the natural 
influence of the pious and virtuous diſpoſi- 
tions themſelves, than the greateſt philoſo- 
pher or divine who ſpends his days in con- 
templating the. ideas of them, and thoſe 
views of things which ſhould. excite them. 
Now, as it is the good diſpoſitions them- 
ſelves that conſtitute the ſoul and eſſence of 
virtue, as they only give the true dignity 
to our minds and beauty to our lives, as 
they aur can form the. character which is 


worthy 


Objeftion af Primer ebe 
worthy and cb} in the fight of God; 


ſo they are always repreſented in Scripture 22 
as the fruits and effects of the Holy Spirit. 


Gal. v. 22, 23. The fruit of the Spirit i, 


love, joy, - peace; long-ſuſſering, gentleneſs 
goodneſs, faith, meekneſs, temperance,” 

From theſe (obſervations it plainly” ap- 
pears, that after we have got the pureſt and 
cleareſt ideas of religion, and the fulleſt 
views of thoſe motives which ſhould en- 
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gage us to the practice of it, there is ſtill 


ground to pray, that God may bleſs us with 
thoſe divine afſections of heart; which are 
the only real ornaments to our ſouls, the 
only laſting foundations of their peace and 

happineſs. Our ideas are but pictures and 


images of the things themſelves; and as 
the picture of a feaſt cannot ſatisfy our 


hunger, nor the picture of a fire warm and 
enlighten us; ſo the fineſt ideas of virtue 


and religion cannot make us good and 


happy without thoſe diſpoſitions of heart, 
which ſhould be raiſed and rept alive 17 
them. 

It may be alſo obſerved, as a thing of 
very conſiderable importance in the preſent 
argument, that the power of a man over 


o 
- 
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Objettions againſt Prayer anfavered. 


e bis own inward diſpoſitione, or thoſe of 
„e To. great as ſome ſeem! to 


treaſure would he be, and how worthy-to 


imagine. No man will venture to boaſt 


that be can by any one effort, how non 
ous ſoever, or even by repeated efforts, re- 

ſolutions, and endeavours, raiſe the vir- 
tuous diſpoſitions in bis. own ſoul to ſuch 
a degree of ſtrength, that they ſhall uni- 
formly and conſtantly prevail over all the 
paſſions which may oppoſe them: far leſs 
can any one pretend that it is in his power 
to form anew the hearts of others, and 
change their diſpoſitions from the worſt to 
the beſt at his pleaſure. Excepting our 
Saviour himſelf, no infallible teacher of 
virtue, no perfect maſter of the divine art 
of forming the nobleſt and worthieſt diſpo- 
ſitions in the human mind, ever appeared 
in the world. The wiſeſt, the beſt, and 
tendereſt parent cannot, by all his art and 
moſt aſſiduous endeavours, beſtow true vir- 


tue on his deareſt child; the maſt learned, 


moſt virtuous, and affectionate tutor can- 
not form it in his beloved pupil. If an 
infallibly ſucceſsful teacher of virtue could 
be found anywhere, what an invaluable 


be 


Objeftions againſt Prayer anſavered: 
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be ſought after in the remoteſt corners-of SBRMe 
che world! No doubt, when one reads — 


pious. books, hears virtuous diſcourſe, ſees, © 
worthy examples, and has enjoyed the be- 
nefit of the fineſt inſtructions, he may, 


or rather he muſt, be furniſhed; with the 


juſteſt and molt amiable ideas of the whole 
glorious train of virtues; but it will not 
follow hence that he muſt have ſuch a re- 
liſh for the virtues themſelves as ſhall cons 
ſtantly render him ſuperior to the.tempta» 
tions of the world; or even, on the whole, 
é d him a man of a virtuous character 

This doctrine, of the inability of man- 
kind: to make themſelves virtuous and 
happy, and of the need of aſſiſtance from 
above in this divine work, has been ſo 


ſiderate part of them, that it extorted a con- 


feſſion of it eyen from thoſe whole ſpecula- 


tive principles ſeemed to lead them to a de- 
nial of it. For we find that ſect of the hea» 
then philoſophers who laid the foundation 
of their ſyſtem in the diſtinction betwixt 
things in our power and out of our power 
(meaning by the former, our good diſpoſi- 


tions, reſolutions, and actions; and by the 
5 6 latter, | 


SER M. 


V. 


— — 


Objetions- againſt Prayer anſwered. 
latter, the external enjoyments of the 
world, which depend on a thouſand acei- 
dents over which we have no command); 
even they, I ſay, in oppoſition. to their fa- 
vourite diſtinction, inculcated the aul. 


| neſs and importance of Prayer“. 


To all theſe obſervations we may add, 
4 there has always been a very general 
and ſtrong propenſity in mankind to be- 
lieve, that God makes impreſſions on the 
minds of men in an immediate manner. 
And of this it were eaſy: to bring number; 
leſs proofs from the poets, philoſophers, 
orators, and hiſtorians, of former ages. I. 
am very ſenſible that it will be objected, 
that few pretend that they themſelves have 
felt any foreign and divine influence which 


they could certainly diſtinguiſh from the 


natural and ordinary operations of their 
own minds; but to this one may reply, 
that it may be the peculiar excellence of 
the Deity's method of operation, that it is 
imperceptible in itſelf, and only diſcernible 
by its effects. Thus, though we do not 
feel the power of God upholding us in life, 


. Marcus . Bock ix. and Simplicius ; Com- 


une Epictetus, at the ene. 


eee we de ac reauy -V 
exerted every moment, in ſupporting" Or 
Peing, as it was at firft in britigirg wins 
at. Befidespit hy be ſaĩd that mat god 
men quite fret of nſuperſtitlon, and j 
markable for ſtrength of mind, have Gr 
dated that they have felt ſecret aid ſuflden 
influetices; determining them to partioular 
ſtops of eondut/! which had wery tema 
able i effectih as to the happineſs and ue. 


flulneſe: G their aſter-life; and does net 


almoſt every one ſeel thoughts, reſolutions, 
And3defignsy ſpringing? up within him, 
vrhich he is not confeious: he bas. been ted 


toby: any former courſe of his reading, 


eonverfatidn, q or reaſoning. Nay; if there ue 


is any credit to be given to human teſti- 
mony, mult. we not believe that intima- 
tions have been made to good men, of fu- 
ture eventa, which greatly concerned them 
ſelves, or the ſociety to which they be» 

longed ict nails ny nay yd L206, 

To conclude: Thoſe who will not allow. 
any immediate influence of the Deity upon 
the human mind, but aſcribe every thing 
there to the natural force of arguments and 
motives, ought to conſider that it is only | 

Vor. I. P going 
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holy life: ao God, therefore, the praife-of 


be, mind: of man capable of perceiving 


neſs of his providence, continue to! preſent 


 OljeSions againſt-Prayer anſwered. 


+ is: cis fas farther, and:they' come to 
God, and muſt owa him as the original 
author ol all. It 1s God who has made 


motives, and of being wrought upon by 
thers..4t God w in the courſe: of 
his (providence, hag preſented ſuch a: train 
of: piatives to any one's: mind as has e- 
gaged. him to practiſa all the virtues of u 


it is to he given. And there ſtill remains 
abundant, reaſon: to ray to him, that be 
may, in the unſearehable wiſdom and good 


ſüuch views of things to the mind, as may 


| the debate about the aids which may be ob- 


determine it Ds to chuſe the virtuous 
Met py 1796 e Nut 1 

 Fourthly. But mould e in 
this manner (which I believe will-ſcarcely 
be done by any conſiderate: man), waving 


tained by Prayer, yet alleging that he has 


no need of it: What ſhould I pray for? 


* Shall I pray that God may enlighten my 
mind with the knowledge of my duty, 


| Land make me perceive the excellence and 


2 of piety, 1 PN 
3 1 * tegrity, 


 Ohjefions againſt Prayer anſiærali 
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© tegrity, charity, and all thoſe virtues 1 
* which dignify the ſouls of men, and . * | 


© beautify their lives and manners? 1 
* know all theſe things r nee 
am ee? 9 6 "#11398 
How much is it to be wiſhed n 
one, who thinks or ſpeaks in this manner; 
would , ſeriouſly aſk himſelf . Have I al- 
ready attained as clear and diſtinct views 
of the worth and importance of all the hea» 
venly virtues as are attainable by mankind? 
Have they as ſovereign and commanding an 
influence over my heart and life as ever they 
had over any of the ſons of men? Am ! ſure 
there is nothing farther to be ſeen, nothing 
higher to be felt? What if human nature 
is capable of ſtronger and brighter views of 
the worth and majeſty of the great virtues 
of the ſpiritual life than I have yet obtain- 
ed? Nay, may I not ſuppoſe that many of 
the children of men have actually attained 
them, and conducted their lives more un- 


erringly under the power and influence of 


them? Have I any ambition remaining? 
any thing of that divine ambition of aim- 
ing at a tranſcendency in what is great and 
l „ 


2 2  ſonable | 


* 
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e e ee eee 
, fonable being? Shall l nn 
dhe higheſt ſenſe; and the ſtrongeſt impreſ? 
ſion of them, that my nature is capable of? 
Is there a great Father of lights, the en- 
lightener of all minds; tlie everlaſting lover 
and friend of truth and rightebuſneſs? Has 
he declared that he is ready and willing to 
enlighten 4 thoſe who aſk wiſdom from him? 
Has he aſſüred us, that there is a diſpen- 
ſation of grace and light carrying on in 
the © world by his Son and Holy Spirit, 
by which thoſe blefſings are "perpetually 
imparted to all who ſincerely aſk them? 
Has he already enlightened, in a ſuperior 
manner, thoſe ſouls which lay themſelves 
open to his influence? And ſhall I refuſe 
to aſk his heavenly wiſdom, and live con- 
tented with a ſmaller portion of it when 
a greater may be obtained? Surely, no 
true lover of virtue, no one who has any 
real greatneſs of mind, can bear the thought. 
But, perhaps, the objector will reply: 


What though I have not the higheſt and 


1 moſt ſtriking ſenſe of the everlaſting 
worth and beauty of theſe things; yet 
I have as juſt and ſtrong a ſenſe of them 
* as is ſufficient * * of hu- 
ae £% „% man 


oO0bqjections againſt Prayer anſibrred. 
mam life; as much as will enable me to 
4 ithſtand the temptations of the world, 
and render me ſuperior to them. I am 
ſo thoroughly perſuaded of the excellence 
and value of all the moral and divine vir- 
© tunes, that I am in no danger of being 
* ſeduced into a forgetfulneſs of the duties 
«which I owe to God, to mankind, or 
to myſelf. I have ſuch a perfect abhor- 
4 rence of every thing baſe and unworthy, 
of every thing that approaches to a de- 
parture from what-is Juſt,” becoming, and 
«© honeſt in human life, that it will he an 
% everlaſting ſecurity to my virtue; or if 
at any time, through the force of ſome 
great and ſudden temptations, I ſhould 
be guilty. of ſome ſmall failure, I have 
„nothing more to do but call up the 
4 ſtrength and reſolution of my mind, and 
& all things ſhall be right again.“ In an- 
ſwer to all this, in the firſt place it may be 
obſerved that, ſuppoſing all that true which 
vain men repreſent to their on conceited 
minds, though there ſhould be no need 
for Prayer; yet, ſurely, there is the juſteſt 
ground for another part of devotion, thank- 


fulgeſs, and praiſe. Is it not * 


fl v7 * 
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Objeftions againſt Prayer anfuvered. 
u that thoſe perſons ſhould lift up their hearts 
N and hands in gratitude to that God who 
haas hitherto preſerved them from the tempt- 
ations of the world, and enabled them to 


lead a blameleſs life? Is it not God who 
made them capable of diſcerning the ho- 
neſt, the juſt, and worthy part, and en- 
abled them to follow it? Is it not God 
who planted the good diſpoſitions in their 
cyvercome by the contrary paſſions? Can 
any bleſhng be greater, or afford juſter 
ground for the moſt ſincere praiſe and 
thankfulneſs ? Nay, can any thing be more 
reaſonable, than that they ſhould: pray to 
Heaven with the greateſt ſincerity for the 
continuance. of ſuch an ineſtimable bleſſing? 
Are we not always depending on the pro- 
vidence; of God for it? To: how many diſ- 
eaſes and accidents are we expoſed, which 
no human wiſdom can foreſee or prevent, 
by which the ſtrength of our minds may 
be exceedingly impaired, our tempers fret- 
ted and ſoured, nay our rational powers 
entirely deſtroyed ? Dur, farther; , 
Allow me, in the ſecond place, to exhort 

2 re nn | 
who 


Oljetions apainf\ bm e 


who imagine they have maintained their gs 
integrity invariably through. the whole IV? 


courſe of their lives (without the: afſiftanes 
of Prayer or any acts of truſt and conſi- 
of their whole paſt conduct, and compare 
it impartially with the purity and perfec- 
tion of the divine lam, and then let then 
honeſtly declare if they bete difcerced: no- 
thing otherwiſe than it otiglit to have 


2 


2 


been. Will any one venture to aſſert, that f 


upon the ſtricteſt examination he finds he 
has not departed from the great rule of 
what is worthy aud gvod, and that in many 
inſtances; or, that he is not conſeious to 
himſelf of having neglected many things he 


ought to have done, or might have done, 


to render either himſelf or others wiſer; 
better, or happier? Do not many things 
life, which be diſapproves, which he 
would not chuſe to be guilty of - a ſecond 
time, and which he would endeavour. to 
amend if he were to paſs life- over again? 
I ham inclined to believe there is no man 
who, upon locking back, will not be ſens 
ible he has thought, dd and doe, many 

| f P 4 _ things 


SKK thingowbloh Fang to do over 


again were he placed in the ſame cireum- 
ſtances; that he has omitted, fooliſnhy and 
cCliminally omitted, to do many things 
which: he would now joyfully embrace an 
opportunity of, performing, if the like eir- 
oumſtances ſhould preſent themſelves, May 
it not be further aſked, How do. you-know 
but that, if you had been fervent in Prayer, 
and with true devotion had liſted up your 
you might have been preſerved from thoſe 
eximes, and thoſe omiſſions of duty, which 
you cannot now revie without regret and 
ſelf-condemnation, ” and been led to the 
practice of many virtues, and performance 
of many good offices, the opportunities of 
which can never be re called; 

May we not further inquire of thoſe who 
Yan ſuch complacency and ſatisfaction in 
their own characters and eonduct Do you 
find nothing in the preſent temper and diſ- 
poſition of your mind which you have rea- 
ſon to complain of, and which you deſire 
to have rectiſied? Are there no imperfec- 


tions to be corrected, no virtuous aſſections 
W and 
i 7 perlected? 


Objeftians, dgaiy Prayer. anfavered, 


which © pervades the whole ſoul, controls 
the power of all the inferior paſſions, eſta- 
bliſhes a perpetual ſerenity within,” and 
animates you with the utmoſt joy and alas 
crity in practiſing all the virtues of a wor- 
thy life? If ye imagine ye are already 
raiſed to the utmoſt ſummit” of perfection 
we may ſafely venture to aſſert that ye are 
miſtaken; and that ſelf- love has blinded 
your eyes, and made you paſs too favour- 
able a ſentence upon yourſelves. This 
fond imagination, that ye are already per- 
fect, is almoſt a demonſtration that ye are 
yet at a very great diſtance ftom it; ye 
have certainly fixed too low a ſtandard of 
religion; your intellectual eye is not quick 
and piercing enough to diſcern the idea of 
perfection ſet before you in the law of God, 
which ye ought perpetually to have in your 
view, and to be aſpiring after with the ut- 
moſt ardour. There are but ſew to be 
found who have attained to the juſteſt and 
higheſt} taſte of the true ſublime in heart 
and life: whoever has had a clear and diſs 
tinct view of it will not flatter himſelf that 


perfected? Are you already poſſeſſed of 8 RU 
that degree of love to God and true virtue * 


ohman, againſt Proyer anferedd. 
SEAM he has reached it; nay,” he will be fully 
* ſenſible that he has not yet approached near 


it; and whoever fondly imagines that he 
is come up to it, has not diſtinctiy per- 
ceived it. That man muſt have a low un- 
derſtanding and a vain heart, who is thus 
ſatisfied with himſelf; who fancies he has 
attained to the truly great and perfect in 
temper and conduct: and whoever is thus 
eaſily ſatisfied with himſelf is commonly 
the. only perſon who is ſo; or, at leaſt, the 
number of thoſe will be few who-paſs'the 
ſame judgment on him that he does on 
himſelf. The higher any one advances in 
ed and enlarged. That moment the vir- 
mous man has gained the victory over ſome 
had paſhon be has been long ſtruggling 
with, he ſecs ſome other one not quite ſub- 
dued within him; and that moment he 
reaches to ſome certain pitch of virtue he had 
in his view, he diſcerns ſome higher pitch 
of it” at a great diſtance from him: in this 
be reſembles a traveller in a large cham- 
paign country, who, this hour, ſees no- 
thing beyond a ſmall eminence, which ter- 
minates' his view at a diſtance, the top of 
ont” | | which 


. 


Objections againſt Pray — Fry 
which he no ſooner gains, than a new en- a 
tent of country fills his eye equal to that . 
be has already paſſed. Since, then, there is 
ſtill ſomething yet unattained in the ſpi- 
ritual life, can we reſtrain ourſelves from 
praying that the God of grace, the author of 
every good and perfect gift, would enlight- 
en our eyes to diſcern it, and inſpire us 
with the divine ambition of aiming and 
endeavouring to obtain it? Is it not a joy. | 
ful, nay. a triumphant conſideration, that, 3 
by the light and aſſiſtance of the Holy Spi- 
rit euere, 1 _ per- 


— may we not defte thofs ws 1 
mnleine cey have no need of Prayer, t6 
look forward to that part of life they may 
yet have to paſs through? Are they cer; 
tain they ſhall never meet with any tempt- 
ation that may be an overmatch for that 
virtue of theirs which they flatter them 
ſelves is ſo firmly eftabliſhed > May there 
not be ten thouſand circumſtances” in life - 
wick, may endanger their integrity ? Every 


e every Ree; W 55 | 
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pe ene c the ſnares which wN he 


. nid 
WT and may occa- 
ſiom a departure from the right path. What 
ſecurity have we in ourſelves? Are we 
not conſcious that our reaſon is weak, in 
many things clouded by ignorance, blinded 
dy prejudices, ſeduced by appetites, and 
over ruled by paſſions and unreaſonable 
affeQtions? When we look abroad into the 


world, how many | melancholy inſtances 


may we mark out of the ſeemingly-firmeſt 
virtue, ſoon; ſhaken and overcome? Muſt 
we not own that wiſer, greater, and bet- 
ter men than we can pretend to be, have 
yielded to the force, of temptation; and in 
ſome degree; and for ſome time, apoſtatiſed 
from the cauſe of righteouſneſs ?- Have not 
they themſelyes/ mournfully acknowledged 
it, afterwards? Can any then be ſo inſuf- 


ſerably vain and arrogant as to imagine 


that nothing can ever lead them aſtray, or 
in any degree darken their underſtandings, 
or corrupt their hearts? Is it not moſt na- 
tural for every one who loves the good and 
virtuous part, and delights in the practice 
of it, to wiſh that he may have the aſſiſt- 
anee of a ſuperior guide to conduct him 


f ſpread 


1 


* > ws 
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| * for him in a degenerate; world: An 852 1 


4 word, every one who is throughly ſens RS... 


fible of his own weakneſs, and of the in- 
numerable dangers to which virtue is EN. 


poſed: in the preſent diſordeted ſtate of 


things, will ſee ſufficient reaſon fot liſting 
up his ſoul to God in theſe emphatical 
prayers of the devout Pſalmiſt, Pſalm cxix; 
33-37. Teach me, O Lord, the way gf u 
Aatules, and 4 ſhall. keep, it, yunto, the. end. 
law, yea, 1 ſhall. obſerve is with my whole 
heart. Male me. to go in ibe path 4 
commandments, for therein do 1 deligbt. Iu- 
cline my heart , unto. thy teſtimonies, and not 
unto covetouſngſi. Turn auay mine cer 
neee. ms 2 ann; von: 
in thy way. 4 inline 


Io all which i it . be addedy ery 1 | 


eee appeared in the world ho 
could plead that he had no need of _ 
Jeſus Chriſt might have done it: He felt 
2 perpetual good- will to all mankind, and 
was animated by it to go about in an uni- 
form and unwearied courſe of beneficence; 
he was quite unmoved with the temptations 
em n and walked on in the execu- 

no! tion 


* 


. tion of eee 
* daunted and victorious pace, in ſpite of all 


oppoſition; and yet we learn from the 
hiſtory of his life, that he was frequent» 
ly employed in Prayer, as well as recom- 
mended it to his followers: ſurely then; 
no one elſe ca pretend that he is above 
28 en and other act of _ 
tion. henne uu N 4d 


1 "ok 0 16 objected that, e 


Lu nher miy be of for Gtectlen und 


& aſſiſtance in the paths of virtue, it ſurely 
* can be of none for the obtaining the par- 
puniſhments which are threatened to be 
& infficted on finners in this and an eternal 
« world: for if fin deſerves puniſhment, 
and if puniſhment is neceſſary to frighten 
us from continuing init, how can Prayers 
4 for forgiveneſs ſocure us from thoſe ſuf· 
* ferings which are intended hy our kind 
Creator for our reformation and amend- 
„ment? To this it may be anfwered, 
that a ſenſe of our a humble confeſ- 
ſion of them, and earneſt entreating the 
divine merey to fotgive them, are very 
yon means of promoting a penitent dif- 

Tm 


Objedtions againſt Prayer anſevered. 


_ poſition. in us; they naturally anticipate the 2875 
neceſſity, of puniſhments deſtined for:-our , ; 


reformation, as by them we in a gentler 
manner attain to the end of ſuch puniſh- 
ments without - having: ſuffered them: and 
thus Prayers for the pardon af ſin may be 
of unſpeakable advantage, as they contri» 
bute to produce that temper of mind in: ua 
which leads to an alteration in our conduct, 
and conſequently ſecures us from thoſe 


puniſhments which muſt have enſued either 
on our paſt tranſgreſſions, or on our per- 


fiſting in the like courſe of iniquity⸗ . 
Before we finiſh this head, it may be 


proper to obſerve, that others argue againſt 
praying for the pardon of ſin in another 


# forgive our ſins ? our ſins are ding to 


the invincible force: of temptations; aud 


«ſo are only the. unavoidablle frailties of 
4 ur nature; and ſurely an infinitely 


good God can never call us to à ſevere 
account for- them.“ As this is; an im- 


eternal intereſt depends, it greatly concerna 


m that we do not deceive our - 
1 ſelves; 


manner: What oceaſion can there/poſli« 
bly be (ſay they) for praying to God tao 


6 
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ſelves: Let us attend to the voice of reves 
lation and of redſon, and we hall find that 
ey jointly proclaim, with the higheſt ſo- 
lemnity, that ſin ſhall not paſs unpuniſnied- 
Hearken to that awful declatarion of Holy 
Wr, Gal vi. v. Be wot deteived; Cort i 
nor mocked; for whatſoever a man ſowethz 
that ſball be ulſo reap; for he \'that (fowerh 
to elie fleſh, ſpall of the: fleſh reaps corruption; 
Jpurit- reap: liſe -everlaſting ; that is, our 


everlaſting ſtate hereaſter depends upon oun 


behaviour here. As ſurely as he who:fows 
vrheat or barley in the ſeed- time ſhall reap 
the ſame kind of grain in the harveſt, and 
no other; ſo certainly ſhall thoſe vvho live 
a wicked life here be miſerable hereafter. 
Is it not amazing that mankind are not 
ſtruck with this tremendous declaration ? 
The reaſon of this muſt be, that they do 
not in earneſt believe it. Every man be- 
lieves that if he ſows the ſeeds of thiſtles 
and thorns, he cannot reap wheat or barley; 
but every one! does not believe that if he 
not enjoy happineſs / hereafter, What is 
on realon why:we-believe the former, and 

7. . doubt 


Objedtions againſt. Prayer anſibered. 

doubt of the latter, ſince they are equally 
true? One reaſon is plainly this; that we 
have obſerved the eourſe of nature in the 
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frequent returns of ſeed-time and harveſt, - 


and find, by undoubted experience, that 
it is an invariable law of the natural world, 
that whatever kind of grain is ſown, the 


ſame kind, and no other, is reaped in the 


harveſt. But we have not yet ſeen one 
whole year, one full period of the go- 
vernment of the rational world: we have 
only ſeen the ſeed- time of human life; tlie 
harveſt is yet to come; the great year is 
not completed, at leaſt within our view; 
but as ſoon as we enter into the inviſible 
world, we ſhall be convinced that it is an 


unalterable law of the moral as well as of the 


natural world, that whatever a man ſows 


that he alſo reaps; there we ſhall ſee what 
dreadful miſery ſprings out of vice, and 
what further puniſhments are inflicted on 
it; what unſpeakable happineſs grows out 


of virtue, r —_ what lr js Joy * 


is crowned. 

But, Ae let us ali; at though 
we: had not thoſe ſolemn declarations of 
divine revelation, we'ſhould have Jul rea- 
8 2 ' fon 
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is only a ſucceeding period of the ſame go- 


Objefions qgainſt Prayer anſevered. 
ſon to dread the conſequences of criminal 
indulgence both in this and in an after- 
ſtate. For, when we attend to the conduct 
of Divine Providence, we ſee that vice is 
actually puniſhed at preſent in à certain 
degree, which gives natural ground to fear 
that it may be puniſhed in an higher de- 
gree hereafter. The natural deformity of 
vice, the pangs of remorſe which accom- 
pany it, the havoc which it makes of the 
beauty, the order, and peace of our minds, 


tlie direful effects of it on the bodies, ſor- 


tunes, families, and characters of thoſe who 
indulge themſelves in it without control, 
plainly intimate, or rather loudly proclaim, 
that the Governor of the world is engaged 
againſt it, and will not ſuffer it to paſs un- 
puniſhed. Now has the great Author of 
nature begun to chaſtiſe and puniſh ſin 
here; and what ground is there then to 


hope that he will favour it hereafter? What 


ſhadow of reaſon is there for flattering our- 


ſelves that the meaſures and laws of divine 


conduct ſhall be altered? The other world 


vernment under the ſame Governor, in 
which, we have 4 . _ to be- 
eve 


lieve that the ſame fundamental laws of re- 
2 virtue and puniſning vice ſhall con- 

tinue in full force. It certainly then greatly 
concerns us, not to cheriſh an indifference 
and fearleſſneſs with regard to what may 
be hereafter under the righteous govern- 
ment of God. To think or ſpeak in a 
light and unconcerned manner as to what 
may happen in any period of the Divine 
government, is unſpeakable irreverence and 
manifeſt impiety; but to live at random, 
without regarding the Divine law, and the 
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tremendous ſanctions of it, is madneſs and 
impiety, to ſuch a pitch as muſt aſtoniſn 


and ſtrike every thinking perſon with ter- 


ror. Let us beware then of -truſting to 


miſtaken notions of the -boundleſs benig- 
nity and mercey of the great Parent of all. 
Do we allow that it is conſiſtent with the 
moſt perfect goodneſs to inflict juſt puniſh- 
ments on wickedneſs. here (and allow it we 
muſt, for we ſee that in fact it is done); 
by what train of reaſoning, then, ſhall we 
be able to ſhow, that it is inconſiſtent with 
the ſame perfect goodneſs: $0 puait it mien 


. ener hereafter? _ 
5 * a Fiftbly, 
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Objeclions againſi Prayer anſwered. 
Fiſibiy, It is objected, That thoſe HB 
ſeem to delight in Prayer do not appear 
to be better, happier, or more ſucceſsful, 
than thoſe: who neglect or contemn it. 
Where do we find God interpoſing for 
the proſperity of the pious, or where are 
„ thoſe happy effects of devotion we are 


taught to expect? -In anſwer to this, 


it may be obſerved, that there are different 
ſorts of perſons who pray from very dif- 


ferent views and intentions; ſome pray 


with no other nor higher view than that 
they may gain a character as religious, 


which may be of uſe to them in the proſe- 


cution of ſome worldly deſign; others uſe 


Prayer as a kind of charm, to render them 


acceptable to God, or as an atonement and 
compenſation to him for thoſe luſts of their 
hearts which they are unwilling to mortify, 
and thoſe iniquities of their lives which 
they ſtill continue to commit. Now both 


theſe ſorts of praying people are to be 


thrown out of the queſtion; and it is to be 
conſined to thoſe who pray with ſimplicity 
and ſincerity of heart, who have no other 
aim in praying but that they may become 

1 4 better 


Ohections againſt Prayer anſuered. 


better men, that they may know: the will 1 *. 


of God more clearly, and may obey it with 
more conſtancy and alacrity, and Who truſt 
in God that he 20 be to ibem à ſun and 
ſhield, will give them grace and glory, and 
doit h. hold no good ee eg tbem, becauſe 
they ꝛwall uprigbily. | | 

If it be aſked, What the better are ſuch 
perſons for their habitual courſe of Prayer 
and other acts of devotion ? The anſwer is 
plain, that though they are not perhaps diſ- 
tinguiſhed with outward proſperity, yet they 
are rewarded with inward enjoyments of a 
higher and nobler kind. What though God 
has not beſtowed houſes, lands, riches, plea- 
ſures, honour, ſtrength, or beauty, upon the 
pious man; theſe are only outward good 
things, incapable of giving true happineſs to 


the poſſeſſors of them. But if he has given 


him greater bleſſings, wiſdom, virtue, truth, 


integrity, temperance, humility, meekneſs, | 


contentment, and contempt of the world, 
with all that inward peace, joy, confidence 
in himſelf, and hope of immortality, which 
accompany them; theſe are the true riches, 
the real treaſures of the immortal ſoul; 


_ are ſuch treaſures as calamity, danger, 
| Q 3 death, 
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ann ee: FOTO theſe 


inward pleaſures, theſe” mental poſſeſſions, 
"— ate not diſcerned” by ſpectatore; but thoſe 


who feel and enjoy them, cannot doubt/af 
their ſuperior worth and excellence. As it 
is well known that many of thoſe who put 


on an air of happineſs, and whoſe: outward 


ſplendour and flouriſhing” circumſtances 
create admiration and envy in ignorant” 
beholders; carry about with them ſecret 
pains and inward ſtings, which greatly di- 
miniſh, if not entirely deſtroy, their appa · 
rent happineſs and contentment; ſo it is ag 
certain, that the ſincere worſhippers of God, 
even when in the loweft ſtate and moſt 
ſtruggling circumſtances, enjoy many ſilent 
pleaſures and fecret conſolations, which 
give them greater happineſs than worldly 
men ever taſte amidſt their greateſt gaiety 
and abundance, He who is conſcious that 
he poſſeſſes, in the main, that temper and 
diſpoſition of mind which is acceptable to 
God, and who maintains an aſſured truſt 
and confidence in the mercy and goodneſs 


of his Creator, enjoys an inward reſt and 
compoſure of mind, which cannot be de- 
Oy It is called in mu Scripture, the 

peace 


Objetions againfti Prayer anſwered; | 


It is an inward” calmneſs and tranquillity? 
like to that of the higheſt heavens. He 
that enjoys it is eaſy within himſelf, and 
pleaſing to thoſe around him. He is free 
from thoſe inward diſturbances and anxie- 
ties which diſquiet the ſouls of other men. 


peace of God that paſſetb all undanſlundingii s] 


1 


His converſation is pleaſant, and his tran- 


quillity appears in the cheerful air of his 
countenance, though ſilent; his mind is 
open to taſte with full reliſh all thoſe good 
things which Providence has provided for 
ſweetening the journey of human liſe. 

But why do I call this happy ſtate of 
mind tranquillity only ?—it is far beyond 
mere calmneſs or tranquillity.— There may 
be a perfect tranquillity and calmneſs in the 


air, though the day be overcaſt with thick 


miſts and elouds. The ſtate of the pious 
man's mind is like a calm and ſerene day, 
enlightened and enlivened with the brighteſt 
ſunſhine. The truly devout man is not 
barely content with his lot, acting the part 
aſſigned him, however low it may be, to 
the beſt of his power; his ſoul riſes up 
above contentment, to joyful thankfulneſs 
and praiſe, He rejoices in that exiſtence 

0 Q 4 into 
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* M, into which is has lately \eriteted; and in 
* "y that rank of creatures to which he is ad- 


vanced. When he conſiders that he is ad- 
mitted to be a ſpectator of the glorious 
works of nature around him, and that he is 
not only made capable of contemplating the 
beauty and order, the grandeur and magni- 
ficence of them, but of adoring, praiſing, 
reſembling, and enjoying the great Creator 
and Suſtainer'of them, he is tranſported with 
wonder, gratitude, and praiſe. If theſe are 
my enjoyments (ſays he to himſelf) in this 
firſt ſtage of my exiſtence, when my facul- 
ties are only beginning to open and unfold 
themſelves, what new ſcenes, what nobler 
and more magnificent eatertainments may 
expect ſhall. be preſented to my view, 
while my faculties are improving and en- 
larging through millions of ages! What 
divine, what ingoucerivable/joys, mult break 
in upon me, if I ſhould be admitted to ſur- 
vey. all the bright and illuſtrious ſcenes of 
Providence in many other parts of God's 
great dominions, and through all the ſuc- 
oeſſive periods of his righteous government! 
But what muſt my ſtate be, when I ſhall ſee 
1 alan Wr, not * as through a 
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Qhjeations againſt Prayer onfavered.. 


laſts but, face to face {—Here, language, SKM 


imagination fail me, Sure I am, it muſt be 
ſomething that will be a fountain of unſpeak· 
able delight and everlaſting rapture. Dye 


2 


hath not ſeen, , ear: hath; not heard, neither 


hath it entered into the. heart of man to con- 
ctive, thoſe great things God th — uþ in 
Jhare for them that love him. 
The 1 obje@ion Iſhullrake-n notice of, is 
this, „That Prayer can be of no import- 
% ance; for ſince all things are already 
fixed by an unalterable decree of God, all 
thoſe whom he has determined to be good 
* and happy ſhall certainly be ſo whether 
4 they pray or not.” In anſwer to this, let 


it be obſerved, that none ever maintained 


that God hath determined events to hap- 
pen without any means. Now we have 
ſhewn that Prayers are the proper means 
of obtaining ſpiritual bleſſings. If, there 
fore, we deſire the ſpiritual bleſſings abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to our happineſs, we muſt 
as earneſtly incline to the uſe of all the ne- 
ceſſary means to prepare ourſelves for re- 
ceiving theſe bleſſings; ſince they are not 
ordinarily appointed, but to ſuch as are thus 
| n * to receive and improve 


them. 


15 n ape Dj p ; 
ann. them. ne e rea- 
ſon thus: If it be decreed that I ſhall be 
ee eee I mall undoubtedly be- 
cone ſeß though I ſhould never eon verſe, 

read, think, or exerciſe my underſtanding 
in any way! Did ever any one ſeriouſly 
expect he would arrive at knowledge and 
wiſdom by the mere force of an eternal 
decree, while he rejected all the means of 
attaining it? Did ever the huſbandman ſit 
down' and reaſon thus with himſelf: If it 
be determined in the eternal decree of God 
that I ſhall have a plentiful crop, I ſhalt 

certainly reap it in the harveſt, though I 
neither manure nor ſow my field in the ſeed- 
time Now, ſo far as Prayer is the mean 
of rendering us virtuous and happy, it is as; 
abſurd to expect we ſhall arrive at virtue 
and-happineſs: without it, as it would be for 
the huſhandman to hope he ſhall have his 
uſual crop, though he beſtow none 954 tis 
| mn eee Ama f KL THY Nn 
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100 conelude this bead of the parity 
it may be proper to remark, that after all 
that mankind can do to reaſon themſelves 

quad a n of the — and ab- 
| | ſurdity 


ſurdity of e were zs Rill-ſorkethiniy N 
within them too ſtrong, too mighty, for all 
their pretended demonſtrations to conquer. 
The foundation for devotion is laid ſo deep 
in the human mind, that the utmoſt art and 
laboured endeavours of a whole life cannot 
eraze it. There are certain eircumſtances 
and fituations of affairs in which nature 
will break forth, and ſhew its foree to be 
ſuperior to all artificial reaſonings; there 
are, I ſay, ſuek eircumſtances in the courſo 
of almoſt every one's life, as will oblige tùbo 
moſt hardened neglecter or contemner of | 
Prayer to lift up his ſoul to God wick tho 
cumſtances; but, as it would take up too 
much time to deſeribe them all, we ſhall 
only mention a few of then Wea gle 
is reduced to the utmoſt” extremity of dif- 
eb, under the preſſure of ſome great afflic- 
tion; when relations, friends, 'phyficians, 
ftand around, but cannot give any relief, 
or adminiſter any conſolation; where is the 
man to be found whoſe ſpeculative opi- 
nions can then maintain their power over 
him, and reftrain him from looking up unto 
God, and imploring aid and relief oo 
m 
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 Objett nf Py 8 
him? n bade too of -f Madden and ex- 
treme danger, do not we fee how naturally 
men fly to God, and invoke him with the 


utmoſt fervency to help and deliver them? 
In like manner, when the poor, the weak, 
the friendleſs man, is ſorely, wronged, and 
grievouſly oppreſſed by the great and power- 


ful ones of the earth, and ſees no poſſible 
way of redreſs from men, does he not call 
injured; and plead bis righteous cauſe? 


Again, when grie vous crimes are laid to an 
honeſt man's charge, of which he is entirely 


innocent, eſpecially when accompanied with 
ſuch cireumſtances of probability, as that 
bis friends, and thoſe who are inclined to 
judge moſt favourably of him, cannot help 
ſuſpecting that he is guilty, does he not 
then naturally appeal to the all- ſeeing and 
unerring Judge, and entreat him to vindi- 
cate his innocence, and clear his good 
name? Theſe things are felt in mankind 
by a ſudden impulſe of nature without any 
deliberate. reflection. Beſide theſe inſtances, 


we may take notice of the two following: 


Fir/t, When any one is about to leave the 
world, and bid an everlaſting farewel to all 


1 
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Objefions again} Prayer anſwered. 
the enjoyments of it, when all hope of RN. 
reſtoration to health, or even of prolonging i * 7 
life in a-lingering diſeaſe, is taken away, is 
there any one who can then abſtain from 
praying that the great and good Being, 
who brought him into the world, and led 
him through all the different ſtages of life, 
may continue his providential care, con- 
duct him ſafely into the untried world of 
ſpirits, and be his guide through all the 
periods of his exiſtenee? And, : /econdly, | 
When any one ſtands by and ſees the ex- 
piring agonies of his deareſt friend, for 
whom he felt the warmeſt love and the 
higheſt eſteem, in whom he repoſed an 
unreſerved confidence; When he ſees that 
all thoſe talents, virtues, and excellencies, 
which delighted his ſoul, are ſoon to ceaſe 
as to this world, can he help wiſhing and 
praying, with the utmoſt ardour, that ſuch 
A ſoul, with all its virtues and accompliſh- 
ments, may ſurvive the diſſolution of his 
mortal body, and that he may enjoy his 
delightful ſociety in another and better ſitu- 
ation of things, where there ſhall. be no 
danger o of death and ſeparation any more? 
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r circumſtances as the only proofs 


that mankind are determined, by the very 
frame of their nature, to have recourſe to 


Almighty God? For as ſoon as the facul- 
and unfold, it appears to be in a poſture (I 


nad almoſt ſaid, in an act) of devotion. 


Do not we ſee all mankind breathing after 
knowledge and happineſs? Do not they all 


purſue truth and happineſs,” however far 


miſtaken they may be as to the kind of it? 
This ardent deſire in the human ſoul is ſo 
natural, ſo eſſential to it, that perhaps there 
cannot be a juſter or better definition given 


of it, than that it is a rational being pant- 


ing for knowledge and happineſs. It muſt 
be owned, that theſe breathings of the ſoul 


(after truth and felicity) are not directed 
immediately to God, nor explicitly ex- 


preſſed in words; and yet as there is no 


notion or concluſion of reaſon more natu- 


ral or obvious to the ſoul than its depend- | 


ence on God, and that he is the ſovereign 
diſpenſer of its Iot, the ſource from which 


he its excellency or happineſs muſt flow, 
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Objections againſt, Prayer anſwered. : 


Prayers are its moſt natural exerciſe, and 
even theſe inſtinQive deſires may juſtly. be 


called natural Prayers. They diſcover a. 
plain tendency -of the ſoul towards God, 


the eternal fountain of light and happineſs; ; 
they are ſure indications that there is ſome 
idea of truth and happineſs inſeparable from 
the human mind, and that there is a natu- 
ral inſtinct in it which leads all men to ſeek 


good, and even to implore it from God. 
From alt theſe obſervations and reaſon- 


ings, it is hoped, we may conclude, that tire 


neglecting or contemning of Prayer muſt 


be owing to prejudices, cheriſhed and forti- —— 


fied with art and care, and not to any dis- 
tate of reaſon, or impartial inquiry into tlie 
ſtate and tendenoy of the ſeveral workings 
of the human mind. But, after all that can 


be ſaid in juſtification of Prayer, we muſt. 


_ x&nowledge, chat it is rather by the pure 
and refined feelings of a well · diſpoſed heart, 


that any one can be brought to a full con- 


viction of the worth and importance of this 
part of religion, than by the force of argu« 
ment, Which, at beſt; can only extort the 
cold Ant of the walten or" orgy 
Ks Hh reaſohings, eee  UET”" 


_ after anTÞurſue ſome ſpecies or another of 
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Pray, that ye enter not into temptation. 


HE former Diſcourſes were employed 

in explaining the nature of Prayer, 
and attempting to remove various preju- 
dices which have been imbibed, and objec- 
tions which have been urged, againſt this 
fundamental part of "ID Let me now 8 
I e to | 


The Third and ul 1 thing pro- 15 
poſed, namely, To point out the advantages 
which ariſe from the ſincere and ſtedfaſt 
performance of this 1 MINERS . And 
bere, 
In the firft place, when we take the me 

general view of Prayer, we cannot help diſ- 
ene we ain and importance of 

- TP © 4 it. 


Prayer and contemplation to the impreſſions | 
of thoſe heayenly and: eternal objects, which, 


lence; will engage and command attention. 
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Ve alngſt and Advintager of f, 348 


it. When we conſider that mankind; in 8, wwe 


heir preſent ſtate, are deeply immerſed in ve bs 

the buſineſs or enjoyments of che worldly © 

that external objects are perpetually Win | 

upon their ſenſes, playing before their ĩma- 

ginations, -and-/ making impreſſions: upon | 

their hearts, it evidently: appears to be an 

unſpeakable advantage to them to have 

regular and ſtated ſeaſons of recalling their 1 

minds from the numberleſs avocations of a | 

vain, world, and fixing them upon God and : 

ſpiritual things. The ſureſt method of 

counterwoxking the impreſſions made on 

the ſoul by that crowd of worldly thaughts 

which paſs, through it, is to haniſh them 
entirely for ſome time, and lay it open by. 


by their greatneſs, importance, and excel- 


And, indeed, without proper ſeaſons allotted 
to retirement. and devotion, and frequently 
recurring, we are in the greateſt, danger 
imaginable of being under the full and un- 
controlled power of thoſe vain and periſn- 
ing objects which ſurround us in the world, 
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and which are e engaging the 
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Unfulnyt and Advantages of Prayer. 


love and aſſection of aur hearts. Our Sa- 
viour, in che words of the text, takes no- 
tice of this as one great advantage of Prayer, 
that it is a preſervative againſt the tempta- 


tions of the world. enn, er 55 


Wa enen Phy at 1 


Now Prayer has a e Ws 


great variety of ways, to break the force of 


thoſe temptations to which we are neceſſa- 
zily expoſed; in life. It keeps alive in 


our minds an habitual ſenſe of our danger, 


diſpoſes us to keep a watehful eye on thoſe 


things from which our danger ariſes, and 
puts us in a proper poſture for reſiſtance 


and defence. It turns away” our attention 
las has juſt now been obſerved) from thoſe 


objects Which raiſe impure defires and 
guiley 


paſſions in our boſoms.—lt calls up 
ſuch a lively ſenſe of the Divine preſence, 
as muſt check the firſt rifings of irregular 
inclinations, and fill us with dread and 


ſhame of thinking, ſaying; or doing any 


thing unworthy of thoſe who aim at the 


approbation and favour of the great Judge 


of all.—Tt preſents the Divine perfections to 
our Rn and $698; By us with beads. x4 


ing and ftrengthening thera in our hearts. 


e, ond Advantage of Projer. ui 
s of "Every thing that would tender us 1 hh 
ufilike” to them. Whenever therefore we 
are affaulted with à temptation” to gratify 
any impure atid violent appetite or paſſion, 
let us accuftom © ourſelves to ſtop till we 
Rave lifted up bur hearts to God in fins J 
cete aid fervent'Prayer, that he way AT 
us in the cotiffict, and give us the Vicks ry; 
and we ſhall 1566 feet" the violence of Be 
tettiptation abated, that we are enabled to 
exert à hidden ſtrength, and, for the pre- 
fent, to obtaĩn an entire maſtery over it. 
Seconaly. As Prayer fortifies us againſt 
tertiptatiotis to fin, ſo it inſpires us with the = 
love, and aft us to the pradtice, & 

every virtue. By offering up our moſt 
karneſt defires to God, at he may more 
and more beautify our ſouls with all worthy 
and good diſpoſitions, our love to them is 
increaſed; and we are the more diſpoſed 
to etniploy every proper mean of eſtabliſh 15 


— When we pray that the venerable image 
of our Maker may be ſtamped upon us, the 
divine perfeckions are 'neceflarily preſented 
to our view and. contemplation, our love 
and admiration of them is heightened; and 
| 2 we 
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Uſe a0 and Advantages of Prayer. 
we are fired with the noble ambition of 
drawing nearer, and nearer to them by 
greater degrees of reſemblance. When we 
contemplate the deformity and miſery of 
vice, under the actual ſenſe of the preſence 
of God, and intreat him to preſerve us from 
it, we cannot but look upon it with the 
higheſt indignation, and form the moſt 
ſtedfaſt reſolutions to abandon: it, When 
we view the beauty of holineſs, as our 


Ereator's glory, and lift up our ſouls to, 


him in ardent prayers, to adorn us with it, 


we muſt feel our hearts warmed with the 


| love of it, and lay ourſelves under the 


ſtrongeſt vows of adhering uniformly and 
invariably to it through the whole courſe 
of our lives. When we give full vent to 


the ardent breathings of our ſouls after the 


love of God, gratitude to him, and confi- 


dence in him, theſe pious affections are im- 
mediately awakened, and ſtrengthened in 


ſome degree in our hearts: and when we 


indulge ourſelves in frequent and ardent 
prayers for the proſperity and welfare of 
our fellow - creatures, this exerciſe of the 
kind and benevolent affections contributes 
; greatly to Fanden and! invigorate them. 


. 9 
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©» Moreover, thoſe views in which Prayer 
preſents our brethren of mankind to our 
minds, tend greatly to ſoften our hearts 


and heighten our good-will and tehdernefs 
for them; when we conſider them as 4 


part of the ſame great family of God with 


SRM. 
— 


ourſelves, as partakers of the ſame nature; 


as liable to all the ſame dangers and diſ- 
treſſes, as groaning under the ſame dark» 
neſs of underſtanding, diſorder of heart, 


and violence of paſſion, it will be impoſſible 


for us not to love and pity them with the 
greateſt tenderneſs, and pray with the ut- 
moſt ardour that they may be at laſt eſta- 
bliſhed in ſome better and happier ſtate. 
F Thirdly, Prayer puts us into the beſt 


frame and ſituation of mind for receiving 


the influences of heavenly light and grace. 
It promotes a certain ſoftneſs and tender» 
neſs of heart, which renders the ſoul eaſily 
ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of ſpiritual and 
divine objects. The ſoul, when duly ſoſt- 
ened and humbled by Prayer, feels and 
ſees in quite another manner than when it 
is hardened and puffed up with pride and 
vanity. A deep ſenſe of our ignorance 
* us to attend to, and follotu every 
bat 1 * 
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$ERM; Yay of light, how ſmall ſoever; whereas 
hs Pride. of. underſtanding, ſhuts out the light, 
ö and turns away the attention from it, We 
ſhould therefore conſider Prayer, and ex- 
appointed by God for drawing down that 
wiſdom from above, which is neceſſary to 
guide us ta our higher country, and to 
ſettle; us in eternal reſt and happineſs in 
dur Father's houſe, See, for the proof of 
this, many ſolemn paſſages of Holy 8crip- 
ture, James, iv, G. Plalm xxv, 9. Ha, 
- Fourthly. True devotion raiſes the hu- 
man ſoul to an uncommon pitch of grari- 
deur and elevation. The mind of man 
ſeems to adapt itſelf to the different nature 
of the objects with which it is converſant: 
it. is contracted and debaſed by being em- 
ployed in little and low things, and it is 
proportionably enlarged and exalted. by the 
_ contemplation of thoſe things which are 
great and ſublime. The perfections of the 
Deity, his univerſal and eternal providence, 
the excellence of virtue, and of thoſe ge- 
neral laws of God which are the founda+ 
tion and ſupport of the order, the beauty, 
VL ; =. fs and. 


. 


and 3 of his e king- the ad 
dom; the dignity and immortality of the — 


human ſoul, whereby it is capable of vaſt 


mind employed in contemplating them. 


ſoul which is raiſed above all created things, 


and which aſpires to, and purſues that hap- 
pineſs which ariſes from the love, the re- 


ſemblance, and | enjoyment of the great 


of God, and from the glorious hope of ſee- 
ing him as he is, in ſome future period of 
exiſtence. Now are we the ſons. of God, but 
it doth not yet appear what tor ſpall b; but 


we hnow that when he ſhall "appear, us 


Fee eee ** Wen 
Joa, iii. -,.9! 

w- ifthly. True divides gives a 8 

ful ſtrength and firmneſs to the ſoul which 


That man muſt adhere vrith inviolable con- 
bus | R * | ſtancy _ 


and endleſs improvements; theſe are ob- 


jects of ſuch a ſtriking and exalted nature 
that they muſt ennoble and enlarge the 


All worldly and tranſitory things malt ap- 
- pear unworthy the love and purſuit of that 


Creator of all. There is no greatneſs of 
mind equal to that which ſprings from the 
divine ambition of aiming at a reſemblance- 


0 
8 has. M. ſtancy to whatever is great or good in life, 
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who is animated with the hope of the Di- 
vine approbation, and who relies with aſ- 
ſuted confidence- on the friendſhip, pro- 
tection, and aſſiſtance of the great Ruler of 
all things. No difficulties, no dangers, can ter- 
rify him who has that great Being on his fide, 


the ſole, the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all events. 


No temptations of pleaſure or profit can 


allure him who truſts in an almighty Friend 


able to make him happy, in ten thouſand 
methods, beyond what he can conceive. 
Every worldly thing vaniſhes at the pre- 
ſence of him, before 1whom the wurld is -as 
nothing, li than nothing, and vanity, Even 
death itſelf is ſtripped of all its terrors to 


the pious man, when it is conſidered only 


2 4 removing chat veil of fleſh which in- 


terpoſes betwixt him and the inviſible 


world: nay, death itſelf is deſirable, as it 
diſeloſes new ſcenes of wonder and delight, 
and admits the devout ſoul to the more im- 


mediate preſence of its God; where there 


ars rivers of pleaſures. for euermore. 
Sinee then Prayer is a: reaſonable thing 
in itſelf, ſince there are ſo many and ſo. 


great advantages ariſing from the ſincere 


N. . | and 


F 
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and ſtedfaſt practice of it, it muſt be both ral. 
our duty and our intereſt to continue ix. * 1 
Pant in it. And that we may be animated 
with fervour and ſincerity in the exerciſe 
inculcate on ourſelves, that we are weak, 
indigent, and ignorant creatures, and that 
we depend entirely on our Maker for all 
-we poſſeſs at preſent, or hope to enjoy 
hereafter. The firſt and moſt obvious re- 
flection convinces us that we are nothing of 
ourſelves, but that it is by the power of 
God we have our exiſtence. No man was 
ever ſo preſumptuous and abſurd as to ima- 
-gine or aſſert that he was author and ori- 
ginal to himſelf, and that he felt a mighty 
power by which he brought himſelf into 
being, and could eontinue himſelf in it as 
long as he pleaſed, Every one acknow- 
ledges that he finds nothing in his 'own n 
nature to warrant his ſubſiſtence in this 
world for one moment, and ey ow to en- 
ſure it for ever in another, i Nie 

Nay, even ſuppoſing our adn con- 
tinued to us by that almighty Being who 
gave it,” we are conſcious that we cannot 
I ourſelves ed to that ſtate of 


perfection 5 
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SE RM. perfection and happineſs which our natures 
W are nn of, and for which they were de- 
When we have viewed ourſelves 
l fide; we find we are in the moſt 
forlorn and helpleſs condition imaginable 
without the friendſhip of a ſuperior and al- 
mighty Being. In order to repreſent our 
deplorable ſtate without a firm reliance on 
the all- ſuſtaining and all- conducting provi- 
dence of our great Creator, let us ſuppoſe 
that, in a morning when we awake, we 
ſhould find ourſelves ſailing along, with all 
our neareſt relations and deareſt friends, in a 
wide, unconſtant, and ſeemingly boundleſs 
| ocean, where we ſee ſtorms and tempeſts ga- 
thering around. us, hovering over, and very 
ſoon to break upon us, being utterly inca- 
pable ourſelves to ſteer our veſſel to any ſafe 
harbour, and without any hope of aſſiſtance 
either from men or inviſible powers, ſo that 
we could expect no relief, but muſt be in 
perpetual dread of being toſſed up and 
down at the pleaſure of winds and waves, 
till we ſhould be ſtarved to death, or until 
our veſſel ſplit upon ſome unſeen, rock, and 
we ſhould fink to the bottom, would not 
our caſe he extremely lamentable ? Vet this 


is 


8 
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is but a faint image of our ſtate here in this 8 *. 


dom and goodneſs of an inviſible andial- 
mighty Friend, who will lead us ſafely 
through this dangerous voyage of human 
life, ERA WI mays 
ful ſhore. 771 nt iy 
— onrfren gizcd- hide hin 


and, to our view, a boundleſs world, and 


in the midſt of an incomprehenſible ſcheme 
of things : we know not whence we came, 
nity before us, but know not what ſhall be- 


fall us while we continue here, at our de- 


parture hence, or in any period of that end- 

leſs duration through which we may paſs. 
We ſee other perſons around us, of the 
ſame nature, and in the ſame eircumſt 
with ourſelves; they are as ignorant and at 
weak as we are, and can give us neither 
information nor affiſtance. ' When we re- 


fle& on what paſſes within our bofoms, we 


muſt own that our inward tranquillity is 
frequently diſturbed and interrupted; Some- 


times, indeed, pleaſing deſires, joyful hopes, 


and delightful affections, enliven and glad- 


ene but, at other times, vam 
| deſires, 


world, without an aſſured truſt in the wil: 


dennen and FORTY AIG | 


21 5 deſires, alarming fears, and guilty paſſiont, 
8 diſquiet and torment them. It is not in 


our power to preſerve uniformly the gentle 
emotions and happy effectz of the former, 
or to baniſh entirely the unquiet workings 
and baneful influences of the latter. When 
we look back on that part of our life which 
is already paſt, we cannot avoid being ſelf- 
condemned for many inſtances of ſin and 
folly, which ſometimes awaken within us 
dire forebodings of a juſt puniſhment await- 
ing us in ſome future period of our exiſt- 
ence; and when we look forward to that 
part of life which lies before us, we find 
reaſon to dread we ſhall be guilty of the 
ſame or the like departures from the pa 
of wiſdom, and righteouſneſs, 9 
Let any one retire from the noiſe and 
kurcy, of the world, and reflect ſeriouſly 
with himſelf upon his preſent ſtate, as a 
ſtate of trial in which there is a certain path 
marked out to him by the great Author of 
his being; and that, according as he walks 
in it or departs from it, he ſhall be happy 
or miſerable in this and in another life; 
and after he has imprinted. on his mind a 
Juſt, and awful ſenſe. * this intereſting and 
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important truth, that his eternal happigeſs n 
depends upon his behaviour, let him fur- 


ther conſider, that, through the weakneſs 
of his underſtanding, the ſtrength of his 
paſſions, the fickleneſs of his heſt reſolu» 
tions, and the numberleſs temptations of 
dhe world, he may be led aſtray. from the 
path of life, and he ſhall find himſelf ſtruck 
with ſuch a ſenſe of his danger, as will force 
him to break out in theſe or ſuch-like,me- 
| ditations intermixed with prayers—** O my 
4 ſoul !, how great, is thy darkneſs, how 
« Jeep is thy corruption, how. manifold are 
the dangers to which thou art expoſed in 
this thy paſſage through this world! thou 
% knoweſt not where thy true happineſs 
00 lies; thou art ignorant of the way that 
4 ſeads unto it; thou haſt frequently wan⸗ 
bs dered in a vain purſuit of falſe appear. 
« ances, of i it; and thou art in the greateſt 
6 danger of ſtill wandering farther from it. 
« O Father of lights, open mine eyes to 

| « ſee what my true happineſs. is; point out 
4 the. road clearly that leads, unto it; and 
4 never ſuffer, me to depart from it. Send 
« forth thy light and thy truth, let them lead 
Evens ring that new heaven, and 


leit | © new 
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M. © new earth wherein divelleth righteouſneſs ; 
, * puide me with thy council while here, and 7 
. © afterward" receive me io glory,” s 


Further, let the ſame perſon, continuing 
his retirement and meditation, furvey with 
ſeriouſneſs" and attention the whole extent 


of kis" duty 0 God, to mankind, and ts 


himſelf, and tlie manifolt awful obli gations 
he lies under to fulfil it, and he nity ſcarce 


be able to contain himſelf from giving vent 


to the lively workings of his Heart in theſe 
or fore ſuch” mournful acknowledgment 
and ardent petitions: 

«O my God, how faint and imperfect | 
«are my views of thy infinite perfection 
nnd glory! how little do I feel of that 
«zdoration and praiſe, that love and con- 
& fiderice, which are indi ſpenſably due unto 
* thee! Though thou haſt preſented to my 
« view part of the great frame of nature, 
which is a ſtanding monument, a per- 
petual remembrancer, of thy creating 
«power; thy marvellous wiſdom, and cer 
«Godhead; though chou Hut made me 
® capable of contemplating the wondrous 
«fabric of the heavens, whoſe auguſt mug 
2 — immeaſurable” — arid be- 
* neficial. 


- 
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& neficial influences on this lower world, s 
4 afford me at once a lively repreſentation . 27 
and convincing evidence of thy infinite 
glory, thy boundleſt immenſny, and dif- 
fuſive benignity; though thou haſt placed 
me here in an apartment of thy world, 
here I ſee thy inexhauſtible power and 
F munificence, perpetually employed in 
c raiſing up, ſupporting; and providing for - 
4 innumerable families of thy creatures | 
around me; though thou haſt given me 
©. an organized body, fearfully and won- 
4 derfully made, bearing the ſtrongeſt marks 
« of Divine wiſdom and kind intention, in 
i the contrivance of every part and mem- 
© her of it; though thou haſt placed a no- 
&« ble inhabitant within, whoſe faculties and 
« diſpoſitions, with a capacity of -endlefs 
« improvement in knowledge and virtue, 
are the ſureſt proof and trueſt image here 
4 below of thy infinite wiſdom. and good- 
„ neſs; nay, though thou haſt favoured | 
* me with a revelation of thy will, contain» 
ing the cleareſt and moſt expreſs diſeo - 
_ © veries of thy: perfeQions, and of what 
© adoration, praiſe, and confidence, are due 
to them: yet, alas all theſe various and 
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$ERM- © ſtriking manifeſtations thou haſt given 


3 me of thyſelf, make but very feeble and 


How. manifeſt is the diſorder of all the 
powers of my ſoul! The inſignificant 


«tranſient impreſſions upon my heart. 


„and tranſitory pleaſures, Tiches, and ho- 


4 nours of this vain world, employ my un- 


derſtanding, ſtrike upon my imagination, 


and captivate my heart; while thy per- 


« fe excellence, thy unbounded goodneſs, 
and eternal providence, are either en- 
« tirely diſregarded by me, or thought 
upon ann A 8 mere 1 indif- 
« fenenges 137 {ti by ® 

0 hdd Fath#, annoy el 2 

„good and pertect gift, rectify all the diſ- 


orders of my ſoul !' reſtore all my facul- 


ties to their original and worthieſt em 
© ployment! May it henceforth be my 


( chief delight to contemplate thee, in all 
the diſcoveries thou haſt made of thy- 


«ſelf, in thy wondrous works, and in the 


4 revelations'of thy will! Give me ſuch 


clear and affecting views of thy ſupreme 


glory and excellence, as ſhall kindle that 
flame of love to thee, in my breaſt; which 
*thall- never be nn but burn 
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u ſtronger and ſtronger every day] Pene- 8 2 M. 
© trate my heart with ſuch a deep ſenſe of gas 


«all thy mercies to me, and of thy con- 


« ftant bounty to thy whole creation, as ſhall 


e ſtir up all that is within me to bleſs and 
« praiſe thy name fot ever and ever! Eſta- 


« bliſh my ſoul in ſuch a firm perſuaſion, 
of the infinite goodneſs and wiſdom of thy 


* univerſal and everlaſting providence, / as 
„ ſhall engage me to throw myſelf, and all 
my great intereſts, upon it, with a bound- 
« leſs confidence! O Lord of Hoſts, bleſſed is 
& the man that trufteth in thee! I ſhall be 


© kept in perfect peace, —_ my — 


* flayed on thee. 

.* I muſt acknowledge We 4 the 
« ſearcher of hearts, that I diſcern and feel 
* other marks of depravity in my nature, 
* befides an habitual forgetfulneſs of thy 


„ unchangeable 'goodneſs, and a ſtupid in- 
« ſenſibility of thy inexpreſſible glory and 


4 greatneſs. Thou haſt ſurrounded me here 


in thy world, with my fellow-ereatures, 


© the children of thy family, and made me 


capable of exerciſing kind affections to- 


* wards them ; of rejoicing with them in 
their proſperity ; of ſympathiſing with 


Vor. I. 8 them 


266 Dfefulnge and An of Prager, 
8BRM, „ them in their adverſity ; and of perform- 
— ing kind offices to them in every ſtate : | 
but, alas! how often. have I failed in this 
part of my duty! I am conſcious to my- 
ſelf, that my friendly aſſections, at beſt, 
E are but too weak and limited ; frequently 
$ interrupted, ſometimes overcome, by the 
© workings. of the ſelſiſh and interefted 
*. paſſions. - © great Father of all, who art 
love, and dwelleſt in love, teach me to 
_ $%.jmitate thy perfect and univerſal good- 
„ neſs! Enlarge my heart to embrace the ' 
* whole human kind Make me feel a per- 
* petual flow of good - will to all thy children 
* around me! Check the growth, nay 
' # kill the ſeeds, of all malice, envy, and 
* ill-will-in my boſom ! Raiſe me to that 
happy ſtate in which I ſhall forget my- 
$6 ſelf, and place my chief delight in ſpread- 
ing peace, joy, and happineſs, all around 
* me, to, the utmoſt of my-power! Let 
* all the tender and generous affeftions in- 
I cxeale. in. ſtrength, in fervour, and extent, 
in my ſoul, till I become fit to be tranſ- 
E planted into that happy kingdom, where 
peace and concord, love and friendſhip, 
fr Earn in full perfection for ever and ever. 
Ae 0 | + 
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: 6 ances. of thy improvement and, progreſs 3 


« toward perfection doſt thou labour! The 


« appetites and paſſions of thy mortal body 
interrupt the exerciſe of the nobler aſſet- 
e tions, weaken the ſenſe of what is hea- 


venly and divine, and uſurp that domi- 
„nion which belongs unto thee.” Under 


their tumultuous government thy under» _ 
<« ſtanding is darkened, thy affections cor- 


* rupted, and thy inward tranquillity al- 
moſt qui deſtroyed. O God, who haſt 
« the hearts of all men in thy hand, and 


+ turneſt them whitherſoever thou pleaſeſt, 


* eſtabliſh thou that part of me which is 
immortal and divine, in ity juſt ſupre- 
* macy, ſubject all my lower paſſions to its 
„authority, and make me to enjoy that 
© inward compoſure and ſerenity which is 
always to be found under its gentle {way ! 
O thou righteous Judge of all the earth, 


ho rendereſt to every one according to 


„ his works, when I take a calm and fe- 
Kxious review of all the motions. of my 


« heart and actions of my life, I muſt ac- 


© knowledge with deep regret, that I fin 
z things which I cannot approve ; 
11289 8 2 * nay 


/ „ 
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© nay many things for which I am ſelf- 
condemned, and which I cannot recal 
to my remembrance, without feeling the 
« peace of my mind ſenſibly diſturbed, my 
confidence in thee greatly damped, and 


the awful dread of thy e e aur 
« awakened. 


Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
« ſuffering, and abundant in goodneſs and 


© truth, keeping mercy for thouſands, for- 


« giving iniquity, tranſgreſſion, and fin; 


forgive my innumerable follies and tranſ- 


4 greſſions; deliver me from the dreadful 
«conſequences of them, and puniſhments 
due to them, in this and an eternal 
% world! Whatever moral imperfections 
are ſtill remaining in me, direct me to 


„the knowledge of them, and to the pro- 


per means of removing them. Whenever 
« I wander from thee, thou eternal foun- 
* tain of light and life, ſhew me my error, 
though it ſhould be by fatherly correc- 


tion; let pains or ſorrows bring me 


home, but never leave me to myſelf! di- 


rect me to the right improvement of all 


the aſſiſtances thou haſt afforded me for 
E " PICS and perfeQting my nature 
It WR, « Teach 
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< ſincerely, with that laſt and brighteſt re- 


„ yelation thou haſt given me by Jeſus 


« Chriſt; give me a juſt ſenſe of the unme- 
„ rited, - unſolicited, and wonderful friend 


- + ſhip. of the eternal Son of God; who, 


though he was rich, yet, for the ſake of 
apoſtate ſons of men, became poor, and 
„vas made fleſh, and ſuffered, and died, 
* that he might enlighten their darkened 


* underſtandings, . purify their | corrupted 


“hearts, exalt their debaſed natures, deli- 
ver them from the, puniſhments due unto 
«* their ſins, ſet. open the gates of immor- 


4 tality before them, and conduct them in- 


eto the preſence of their God. Teach me 
* to hearken to his divine inſtructions; to 
copy after his ſpotleſs example; to ap- 
„ proach to thee by him, as my great Me- 
„ diator; and to expect the forgiveneſs of 


* my fins, on the terms marked out in his 


* Goſpel! Let the ſerious conſideration of 


- 


* my need of ſuch a Saviour, beget and 
<« preſerve in me the deepeſt ſenſe of my 
„on unworthineſs ; and let the conſider- 
ation of thy love and mercy in appoint- 


8 3 ing 
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A lieve firmly, to value juſtly; and comply _% 


5 
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eM. © inf him to be the Saviour of men, iuſpiro 
V. « wie with the humble and modeſt confi- 


' 4 dence of being reſtored; by him, to the 


* enjoyment of thy favour and friendſhip. 
Carry me till forward, O heavenly Fa- 
ther! by all the methods of thy provi- 
« dence and grace, in the paths of righte- 
planted into the higher world of ſpirits, 
here I ſhall live in everlaſting ſecurity 
« from all dangers; where I ſhall no more 
1 bewail' the darkneſs of my underftanding 
4 and the diforder of my heart; but where 

J thall ſee thee my Maker unveiled; 
4 where I ſhall love thee entirely, rejoice 
in thee triumphantly, and celebrate thy 
« praiſes to all eternity! Amen,” w 
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fa 17 after that, in "the wi dom of God the 
world by wi i/dom knew not God, it pleaſed 


Cod by the , of * r 
them that believe. 


E learn from this a and fe 5 
veral other places of the New Te... 
tament, that the Jews and Gentiles urged 
different objections againſt Chriſtiatity, 
ariſing from their reſpective characters and _ 
Prejudices. The learned among the Gen- 

you Yo whom the Apoſtle's diſcourſe here 
, - = "M4 refers) 
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SE RM. refers) entertained very lofty notions of the 
I , excellency of their philoſophy, and of the 
noble effects it was capable of producing, 
According to their views, it was the only 
corrector of ignorance and vice, and the 
only conductor to truth and virtue; it along 
formed great and good men; it afforded 
the only true means of enlightening and 
reforming the world. In their opinion it 
was excellent, not only upon account of 
the matter, but alſo of the manner. They 
admired the accuracy and ſtrength of its 
reaſonings, and the beauty and elegance of 
the expreſſions. On theſe accounts they 
beſtowed on it the honourable appellation 
of Wiſdom, and from the force of theſe pre- 
- Jydices in fayour of it, they accounted the 
Goſpel fooliſhneſs, ny unlike 10 it in 
all reſpedts, 8 
The method which ry Goſpel propoſed, 
of inſtructing and reforming the world by 
faith, and not by philoſophical theories; by 
illiterate fiſhermen, and not by learned phi- 
loſophers ; was in their view a yery fooliſh 
one, and which muſt in the event prove 
unſucceſsful. _ They deſpiſed too, the plain 
and artleſs Ig of the ſtyle of the 
| | Goſpel, 
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Goſpel, when compared with their labour- 8 EN U. 


ed compoſitions. and ſtudied eloquence. — . 5 


The Apoſtle aſſuming it as a certain prin- 


ciple, That the true knowledge of God was 


the beſt foundation on which real religion 
and virtue, and the moſt valuable reforma- 
tion and improvements among mankind, 
could be built, replies to the objections of 


the Gentiles in the words of the text, 


For after that, in the wiſdom of God (i. e. 
in the myſterious counſels of the Divine 
will), the world by wiſdom: (i. e. by their 
own reaſon and philoſophy) &new not God, 
it pleaſed God by the fooliſhneſs of preaching 
to ſave them that believe. 
In which words there are two main 
aſſertions. Figſt, That the much-admired 


wiſdom of the philoſophers failed in a very - 


eſſential point, the leading the world to the 
true knowledge of God. 

Secondly,” That the doctrine of the Golpe, 
which they contemned, is ordained: in the 
wiſdom of God to be the effectual means of 
enlightening and ſaving thoſe who believe it. 

All that is further intended at preſent is, 
to offer ſome obſervations for the illuſtra- 


"an or e of the Apoſtle's two 


KA | aaſlertions; 


ga affertions ; and then, if time will allow, to 


Vit Win of Gut + 


2 2 point out ſome of the practical ewe 


(ſuited to the occaſion of our 
 *arifing from what may be faid. 10 
I. Thefirſt aſſertion is, That * world 
7 Ane not God, © 


As. the Apoſtle was a man of unqueſ- 


_ tionable integrity, and had the beſt oppor- 


tunities of being fully acquainted with the 
ſtate of the heathen world, his teſtimony, as 

to this charge of ignorance againſt it, might 
ſaſely be relled upon. But there is no need 
of reſting the evidence of it upon his teſti- 
mony, however venerable and worthy of 
credit in all reſpects. Every one who is 
acquainted with the hiſtory of the ancient 
world "muſt acknowledge, that for many 
ages before Chriſt it affords the moſt incon- 


teſtable proofs from fact, that the great 


body of mankind had not that true know+ 
ledge of God which did or could dire& 


wem to purity either of manners or of 
worſhip. It is true that the greateſt part of 


the philoſophers acknowledged one Supreme 
God; but they taught, at the ſame time, 


und with the fame ſincerity, the doctrine of 


Wy rn ann, to whom worſhip 
ene, | Was 


| in hs Goſpel Ebel AS 287 5 
was to be given; and, Which is ſtill worſe, . 
ſome of theſe inferior gods, in the e — 5 
of the people, and even of ſome of the pH „ 
loſophers themſelves, were of the moſt 1 
wicked and immoral characters imaginable, 


\ | 1] 


Some of them were lewd and intemperate; ; 
others were envious and malignant, ot Fo 
fierce and cruel; real demons in the worſt © | 
ſenſe of the word, This diſtinaion''of © YG: 
good and evil deities was acknowledged ; 


all heathen nations, and the bad ones Were 
worſhipped, not only with rites, but Win 
actions correſpondent to their characters! We.” 
Hence not only prayers to kindle the fire 
of impure love, but proftitutions, were aus 
thoriſed acts of religion in honour-of ver- 
tain deities. Hence the barbarous combats 
of gladiators to appeaſe the ghoſts af tb 
deceaſed, and human {acrifices to render tu Ee 
gods of cruel diſpoſitions propitious. Hence 
too the prevailing practice of magical rites. 2. 
and ceremonies; and ſome of them of the 2 
moſt horrid and ſhocking kind, by which: 8 
the worſhippers of the gen and demons IM 495 
pretended to maintain commutiion” Wifi 
them, and even to have the power of com» 
pelling them to do whatever they deſired; * - 
Nene | There 5 ; 
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8E RMH. There is abundant evidence from ancient 
YE hiſtory, that not only the vulgar, but learn- 
ed philoſophers and great emperors, were 
addicted, almoſt to madneſs, to theſe abſurd 
or abominable magical charms and opera- 
tions. Thus was vice recommended to the 
imitation. of the worſhippers by the immo- 
ral characters of the gods, and the founda- 
tions of polytheiſm and idolatry were laid 
upon philoſophical principles. 
Ihe natural conſequence of this tate 
of things was, that a Supreme Deity, 
though acknowledged in ſpeculation, would 
not be regarded and glorified as God, 
either in common life, or in the exer- 
ciſes of religion. The homage and de- 
votion due to him were intercepted by 
the perpetual attention to the ſurpriſing 
variety of ſacrifices and other ſacred rites - 
appointed to be performed to vaſt multi- 
tudes of falſe and imaginary deities. And 
in all theſe numberleſs acts of worſhip to 
them, there was little of any ultimate refer- 
ence to the Supreme Deity enjoined in their 
theological or philoſophical theories: and 
in the common practice there was none at 
all, 80 that the Sovereign God, though 
 acknows 
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gotten and neglected in the forms of reli- 
gion. To which it may be added, that 
the conceptions the generality of the hea- 
then world had formed of the character and 
moral government of the Supreme Deity, 
were ſo erroneous or defective, or fo un- 
ſettled and fluctuating, that they eould not 
have any ſteady effect to promote virtuous 
practice in the common train of life, or to 
adminiſter ſolid conſolation in the ſeaſons 
of reger or in ORG ur of death. 


In juſtice t to the heathen world, it muſt 
be owned, that many of the philoſophers, 
and men of education, diſcerned the immo- 


rality and abſurdity of the fabulous ſtories 


of the poets concerning the gods, condemns 
- ed the literal ſenfe of them as falſe and 
impious, and earneſtly wiſhed that ſome 
reformation had been made on the eſta- 
bliſhed religion as to theſe points. But, at 
the ſame time, they maintained the eſſential 
principles 'of polytheiſm, on which the 
whole ſyſtem of idolatry and ſuperſtition 
was founded, A few particular philoſo- 
| 8 or perhaps the whole ſe& of the 
Epicu- 
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acknowledged in theory, was entirely for- $ERM, - 


VI. 
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3 «The nt ff God 
me n . Epieurrans, threw off iutirely the common 


Wo . 3 doarines.of-polytheiſm, and ran into the 


| contrary extreme of atheiſm and impiety. 
But all thoſe philoſophers who retained any 
grave and ſerious. fenſe of things, uniformly. 
tanght the doctrine of ſubordinate ae 

dan of the worſhip due to them. 

++ If the time allotted for this diſcourſe, or 

ooo: it, would permit us to take 


appearance in; Greece, about five hundred 
years before. our Saviour, till their reputa- 
tion and influence intirely ſunk, about five 
hundred years after him, it might be ſhown, 
that during the whole courſe, of that long 
period; they were fo. far from correcting 
the genius and ſpirit of Paganiſm, that they 
rather encouraged and promoted it both by 
their principles and practice. And parti- 
eularly it would appear, that after Chriſti- 
anity began viſibly to gain ground on the 
ancient religion, the philoſophers were the 
moſt zealous protectors of it, even to the 
degree of bigotry and violent perſecution 
of all ho oppoſed it. So that the Apoſtle s 
aſſertion, That the world by uiſdam Ineus 
tl holds true, en ag, to the 
4 vulgar, 


_ a ſurvey of the-philoſophers from their firſt == 


in 2! Revelation, 


themſelves, 


«fame nnd men chans ie, 9 


prove, that the unity of God Was taught; 
and the errors of polytheiſm were detected, 


in thoſe ſacred myſteries of the heathens; © 


into which ſelect perſons only were initi» 


ated, . Though this ſhould be ſuppoſed to 


be true, it will not invalidate the Apoſtle's 
aſſertion, That the world by wiſdom new. 
not God : for it muſt be acknowledged, that 
it cannot be much to the honour of the in- 
ſtitutors ar directors of the myſterious rites, 


to ſhut out the greateſt part of mankind 
from the knowledge of the moſt i important 
truths, and to communicate it only to 4 


few, under the ſeal of the moſt impene- 


trable ſecrecy. It certainly diſcovers a mare 


deneyolent, a more diſintereſted, and noble 


» * 
b 7 
o 4 
* # 
4, LY \ 


Ls "> be 
vulgar, but as to the learned philoſophy SBA Mey), | 


ſpirit. in the founders of the Jewiſh and 


Chriſtian religion, to promulgate the truth 
to all mankind. But whether the unity of 
Deity was. taught in the myſteries at al 
or at leaſt whether it was taught in any 


philoſophers, may be doubted: for it is- 


Wen improbable chat the errors af poly- 
_ m, 


1 


: 


other ſenſe than was generally done by the | 


_— et” 7 Wiſdom of God G 
SBRM. theiſm, or at leaſt all the errors of poly - 


theiſm, were detected in theſe ſacred res,” 
That the initiated perſevered inthe belief and 
in the worſhip of a plurality 'of gods, ſeems 
to be manifeſt beyond all grounds of doubt. 
It is a moſt undeniable fact, that a ſet of 
philoſophers“, numerous, powerful, and flou- 
riſhing for ſeveral centuries, who were great 
admirers of the myſteries, and very zeal- 
ous to be admitted into them, were at 
the ſame time the warmeſt ſupporters of 
polytheiſm, and all its attendant er 
tions. 8 


6 


It is not intended, in what hab been ſaid, 
to depreciate the whole ancient philoſophy, 
but only to how, that the Apoſtle's aſſer- 
tion is confirmed by undoubted facts. It 
is but juſt to own, that the writings of the 
philoſophers contain many excellent truths, 
fine ſentiments, and precepts both of the 
moral and devout kind, which are very 
worthy of the ſerious attention and peruſal 
of Chriſtians. It is matter of juſt regret, 


„ Latter Platoniſts, Julian the Emperor, though a 
adorer of the myſteries, according to the teſtimony of a 
heathen hiſtorian, an admirer of his character, continued 
to believe in as many gods as the poets had arg 6 
t 
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that there was no proper method of propa- sgR M, 
gating thoſe pious and moral inſtruckions W — 
among the PEOPLE in heathen countries 
and that, though there had been, they 

could not have had much influence upon 

their minds, engroſſed, darkened, and cor- 

rupted with the loweſt and moſt abominable 
ier. It may be juſtly doubted, if 

even the men of learning and education 

were able to protect themſelves from the 
corrupting; influence of the low and im- 

moral characters of the gods whom they 
thought themſelves bound to worſhip. 

It may be further conſidered/.as a ſtrong 
preſumption of the truth of the Apoſtle's 
aſſertion, that as thoſe of mankind before 
Chriſt who were left to their own wiſdom, 

did not attain to the true knowledge of 
God; in like manner, thoſe Who have de- 
rived no nenn from him ſince that time, 


1 is obſerved of the Emperor Julian (commonly call- 
ed the Apeſtate), that though he was celebrated for per- 
ſonal chaſtity and ſeverity, of manners, yet he kept ſwarms 
of proſtitutes and debauchees publicly about his court, and 
even near his perſon, in the time of public ceremonies, 
There has been no other account given of this inconſiſ- 
tency, but-that he thought himſelf obliged to ſhow them + 
reſpect, and do them honour, as perſons conſecrated to the 
goddeſs Venus, and other deities of the like character. 


She > We e 3 have 
; 5 | * . 
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be Wiſdom of God © 
SE RI. have been and are till in the fame ſtate of 


„ darkneſs, as to this great foundation of all 


religious knowledge. Our bleſſed Saviour 
declared, Matt. xi. 27. That no man knot0- 
eib the Father but the Son, and be to whim- 


foever the Son till reveal him. This may 


be conſidered as a prediction; and in this 
view it has been ſufficiently verified by the 
event. It cannot be ſhewn, that, during all 
the long period ſince the firſt appearance 
of Chriſtianity, any one kingdom, great 
or ſmall, any one city, village, or commu- 
nity, has attained to juſt notions of the Di- 
vine perfections, to comfortable views of 
Divine providence, to purity of worſhip, to 
a perfect ſyſtem of ' morals, or to ſteady 
hopes of immortality, without the aid of 
Goſpel-light. Surely the experience of 
near four thouſand years muſt be admitted 
as a ſatisfactory proof, if not of the inſuffi- 
ciency, at leaſt of the unſucceſsfulneſs, of 


human reaſon in matters of religion. 


As to the abſtract queſtions, How far 


the powers of the human mind could go 


in finding out the truths of religion; either, 


how far one man, who exerciſes his reaſon 
to the beſt advantage, could go; or how 


far the joint inquiries of a ſociety of men 
7 . taking 


in be Gaſpel Revelation. 
taking the advantage of the obſervations 
and diſcoveries of their predeceſſors, could 
carry their reſearches? It is very difficult, 
and no way material, to reſolve them. The 
only queſtion of real importance, is con- 
cerning the fact; namely, Whether, notwith- 
ſtanding the vaſt powers of the human mind, 
diſcovered by great improvements made 
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— — 


in many beneficial branches of knowledge, 


ſuch as geometry, aſtronomy, legiſlation, 
morals, and arts, mankind did not ſtill con- 
tinue in ſuch a deplorable ſtate of darkneſs 
with regard to religious knowledge, as ren- 
dered the revelation of the Goſpel abſolutely 


neceſſary to accompliſh the gracious deſigns 


of Providence, and as affords the higheſt 
ground of thankfulneſs for Jeſus Chriſt, 
the unſpeakable gift of God? Every can- 
did perſon who is acquainted with the ſtate 
of religion in the heathen world even in 


its moſt enlightened times, will be at no 


loſs how to anſwer this queſtion, 


It is not intended to enter into the ex a- 


mination of the ſpeculative queſtion, How 
far the light of nature can go? It may not 
perhaps be improper to offer ſome general 
obſervations relating to it. 

2 In 


4 = * : 
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In the firſt place, let it be obſerved; That 
we cannot certainly conclude” from what 
the philoſophers have actually taught, that 
ſo far the unaided light of reaſon has gone; 
-becauſe we find ſome of the oldeſt and beſt 


pPhiloſophers acknowledging that they did 


not inveſtigate ſome of their moſt import- 
ant doctrines, but received them from an- 
cient "traditions. It may further deſerve 
our attention, that theſe” firſt ſages, who 
were not ſo puffed up with conceited no- 
tions of the power of their own reaſon as 
to reject all traditionary opinions, ſpoke 
Frequently more juſtly and more worthily 
of Deity and Providence, and with leſs he- 
ſitation of a future Nate, than their ſueceſ- 
«ſors, whoſe pride of underſtanding” made 


them depend ſolely on the der of _ | 


"own reaſoning. 5 
It is ſtill further ble rbk FRO we find 
"theſe more ancient philoſophers expreſſing, 
ſometimes in very pathetical terms, a deep 
ſenſe of the uncertainty of their own rea- 
ſonings, and of their need of a better 
guide. Nay, ſometimes they diſcover ardent 
wiſhes, at leaſt, if not ſome faint expecta- 
tions, of a Divine Inſtructor. Theſe things 
141 * arc 


% 
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are ſtrong preſumptions that ſome of the g ERM. 


beſt: doctrines of ancient philoſophy were 


rather derived from old traditions, which 
were long held venerable, than found out 
wy philoſophical diſquiſitions. 1 
Again, let us further conſider,” that it is 
no eaſy matter to us who dwell in the 
midſt of light, even to form a conception 
of the obſcurity, confuſion, and uncertainty, 
which may have perplexed the 'thoughts 
of the moſt knowing men in the ages of 
darkneſs. - When we reflect upon the dif- 
advantages of their ſituation, we may ſee 


WW 


ground to conclude, that it required greater 


efforts of reaſoning, than we are apt upon 


firſt thoughts to imagine, to aſcertain even 


ſome points which are commonly looked 
upon as very obvious. For inſtance, the 
great fundamental doctrine of the Unity of 


God, is commonly conſidered as extremely 


plain and evident, even from reaſon. But 
to judge with more fairneſs of the obviouſ- 


neſs of the evidence for it, let us eandidly 


attend to the arguments which the moſt 


approved modern reaſoners employ to eſta- 


bliſh it. They uſe two ſorts of arguments; 
namely, metaphyſical ones, and others taken 
12 * from 
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SERM. from the unity of deſign every where ap- 
| parent in the conſtitution of the univerſe, 
and in the ſtructure of particular beings. 
The firſt kind of arguments, it will be ad- 
mitted, are too abſtracted and reſined to 
produce a firm conviction, or indeed any 
conviction at all, in the minds of the ge- 
nerality of mankind, The ſecond: ſort of 
them could not have any great or general 
effect in the earlier ages of the world, be- 
fore philoſophy was cultivated, and the 
ſyſtem of the univerſe inquired | into, Even 
after philoſophy is advanced to a conſider- 
able degree of perfection, few enter fo 
deeply into philoſophical diſcoveries as to 
feel the whole force of arguments drawn 
from them. Perhaps one would not err 
much who ſhould aſſert, that the belief of 
one Supreme Deity, ſo far as it did prevail 
in the heathen world, was rather owing to 
ſome ancient traditions on the point, or to 
a ſuppoſed reſemblance betwixt human go- 
vernments and the government of the uni- 
verſe, than to any ſolid and convincing ar- 
guments drawn from the depths of philo- 
ſophy. It might in like manner be ſhewn, 
after all that philoſophy in its higheſt ſtate 
4 ; , a i of 
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of improvement has been able to ſuggeſt in 8 R A* 


proof of other points of the utmoſt j import» 
ance, better and more ſatisfactory evi- 
dence, and more adapted to the capacity 
and ſituation of the greateſt part of man- 
kind, are ſtill wanting and earneſtly wiſhed 
for, by every one who retains a ſerious and 
devout ſenſe of his preſent ſtate of dark- 
neſs, imperfection, and mortality. 

That we may ſee whether the Goſpel. 
affords any grounds of ſatisfaction with 
regard to points of great importance to the 


peace of the human mind, or any grounds 


more level to every capacity, let us now 
proceed to conſider the Apoſtle's ſecond 
aſſertion in the text. 


11. IE pleaſed. God, the Apoſtle ſays, by 


the fooliſhneſs of preaching, ta ſave them that 
believe. This aſſertion implies principally 


three things: 

I. Firſt, That the ſcheme of falvation 
through faith in the revelation of the Goſ- 
pel, is a 2e1/e one, 


II. Secondly, That it is an fetual one. 


III. And, Thirdly, That the execution of 


it is a chief object of Divine Providence. 
7x Let 


\ "I 


SERM. 
2 order. 


The Wiſdom of C 
Let us conſider each ol _—— in yy 


As to the „, The ee indeed, 10 


| the language of the conceited pretenders to 


wiſdom in thoſe days, calls it fooliſhneſs; 

yet at the ſime time he plainly intimates, 
that what they called fo0/;/hne/s, was in re- 
ality the moſt perfect ww/dom ; and in the 


verſes following the text, he expreſsly calls 


it the Wiſdom of God. It muſt be ob- 
vious at firſt fight, that the exhibition of 
the wiſdom of this ſcheme in the moſt ex- 


tenſive view of it, as laid before the founda- 


tion of the world, and as carried on in 
a continued progreſs and an amazing va- 
riety of ſteps from the firſt apoſtacy till the 
reſtitution of all things, is an undertaking 


to which none of the ſons of men are equal. 


The full difplay of the beauty and marvel- 


lous wiſdom of it, in its wonderful contri- 
vance and wonderful execution, from the be- 


ginning to its final accompliſhment, muſt be 
reſerved for a fund. of everlaſting entertain- 
ment in the regions of perfect knowledge. 
It is our duty, however, in our preſent 
ſtate, to contemplate the obvious and ſtrik- 
ing wiſdom of thoſe great lines of it which 

= are 


are dee. revealed and are Fore —_— 
12 9 

Every one — a wiſdom eonfifh "A 
choſen the moſt proper means to accom- 
pliſh the beſt” ends. The great end pro- 
poſed by the Goſpel Revelation, is the de- 
liverance of mankind from a ſtate of dark- 
neſs, - corruption, and guilt, / and raiſing: 
them to a ſtate of light, purity, and favour 
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with God: and whether we conſider, Fit, 


The matter of this revelation; or, Secondly; 


The method of communicating it and con- 


firming its truth, we ſhall diſcern all poſ- 
_ marks of the higheſt wiſdom.. 


Firſt, The matter of this revelation may 
be ſunimed up under the two t of —_ 
trines and precepts. . - 

1. With regard to the doctrines, let i it be 
obſerved, that it is not the intention of 
them to inſtruct us in the knowledge of 
every thing that may be really uſeful to us 
with reſpe& to the intereſts of this preſent 


life, far leſs of every, thing which, from curi- 


olity, we may have a mighty deſire to know. 


The Goſpel Revelation conſiders: mankind 


in their higheſt capacity, as the rational 
and accountable SI of: God, and as 
| | capable 
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88K M, capable both of preſent and future happi- 
f * , neſs or miſery according to their behaviour. 
And it is the chief, if not the ſole, deſign 
of it, to give us thoſe views and impreſ- 
ſions of our nature, of our ſtate, of the 
perfections, the counſels, the laws, and the 
government of God, which, under the in- 
fluence of Divine grace, are the immediate 
means of the purity, of the comfort, and 
of the moral order and perfection of our 
ſouls. As we are corrupted and diſordered, 
our natures are incapable of their true 
happineſs till they are purified and reſtored 
to order. As we” are guilty and mortal 
creatures, we can have no true conſolation 
without the hopes of pardon and immor- 
tality, It is evident, therefore, that the 
chief uſe and excellence of the doctrines 
of Revelation muſt lie in the influence they 
have upon the ſanctification and conſola- 
tion of our hearts. And, indeed, the 
whole ſtrain of the Scriptures ſhews us, that 
theſe are the great ends of all the diſco» 
veries of the Goſpel. Our Saviour evi- 
dently ſuppoſes that truth is of a purifying 
nature when he prays, San#ify them through 
* trulh: thy word is truth*®, The 


John, xvii. 17. 
Apoſtle 


In the Gael Revelition, az 
Apoſile teaches the ſame doQrine when SBRM, 
he aſſerts, that God hath from the beginning 2 
ohofſen us to ſalvation, through ſanctiſicatiam 
of the ſpirit and belief of the truth*, The 
Apoſtle John, after ſpeaking of the truths 
of the Goſpel, adds, The/e things 1write wwe 
ue 500, Alus your joy may be hen 
Tt muſt be obvious to every one who at- 1 
tends to the natural operations of truth —_ 
upon the minds of men, that it is not the 
precepts of Chriſtianity, but the truths of 
it, which are the direct and immediate 
means of purifying and comforting their 
hearts. It is not, for inſtance, the precept, 
| Love not the world; but it is the clear diſ- 
cernment of the truth, that worldly things 
are vain and inſufficient for happineſs, 
which is the effectual mean of abating our 
too ardent love and purſuit of them, It is 
not the precept, Humble yourſelves; but it 
is the clear view and lively impreſſion of 
the truth of our ſtate, as dependent, weak, 

indigent, depraved, and guilty creatures, 
that produces an humble temper of mind. 
It i is not the command To love God with all 
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3 ou bearte; but it is a full view of the 
VI. 


truth of the Divine character as excellent 
and perfect in the higheſt degree, which is 


the natural means of kindling the ſacred 


flame of love in our breaſts. It is not the 
Precept, Rejoice in ibe Lord Feſus ; but it 
is the belief of the truth, as to his glorious 
character and undertaking, and the mighty 
benefits we enjoy and hope to enjoy. by 
him, which excites real joy in our hearts. 
Here then lies the excellency and wiſ- 
dom of the doctrines of the Goſpel, that 
they tally exactly with the preſent ſtate of 


mankind, and are admirably adapted (with 


the concurrence of Divine aſſiſtance, which 
we are encouraged to aſk) to cure every 


diſeafe, every diſorder of the human heart ; 


to beget, to cheriſh, and confirm every 
pure, every virtuous, every pious diſpoſi- 
tion; and to eſtabliſh our ſouls in peace 


and joy, Every one muſt be ſenſible that 


the bounds preſcribed for this Diſcourſe 
will not permit me to take all the doctrines * 
of Chriſtianity under conſideration, and to 
ſhow: that the firm belief of each of them 
has a natural tendency to cleanſe us from 
the filthineſs of the fleſh and ſpirit, and to 
_ perfect 


perfect in us true holineſs and ſpiritual 8 
J. 


joy. We may juſt mention a few en 
for the illuſtration of the point. 


+ Thus; is it, a certain fact, that-waoking 
are at preſent ; in a ſtate of corruption, and 


at the ſame time apt to be inſenſible of the 


miſery and danger of it under the govern- 
ment of God? Surely nothing can be con- 
ceived more ; fit to awaken them to a; juſt 
ſenſe of their condition, than a meſſenger 
from heaven clothed with the authority of 
God, ſetting before them the intrinſic mar 
lignity and miſery of ſin, and the certain, 
the dreadful, and eternal conſequences. of 


Continuing in the love and practice of it. | 


If we could deſcend to a particular view of 
the ſeveral diſorders and corruptions of the 
ſouls of men, it were eaſy to ſhow, that the 
firm belief of the doctrines of the Goſpel is 
the.natural and the beſt antidote or remedy 
for each of them: and particularly it might 
be ſhown, that the clear and full maniteſta- 
tion which the Goſpel has given of the 
character of God, and the laws of his mo- 


ral government, and of the terms of falva- 


' tion, are admirably, calculated to root out 
the e of ſuperſtition, and all falſe 
10 notions 
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En. notions deſtructive of the virtue and hap- 
n of mankind and 1s plat i aer 
room thoſe principles which have a natu- 
ral tendeney to promote their virtue, their 
perfection, and felicity. But this would 
be a ſubject more proper for a practical 
treatiſe than a ſingle ſermon. Every one 
who has a juſt value for the doctrines of 
the Goſpel, and who takes pleaſure in the 
contemiplation of Divine wiſdom, will trace 
out with great delight the natural opera- 
tions and effects of the truths of Revela- 
tion on the hearts of thoſe was rem he 

- Hevethem. | 

Again; Are mankind in a ſtate of wilt? 
Is there a ſenſe of guilt and dread of the 
Divine diſpleaſure ſo univerſal among man- 
Find, in ſome degree or other, that it may 
be conſidered as a characteriſtic of the 
ſpecies ? Are the minds of all ſorts of men, 
from the moſt learned philoſophers down 
to the greateſt ſavages, ſubject on ſome 
occaſions and ſome ſerious moments to ſuch 
remorſe as makes them wiſh for ſome me- 
thod of expiating their offences? Are 
the minds even of the moſt enlightened 
men, thoſe who have the higheſt ſtandard 
of 


in the Fre Revilation. 


of moral perfection and the quickeſt ſenſe g. 


of duty, ſo conſeious of the guilt of ſins of 
leſſer malignity, and of the omiſſions of 
what they ought to have done, that they 
dread, at times, hat the conſequences may 


be under the government of a God of per- 


fect holineſs ? Does not this ſenſe of guilt 


ſometimes riſe to uch a degree of anxiety 


and diſtreſs as greatly to diſturb, and ſome- 
times even to diſtract the minds of men? 
Does the force of this natural ſentiment 
appear not only in individuals, but in the 
ſocieties of mankind? Have atonements of 
one ſort or another, for averting the diſ- 
pleaſure of Deity, been eſlabliſhed in all 


national religions in all ages of the world? 


What can be conceived more admirably 
fitted to give relief and conſolation to the 
heart of man, alarmed with the fears of 
deſerved puniſhment, than the doctrines of 
the Goſpel, that God is in Cbriſt reconcil- 
ing the world unto vena and not imputing 


to men their treſpaſſes* ; and that Jeſus Chriſt, ' 


by his obedience and humiliation to death, 
even the death of the croſs, has offered 


@ 2 Col Yo 196 FR 0 
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SERM, up an atonement * of the higheſt dignity, 
* 4 and moſt perfect and extenſive. efficacy, of 
which the great God and merciful Go- 
vernor of the world has given the mae | 
_ teſtimony: of his acceptanctce. 
The time will not allow me to point. 5 
in what a variety of ways, and with what 
divine wiſdom, this doc. Ane of Chriſtianity, 
with the other doctrines of the exaltation 
of Jeſus to be a Prince and Saviour, con- 
nected with it, are calculated to promote 
both the purity and joy of the hearts of the 
children of men. Let it only be obſerved, 
that the peculiar doctrines of qur peace and 
acceptance with God through Jeſus Chriſt, 
There is. reaſon to ſuſpect that ſome are prejudiced 
againſt the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt's being the propitiation 
for the fins of the world from a wrong notion of it, as im- 
plying that God was rendered merciful and placable by it, 
when he was otherwiſe before: whereas it is the clear and 
_ undiſputed doctrine of the-Goſpel, that God is eſſentially 
benign and merciful; and that the propitiation is ſo far 
rom being the cauſe of the Divine mercy, that it is the 
effe@ of it: It was the eflential mercy of the Divine nature 
Which moved him to appoint the atonement, and to accept 
of it, The atonement through the blood of Jeſus is the 
method choſen! by infinite wiſdom, of extending his efſen- 
tial mercy 10 genitents,-in a way perfely conſiſtent with 
the purity, the righteouſneſs, _ order, and dignity of his 
moral eee | . 
, and 


2 


in 1 ca ea... 


and that the only acceptable method of aps $246 
proaching- to God in religious worſhip is, IX 3 


in the name of Jeſus, to have a native ten- 
dency to bear down that vanity, pride, and 
ſelf- confidence, ſo apt to ariſe in the heart 
of man, and to beget and preſerve that 
humility of mind, which is the only true 
foundation on which the whole ſuperſtrue- 
ture of the virtues of the Chriſtian life can 
be raiſed. The ſerious and habitual ſenſe 
of thoſe important truths muſt carry along 
with it an humbling impreſſion of our guilt 
and unworthineſs, while at the ſame time 
it ſolaces our hearts with the exalting hopes 
of the favour of God, and of that eternal 
life which is his git through Wan rr 
our Lord. 


7 


WMe cannot ee this head without 
ria the conſpicuous wiſdom of the ap- 
pointment of the one Mediator the ſole Head, 
the ſole Law - giver and Judge of his Church, 
It was a very ancient prediction concern - 
ing him, that to him the gathering of the 
people ſhould be, Gen. xlix. 10. There is a 
later one to the ſame purpoſe, John xi. 52. 
That he ſhould gather together, in one the 

Vor. I. 1 children 


29 


| 


every one, that the reducing of men under 


- The ichn of God 
SEAM. children of God. that were ſcattered ahragd, 


The whole New Teſtament is full of this 
© doctrine, that be is the bead in whom: all 
fulneſs devells, He himſelf forctold,, that 
when he ſbould be lifled up, be would draw 
all men after him. Now it is evident to 


one great head; is the moſt natural means 
of uniting them to one another, and to the 
great God and Father of all. The moſt 
ordinary obſervation. of the world will con- 
vince us what a mighty power the attach» 
ment to one chief in learning, in arts, or in 
government, always has to bind men to- 
gether. in. affection and friendly fociety 1 
This is the effect of it, when there is no- 
thing but joint admiration without depend- 
ence and expectations; but the effect is 
much ſtronger when there is a dependence 


upon, and hopes of many great advantages 


common to all, from the power and fa- 
vour of the leader. How much more then 
mult the ſubjeQting of mankind to one 
great and glorious Head, for whom they 
have the bigheſt veneration, from whom 
they have received the moſt invaluable be- 
** and on whom 2 their future hopes 


depend, 
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depend, contribute to unite them in the 
ſtricteſt bonds; of friendſhip. Here are 
all poſſible motives to the moſt hearty and 
entire union; here are no fources of divts 
ſidn and diſſenſion from competition af in- 
tereſt or riralſhip in the favour of the 
Prince. All faithful ſubjeQts are equally af 
ſured of his favour and protection, and of 
being eonducted forward to final felicity 
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and glory under his divine adminiſtration. 


Perhaps it will be aſked, Since it is the 
natural tendeney of this conſtitution to pro- 


duce union, why does not the effect follow; 


why do we not ſee a total union among the 
ſubjects of this kingdom? If this were the 
proper place for it, perhaps it might be 
ſhewn, that it has produced very real and 
vilible effects, beſides thoſe inviſible ones 
- which it certainly does produce at all times 


on the minds of all who love our Lord Je- 


ſus Chriſt in ſincerity. We have ground to 
hope, that it will ſtill operate in'a more 
conſpicuous manner even in this world. 
The full and perfect effects of it are juſtly 
hoped for in ſome future period, according 
to the all-prevalent prayer of the glorious 

Uz _ -—— Bead 
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$ERM. Head himſelf, That "they" may b. ue, even 


4* we'are one, John xvii. 21, 22 

The tendeney of this divine appointment 
bd Mediator the Head of all, to unite 
mankind unto God, is ſo plain and ob- 
vious, that it is ſcarcely neceſſary to illuſ- 
trate it. It muſt be evident, at firſt ſight, 
that the ſubmiſſion of mankind to this one 
great Head and Miniſter of Providence, is, 
at the ſame time, an actual ſubjection to 
the Father who appointed Him. There is 
an inſeparable connection betwixt ſubjec- 
tion to the 8on of God, conſtituted by the 
Father, Lord and Judge of all, and real 
ſubjection to the Father himſelf. The laws 
of the Mediator are the laws of God; and 
the very firſt and greateſt of theſe laws is, 
to love the one God with all our hearts, 
and with all our ſouls. Beſides, Jeſus is 
the image of the inviſible God, he that 
hath known him, knows the Father alſo . 
The love of the perfect Image coincides 
with the love of the all-perfect Original. 
He that hateth the Son, hateth the Father 
60% f. That union with God and man man 


— Jobn, xiv. 7. | T7 Jobo, XV. 23. 
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for evet conſtitute the higheſt; perfection BR 11. 
and happineſs of our rational and immortal * 2 
natures; ig u truth Mo plain and evident © 
that it needs neither;explication-noriproof; 

Me ſhall conclude this part of: the ſub- 

je& by obſerving, that this circumſtance, 

that the great Mediator was once viſible in 

a body, tabernacling among mankind, is 

not to be overlobked in an inquiry into th 
wiſdom of the Chriſtian ſcheme. For, by 
dwelling in fleſhʒ he was qualified to in- 

ſtruct us in the will of -God in familiar 
manner, to ſet us a perfect example of-all 
virtue, in a real humaſi character; to have 

a fellow - feeling of our infirmities and to 

ſuffer and die as a propitiation for out fins) 

To which, perhaps, it may be added, that 

as the mind of man ſeems ſomehow®©to 

ſtand in need of ſomething viſiblef on 

which the imagination can lay hold and reſt 
itſelf; the Goſpel: is wiſely accommodated 
to this demand of human nature. When 
we meditate on our glorious Mediator, who 
is now inviſible; under the characters of 

our great Inſtructor, High-prieſty and Laws 
giver, we ean more: eaſily ſtay our! imagis 
8 and fix our thoughts, by reffeck⸗- 

e e ing 


8 
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1. than we could have done, had he been a 


* * 
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ing upon him as once viſible in our nature, 


purely angelical being, who had never ap- 
pearetl in a viſible form Vir A2 or con- 


verſed with mankind. 


2. We now proceed to 925 Ger bratich 
which we mentioned of the matter of Chriſ- 
tianityz namely, the precepts of it. Here 
it is not intended to explain or illuſtrate 
the putity and perfection of the Chriſtian 
precepts, ot to compare them with any 
other ſyſtems of morals,” which may have 
been held in eſteem among mankind; that 
pear. Let it ſuffice at preſent to obſerve, 
that though the precepts of our holy reli- 
gion are not the direct and immediate 
means of our ſanctification and comfort, as 
has been ſhewn under the former head; 
yet they are real, though more remote 
means of them, and as important and eſ- 
ſential parts of the Goſpel as the doctrines 
themſelves, They are the laws of Chriſ- 
tianity, which ſet before us that ſtandard of 
moral perfection which we ought to have 
always full in our eye: They lay us under 
1 ſolemn and 9 obligation, to 


aſpire 


i the Cofpel Revelation. ige 
aſpire perpetually to a nearer conformity tõ 2 
the perfeQtions and to the will of God in 
all holineſs of heart and life. They com- 
mand us, in the ſtrongeſt and the moſt ſa- 
cred manner, to employ our moſt ſerious! 
attention upon the truths of his religion, to 
inculcate them upon ourſelves, till they 
produce their full effect on the purity and 
comfort of our ſouls. And, indeed, with» 
dut a humble conſciouſneſs that we have 
endeavoured to govern ourſelves by the 
laws of our religion, as far as human in- 
firmity will permit, we can have no well 
grounded hope of the favour of God, and 
of that happy immortality which is brought 
to light by the Go/pel of Feſus Chrift. 


Swondlh, Meving taken this general view 
of the Matter of the Revelation of the Goſs 
pel, we now go forward to conſider what 
was propoſed in the /crond place; the Man» 
ner of communicating it, and of confirm- 
ing the truth of it. 

The wiſdom of the Goſpel is no leſs con- 
ſpicuous in the manner of communicating 
its inſtruction than in the matter of it. 

F U4 That 
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* That faith in the teſtimony. of a divine 
cher, is a method of inſtruction more 


ſuited to the preſent ſtate of mankind, than 
that of laboured deductions of reaſon and 
philoſophy, is evident on the ſmalleſt re- 
flection. The bulk of mankind never were, 
nor are at preſent, in ſuch a ſituation that 


they could reaſon out a clear and full ſyſtem 


of the truths of religion for themſelves, or 
even follow the trains of reaſonings of 
others, ſo as to receive ſatisfactory convic- 
tion from them. But when the doctrines 
of religion are delivered as communications 
from the Father of lights by a perſon who 
has given full evidence of his divine com- 
miſſion, there is not only a plain founda- 
tion laid for giving credit to his teſtimony, 
but it is accompanied with an authority 
which commands the attention of the hu- 
man mind, and impoſes an obligation upon 
it to believe and obey. Thouſands, nay; 
millions of mankind, may be brought to 
the knowledge of the truths and duties of 
natural religion, in this way, who could 
never have attained to it by the diſquiſi- 
tions in ane and as to the peculiar 
THY truths 
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traths of divine revelation, there is no * 
other way of attaining the knowledge! of — 
them. 44 hos eie oor as 
Ihe Goſpel method of nin fo 
ther accommodated, with the.moſt ſtriking 
wiſdom, to the circumſtances of mankind, 
as it not only employs the plaineſt and moſt 
ſimple expreſſions and ſimilitudes, in the 
delivery of its doctrines and precepts ; but 
it takes the aſſiſtance of ſuch facts and ex- 
amples as the loweſt underſtanding can ea; 
ſily comprehend, and the weakeſt memory 
may eaſily retain. Does the Goſpel teach 
the rejoicing doctrine of the reſurrection 
of the dead? It not only does it by plain 
aſſertions, but examples of dead perſons 
raiſed to life. Does it teach that the Sa- 
viour has the power of forgiving ſins? He 
exerciſes, in the view of all, that very power, 
by delivering men from thoſe diſeaſes which 
are the puniſhments of ſin. Again: Is the 
one eternal God, the Creator of all things, 
too great, and too glorious an object for 
our weak minds to behold? Would his 
unveiled glory quite overpower our feeble 
natures? The Goſpel exhibits him to us 
in a mild and ſhaded glory, in the perſon, 
the "0 
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w_ an and conduct of Jeſus Chriſt, 
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zobo ir the viſible image of t#he inviſible God, 
The divine perfections and providence are 
repreſented to us in him in a way ſuited 
to our low capatitiess When our Saviout 
faid, I twill, be thou clean; and, Man, 
Areich forth thy withered band; and the 
effect inſtantaneouſly followed, he gave a 
ſtriking repreſentation of that Almighty 
creative power which brought this univerſe 
into exiſtence, When he ſaid to the ſea, 
Be thou calm! he gave an image of the 
ſovereign dominion of God over all nature. 
His many unerring predictions of future 
events were a lively repreſentation of that 
divine foreknowledge and omniſcience 
which ſees at one view the whole ſeries of 
events from the beginning to the end of 


time. It were eaſy in like manner to ſhew, 


that the ſpotleſs purity, the diſintereſted and 
ever active goodneſs, the melting compaſ- 
ſion, the unconquerable meekneſs, the in- 
comparable lenity, and forgiving temper, 
of the Son of man, manifeſted in his cha- 
rafter and conduct, are the juſteſt and no- 
bleſt repreſentations of the moral perſes- 
tions of God. 


Add 


Add to this, that in che ft ef Jeſus we * 
have all the Chriſtian virtues ſet before ub @.__ — 
in their full perfection, as patterns for our 
imitation. And this is done in a ſeries of 
facts well calculated to inform the judg- 
ment, to warm the affections, and to make 
à laſting impreſſion upon the memory. 
This pattern is not only perfect, and fuited 
to out condition, but is further etiforced by 
the dignity of the perſon, and by the ſweet 
but powerful influence accompanying the 
idea, of the Friend, the Benefactor and Sa- 
viour of the world. Beſides, we have in 
Jeſus not only a pattern of all virtue, but 

a pattern alſo of the reward that ſhall be 
beſtowed upon it. As he overcame, and is 
fit down with his Father on his throne*; fo 
if we overcome the temptations of the 
world, he will grant unto us to fit down 

with him on his throne. Here is a pr 
from fad, of a future reward. And ſurely 
a more elevating and triumphant conſider- 
ation cannot enter into the heart of man 
than this, that our common nature is al- 
ready crowned with glory and honour in 
the e Gan and that if'we 


„ Rev, ii, 21. 


_ reſemble 
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SBRM. reſemble bim in purity and goodneſs here, 


we ſhall; be made like unto n in 10 


ng 10 glory deen. 0 


Ae ; The . wiſdom of hes — 


| thod in which. Chriſtianity is confirmed, 
will appear, if we conſider. that the proofs 
which it offers of its truth, are not ſuch 


ſubtile and difficult reaſonings as may per- 
plex the minds of mankind 4 but they are 
either appeals to the natural ſentiments of 
the buman heart, or to ſuch facts and events 


as he open to the examination of perſons 


of all capacities. What is commonly called 
the internal evidence of Chriſtianity is no- 
thing elſe but an appeal to the heart of man, 
as to the excellency. of its doctrines and 
precepts, and as to the perfect purity, good- 
nel, and integrity, of the character of its 
author. The external evidence from mira- 
cles and prophecies are every way ſuited to 
work on the minds of all mankind. 


Miracles are the ſeals of heaven, and 
ſtrike conviction at once. But beſides their 
being the moſt authentic evidences of the 
divine commiſſion of him that performs 
them, and of the truth of the doctrines 


which 


in the Goſpel Revilion, 


aekich he publiſhes, they, at the ſame time, ” RN. 


given, that this viſible world has a Superior, 
whocan alter and change its order and laws 
at his pleaſure. Some of the inquiring and 
philoſophical part of mankind: have in- 
clined to conclude, from the regularity and 
ſtability of the order of the material world, 
that it cannot be changed by any power 
whatſoever ; nay, that this whole of things 
is the eternal and ſelf-exiſtent Being. Mi- 
racles are the ſhorteſt and moſt unanſwer= 
able confutation of this UPTOWN and ann, | 
cal opinion, 

The other great proof of Chriſtianity 
taken from the accompliſhment of prophe- 
cies, is likewiſe accommodated, with the 
higheſt wiſdom, to the condition of man- 
kind. Predictions of whole ſeries of events 
the moſt conſpicuous, the moſt memorable, 
the moſt intereſting, of all' others in the 
courſe of the world, and quite beyond the 
reach of any meg foreſight, when per- 
ceived to be exactly accompliſhed, can 
ſcarce fail to flrike perſons of all conditions 
and of all capacities, and produce a con- 
viction of the moſt ſatisfactory kind, that 
„ | there 


are the moſt irreſiſtible proofs which can be * 


De Mſdam of C 


| $29 where i in bg fupreme-incelligence and | 
Owl wiſdom conducting all the affairs of the 


world. How much the belief of a Provi- 
dence diredting and governing all things, 
ele vates the human mind and fills it with a 
pure and ſacred joy, the experience of all 
virtuous perfons will abundantly teſtify. 
And at the ſame time, the undoubted ac- 
compliſhment of theſe prophecies gives the 
ſulleſt ſatisfaction that the perſon who deli- 
vered them knows the counſels and will of 
God in other inſtances, and may be ſafely 
relied on when he ſpeaks in the name of 
God, and declares his will, either concern- 
ing the rules of life, and the terms upon 
which ſinners may be received into his fa- 
your, or concerning the future and eternal 
ſtate of thoſe who embrace, and of thoſe 
who reject, the Goſpel, 

This argument from prophecy is pecu- 
liarly adapted to eſtabliſh the mind in the 
' fulleſt perſuaſion of the certainty of what 
the Goſpel reveals concerning a future 
judgment, the reſurrection of the dead, and 
a happy immortality beyond death and the 
grave. It muſt be acknowledged, that the 
accompliſhment of numberleſs former pre- 
1110. ditions 


dlictions is eee 8 en 
thoſe which are not yet accompliſhed ſhall * . 
alſo come to paſs in God's due time. The | 
acuteſt philoſophers readily admit, that the | 
doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul is 
incapable of ſtrict demonſtrative evidence. |. 
Yet without the perſuaſion of it, all other | 
doctrines, even thoſe of a good God and 
wiſe providence, though never ſo fully de» | | 
monſtrated, can impart but feeble and im- | | 
perfect conſolation to the hearts of mortal 
creatures, Where then ſhall we go for ſa» 
tisfaction as to this moſt intereſting of all 
queſtions ? Shall we fit down at the feet 
of the philoſophers? They acknowledge 
they cannot ſatisfy us. Shall we rely on 
their conjectures and probable reaſonings ? 
Or ſhall we hearken to the prophetic ſpirit 
which has been tried and found faithful in 
all inſtances from the beginning of the 
world to this day? Surely that Spirit which 
has given the moſt convincing evidence 
imaginable, that it foreſaw the whole train | 1 
of events from the beginning to the end of | 
this world, may be relied upon as beſt qua- | 
lied: to inform us of what is to follow 
nu after 


: 
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To HU: It is a further proof of the 
wiſdom of prophecy as a principal evidence 
of divine Revelation, that it gives the 
ſtrongeſt preſumption of the reality of mi- 
racles. For if there are the moſt convin- 
eing proofs that ſome men have been en- 
dowed with extraordinary, nay ſuperna- 
turaf knowledge and foreſight, this renders 
it highly probable that the ſame perſons, or 


others for the ſame great and good ends, 


may alſo have been endowed with miracu- 
lons powers. And thus, we who live in 
the preſent age, and have equal, if not in 
ſome reſpects fuller, evidence of the fulfit- 
ment of prophecies, than thoſe who lived 
in former ones, may juftly confider the ar- 
gument from prophecy, as a ſtrong con- 
firmation of all the other evidences with 
which the en of 21 N mann 18 
aeg 


nee what has been 0 in this 
Aae it appears, that whether we con- 
fider the matter of the Chriſtian Revelation, 
ae or 
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or the manner of communicating it, or the 8 ERM. 
kind of evidence with which it is ſupported, — 


we ſhall find that they all concur to aſcer- 
tain the perfect wiſdom of its author. If 
any one pretends to call in queſtion the 


perfect propriety and fitneſs of the means 


which the Divine Wiſdom has choſen in the 


Goſpel to enlighten, to convert, and to ſave 


mankind ; it is incumbent upon him to de- 
viſe another ſet of means better calculated 
to accompliſh theſe great and good ends. 
On this point we may be ſecure, and may 
ſafely challenge the utmoſt efforts of human 
imagination to form any ſcheme, the wiſ- 
dom of which will be able to bear a com- 
pariſon with the wiſdom. of the Goſpel, © 


CY . 
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1 CORINTH, i. 21. 


For after that, in the wiſdom of Cod, the 
avorld by wiſdom knew not God, it pleaſed 


. God by the fooliſhneſs of Ke to ſave 
_ them that believe.  _ 


$ ERM. JN theſe words the Apoſtle aſſerts two 


— things: 
| Firſt, That the much admired i 
A . of the philoſophers failed in a very eſſential 
* point, the leading the word to the true 
. knowledge of God. 
oy Secondly, That the doctrine of the Goſ- 
| pel, which they deſpiſed as weak and fooliſh, 
is yet ordained in the wiſdom of God to 


be the effectual means of enlightening and 


- faving thoſe who eve it. I pleaſed God, 
"yy 


The former Subject continued. . 


. P 
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This laſt affertion implies ive ings 

V, That the ſcheme of falvation through 
the faith of Chriſtianity is a wie one. 
 2dly, That it is an e&f*#ual one. And, 

34ly, That the execution of it is a tet 
object of Divine Providence. © 

The 0:/dom of the Goſpel Revelation has 
been illuſtrated by ſome obſervations on the 
matter of it, and alſo upon the manner in 
which it was communicated, and the truth 
of it confirmed to the world. 

I now proceed to illuſtrate | 

The Second thing in the Apoſtle's aſſer- 
tion, That this wiſe ſcheme of the ſalvation 
of mankind by the Goſpel ſhall be made 
fectual. It has pleaſed God actually to 
fave by it thoſe who embrace and ſubmit 
to it. The effects of Chriſtianity are too 
large a ſubje& to be treated here at full 
length: Let it ſuffice at preſent to make a 
few obſervations ; ſuch as, 


Firſt, That many of the moſt real and 
important effects of the diſpenſation of the 
Goſpel are of a ſilent and inviſible nature, 
and cannot admit of ſuch proof as is not 

: XR 2 _ lJable 


ſays he, by en to ſave n . | 
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SERM, liable to INE and cavil among thoſe who 
bse obſcurity and doubtfulneſs, We cans 
not draw aſide the veil which hides the 
inviſible world, and ſhow the myriads who 
through faith in Jeſus Chriſt already inhe- 
rit the promiſes, and rejoice in the full and 
uninterrupted aſſurance. of the favour. of 
God. Neither can the ſecret, yet powerful 
efficacy of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, in 
turning many millions in this preſent ſtate 
from darkneſs to light, from the power of ſin 
and. Satan to the ſervice of the living God, 
and in pouring the moſt divine conſola- 
tions into their hearts under the diſtreſſes 
of life and in the hour of death, be demon- 
ſtrated in ſuch a manner as to ſilence thoſe 
who are determined to gainſay it. 
* Secondly, It may be obſerved, that as the 
principles of Chriſtianity have an undoubt- 
"" ed; natural, and invariable tendency to pro- 
5 duce good effects, and as they have taken 
2 hold of the minds of innumerable. multi- 
* tudes of mankind through a courſe. of 
| ages, they muſt have produced thoſe happy 
effects in ſome degree. N ſay that no 
good effects have been produced in any 
ee at any one inſtance, by the 
principles | 


in the Cofpel Revelation. 


principles of the Goſpel, though acknow- SER NM. 
ledged to be believed, amounts to a denial I. 


of the tendeney of them. This is what 
the higheſt ſcepticiſm will not venture to 
aſſert. But we do not reſt the argument 
upon the tendeney, but aſſert, that Chriſti- 
anity has actually produced good effects 
as conſpicuous and undeniable, at leaſt, as 
were ever produeed hy any other principles 
whatever; and that they were the effects 
of Chriſtianity in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and 
cannot be aſcribed to any other cauſes, we 
maintain on theſe three grounds: Firft, Be- 
cauſe they flowed naturally from the prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity ;—Secondly, Becauſe 
they were produced on thoſe only who be- 
lieved and profeſſed them ;—and, Thirdly, 
Becauſe they were not accidental and tran- 
ſitory effects, but as laſting and ſteady as 
the principles themſelves, and accompanied 
them wherever they ſpreade. 
For inſtance, the great fundamental doc- 
trine of one only God, the ſole Object of 
worſhip, who is to be Wordhtbgdl through 
one Mediator, and the principal part of 
whoſe worſhip conſiſts in rational prayers 
| and praiſes, and imitation of his moral per- 
X 3 fetions, 
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factions, as it han natural tendency to ex- 
tirpate the principles of Polytheiſm and 
ſuperſtition, ſo it did in fact extirpate them 
in the moſt viſible manner. The men who 
embraced this great eſſential principle, at 
once threw off that immenſe load of ſuper- 
ſtitious practices, to which the doctrine of 
r d of r had formerly 
ſubjected them. civil, and eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory of the Hy ages of Chriſtianity, 
affords the fulleſt evidence, that the cons». 
verts to Chriſtianity would not join in any 
one rite or ceremony performed in honour 
of the heathen. gods. Such a mighty revo- 
lution did the belief of one God produce 
not only in the minds, but in the practice 
of Chriſtians, The hiſtory. of the perſe· 


cutions under the heathen emperors, in 
which they ſuffered death in the moſt for- 


midable ſhapes, rather than offer incenſe or 
ſacrifice to a heathen god, is a ſtanding de- 
monſtration of the undoubted effects which 
their principles had upon them. And it is 
certain, that wherever Chriſtianity ſpread, 
it entirely demoliſhed Polytheiſm and all 
its appendages, So that now for more than 


a een years, incenſe has not been 


offered, 


* 
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offered, o a Bhatlen ande, dp nan hne TITTY 
deity through the greateſt part at leaſt of 


the Roman empire: it is ſo evident, that 
theſe effects bear all the three characters 
mentioned above of real and genuine ones, 
that it needs not be particularly illuſtrated. 
And if we candidly compare this change 
which Chriſtianity has introduced with the 
change made by any ſect of philoſophy, any 
inſtitution of religion or civil government, 
. eta mmods/catt net 
the greateſt, 

Again, the effect of he Chriftianpricciples 
in aboliſhing the evocation of demons, with 
all the train of abſurd, and ſometimes hor- 
rid practices, which accompanied it, is ex- 
tremely remarkable. The hiſtory of the 
heathen world allows us no room to doubt 
that not only the vulgar, but the moſt 
learned philoſophers and emperors, were 
addicted, almoſt to a degree of frenzy, to 
the practice of * theurgic or diabolical rites, 

* There were two kinds of magic in the heathen world ; 
the one was called Theurgy, and the other Sorcery. The 
firſt was employed in the worſhip of the good and bene - 
cent demons; and however ſtrange, fanatical, and abſurd 


it « realty was, yet in the opinion of thoſe who practiſed it, 
K 4 it 


In 


1 


them to bug with chicks nod As me | 
renunciation of all communion with demons 
was the natural tendency of the belief of 
Chriſtianity, ſo we find in fact that it 
ſometimes produced this effect in an im- 
medlate and inſtantaneous manner. And 
this was known to all the Fete and Greeks 
+ alſo dwelling at Epheſus ; and fear fell on 
them all, and the name of the Lord Jeſus was 
magnified. And many that believed "came, 
and confeſſed, and ſhewed their deeds. Many 
alſo of tbem 1whieh uſed curious arts brought 
their books together, and burned them before 


| it was f divine art, which had 10 other alin tHan'ts purify 
and perſect the ſouls of men; and thoſe who were ſo happy 
as to perform the rites of it in @ right manner, enjoyed in- 
timate communion with the demons, were inveſted with all 
their powers, and admitted to the full viſion of their eſſence. 
The other kind (wiz. Sorcery ) was: employed only in the 
worſhip of the wicked demons; the ceremonies of it were 
| horrible and ſhocking, and, the epd propoſed by it was to 
CTY do miſchief, and to perpetrate' crimes. This diſtinction 
| ought to be carried along with us in judging of many of 
the higheſt characters in the ancient world. The kind of 
magic to which they were devoted, gives ground for a con- 
ſiderable difference in the judgment we form of them. 
Whether the paſſage in the xixth chopter of the ARts refers 
to the one or other of theſe kinds of magic, af to ous we 


Half not now inquire, 
all 
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all men: and they counted the price of them, SERM. 
and found it fifty pieces of ſilvor v. That theſe 2. 
eurious books contained the rules to be ob- 
ſerved for the acceptable performance of 
the magical or theurgic arts, is —— 
ledged by all inquirers into antiquity. 
It deſerves our particular ennelond in 1 an 
enumeration of the good effects of the R- 
velation of the Goſpel, that the ſubjection 
of Chriſtians to one great head, their ſole 
Inſtructor and Lawyiver, has produced ſuch 
an unity of faith as to many eſſential ar- 
tieles both of natural and revealed religion, 
as (notwithſtanding differences of opi- 
nion in leſſer matters) was never found in 
the heathen world. It has likewiſe” pro- 
duced an uniform reception of à body of 
moral laws, of ſuch acknowledged exeel- 
| lence, that nothing even in imagination 
can be conceived. more pure and perfect. 
Theſe effects of this divine eonſtitution of 
one glorious head are more important and 
ſignal than is commonly imagined, and muſt 
always prove a real a b 12 union 
among Chriſtiahs. | | 


"£019" * "Ns; xix. 17, it, 19. 


2 
3 


— 


* . too of the ai-fulGcient: ſa- 


 erifice of the great High-Prieft of our po- 


ſeſſion; who by one offering bath perfefted 


for ever them that are fantiified, has put an 
end to the practice of animal ſacrifices, as 
well as to the more horrid cuſtom of hu- 
man ones, both which prevailed in the 
greateſt part of the ancient wordd. 
That the genius of Chriſtianity is kind 
and benign, muſt be admitted by every one 
who attends to it. According to the Chrif- 
tian doctrine, Cod is love, and dwells in 
houe.; and the great Mediator was animated 
in the whole of his undertaking by the 
fame. generous, and divine principle. The 
laws of Jeſus breathe nothing but love and 
tenderneſs; and his whole life is one conti- 
nued proof of the moſt diſintereſted and 
unwearied beneficence. The Chriſtian hea- 
ven is the land of love and of everlaſting 
friendſhip. This benign ſpirit of our holy 
religion has manifeſted itſelf in producing 
the moſt beneficial effects, in a variety of 
ways, wherever it has been received and 
underſtood. The influence of it upon the 
civil laws of nations, in making them more 

48 s 425 gentle 
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muſt be owned bale bending: Cn 

with 4 proper attention. 15 

The lars prohibiting the e af: 
infants, and the bloody and barbarous en- 

tertainment of gladiators “, the laws and 


cuſtoms ſoftening or aboliſhing ſlavery, 


and thoſe regulating the commerce betwixt 


® Thoſe 4 have not aol to hiſtory are apt to 
imagine that the exhibition of gladiators was a rare thing, 
and that when it happened a few pairs only were engaged. 
But it was far otherwiſe; under the Roman emperors this 
inhuman entertainment coſt innumerable lives, Caſar, 
when edile, gave 320 gladiators; Gordian, in the time of 
his Hileſhip, exhibited twelve entertainments, that is one 


for each month; in ſome of theſe there were 500 cham- | 


pions, and in none of them leſs than 150, Taking it at 4 
medium, he muſt have exhibited at the very leaſt 3000. 
Titus exhibited theſe cruel ſhows for 100 days together. 
Tus good and moderate Trajan continued theſe ſpetacles 
for 123 days, and in that time gave 10,000, When we 
conſider how many different ranks of people gave theſe en- 
tertainments, ediles, pretors, queſtors, conſuls, emperors, 
and prieſts, beſides private perſons at funerals (which be- 
came ſo common'a practice, that it was an article in a laſt 
will), we muſt be convinced that the numbers were incre- 
dible. What adds to the inhumanity of this cuſtom is, that 
it was deſigned for a gay entertainment, and attended as 
ſuch, This horrible cuſtom grew to ſach an 2xtravagance, 
that it was found neceſſary to moderate it by law, in the 
time of the heathen emperors, Conſtantine-firſt prohibited 
it altogether ; but ſo violent was the taſte for it, that it 
crept in again, The * Honorius entirely ſuppreſſ- 
ed it. | ; 72 
| 6 | '\ the 
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gentle and merciful than they were before, SRD. 
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8 rf f. M. the bs; by forbidding polygamy, and re- 


| dence we have for the diſtinguiſhed purity 


.- ſtraining the licentiouſneſs of divorcing, / 
have all flowed from the ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity, have prevented much miſery,” have 


been the ſources of a great improvement in 
the manners of men during theſe laſt ages, 
and have much increaſed the vine urg of, 


the world“. 


It is not neceſſary to init at full wrath on 
the viſible good effects of Chriſtianity on the 
tempers and manners of the firſt Chriſtians. 
If we were to produce here the whole evi- 


and goodneſs of the lives of the firſt Chiti- 
tians, when compared with their heathen 


| neighbours, we might inſiſt on the follow- 


ing topies: the authority of the Apoſtles in 
their epiſtles ; the teſtimony of the ancient 
Chriſtian writers, their ſolemn appeals to 


acknowledged facts in the apologies for 


Chriſtianity preſented to heathen emperors; . 
and the encomiums f made upon them by 
*, 1+ "HE" 
* It would be a work for a treatiſe, and ee 
uſeful one, to trace out the civil laws which took their riſe 
from the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and to delineate their happy 
effects on ſociety, through a courſe of age. 
7 Such as the emperor Jolian's recommendatian to one 
of bis high prieſts, to imitate the manners of the Chrif- 
| tians, 
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the heathens themſelves, and ſome of them SE, R 1 


their moſt inveterate enemies. All thele \, 
circumſtances united form a proof as ſtrong _ 
and convincing as can well be given for 
any fact of ſo ancient a date 

_.. Thirdly, The aſſertion of the Apoſtle in 
the text further. implies, that the ſcheme of 


the ſalvation of mankind, through faith in 


the Revelation of the Goſpel, is a chief ob- 


ject of Divine Providence. - /t pleaſed God, 


by the foolifbneſs - of preaching, to. ſave them 
that believe. The word in the original i is 


very ſignificant, but our tranſlation does 


not reach the full import of it. It denotes 
a high degree of delight and complacency 


in a perſon or thing. It is the word uſed 
1 the miraculous voice at our Saviour's 

ptiſm and trangfiguration, This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am ell pleaſed; It 
might eaſily be ſhown, that the ſame 


grounds of complacency are referred to in 
theſe paſſages, and in the text. An expreſ- 


ſion of ſuch energy it pleaſed God highly), 
when applied to the Goſpel method of ſal- 
vation, ſeems to denote, that it is the chief 


tans, This fact we are afured of by the emperor's 


letter, which is fill remaining. 


"#* : 
1 © * 
* s ſcheme. 
SS 4 , þ 


2 18 


s ER NM. ſcheme of Providence with reſpect to man- 


IT , kind, to which all others are ſubſervient. 


tures lead us to conceive of it in this ele- 


vated view. We are every where taught 
in the New Teſtament, that the appearance 


of the Saviour among mankind was in con- 
ſequence of an original plan of Providence 
laid before the world began. God, vubo hath 


ſaved us according to his own purpoſe and 
grace, which was given us in Chriſt Feſus 
before the world began, but is now made ma- 


nifeft. by the appearing of our Lord and Sa- 


viour. 2 Tim. i. 9, 10. Bleſſed be the God and 


Father of our Lord Yeſus Chrift, who hath 


lefſed us with all ſpiritual bleſſings in bea- 


venly places in Chriſt, according as be hath 
choſen us in him before the foundations of 


' the world. Eph. i. 3, 4*. Beſides, accord- 


ing to the beſt notions we can form of the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, either from 
reaſon or revelation, the deliverance of 
mankind from a ſtate of darkneſs, corrup- 
tion, and guilt, and the reſtoration of them 


to a ſtate of light, purity, and friendſhip 


with God, muſt be the ultimate deſign. of 
- Eph. i. 10. 1 Pet. L. 20, John, xvii. 24. Rev, xiil. 8, 


* 


all the diſpenſations of Providence towards g %R U 


them. This view of things is further con- 


firmed from the hiſtory of Providence, as 
preſerved in the ſacred Seriptures. There 


which gradually unfold the deſigns of Hea- 
ven, and lead forward towards the manifeſt- 


ation of the Meſſiah, as a grand period. 
The moſt remarkable revelations of the 


will of God made to Abraham and the pa- 


— 


we have a ſeries of diſpenſations narrated, 
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triarchs who ſucceeded him, till Moſes, and 


the whole ſucceſſion of prophets from him, 


down to Malachy, point towards this great 


event. It was the ultimate deſign of the 
ſeparation of the deſcendants of Jacob from 


miniſter full evidenee of him when he 


the reſt of mankind, and of the Whole 
Moſaic diſpenſation, to prepare the world 
for the coming of the Meſſiah, and to ad- 


ſhould appear. If the poſterity of Jacob 


had been permitted to intermingle with the 
other families of mankind, the ancient pro- 
miſes made to the Fathers muſt have been 


' duced that Jeſus was of the ſeed of Abra- 


hs ham, But by the diſtia& account of the 


family 


_ diffipated and loſt, and no proof, two thou - 
ſand years afterwards, could have been pro- 


| SERM, family. aka all the des 
of the law; by the conſtitution of the 
lewiſh republic, in Which care was taken 
that not only the Jewiſli nation ſhould be 

| kept diſtinct from all others, but the genea- 
logical regiſters of the particular families 
ſhould: be preſerved, it was eaſy to trace up 
the pedigree of the Meſſiah to its ſource at 
te greateſt diſtance of time, and ſhew that 
he was deſcended not only of Abraham, but 

from what: particular family of his nume- 

rous poſterity, through the whole ſeries of 
generations. Add to this, that the civil 
cConſtitution of the Jews, under whoſe au- 
thority the ſacred books were kept, was a 
noble guard and ſecurity for the preſerva- 
tion and authenticity of the promiſes, and 
tat the whole plan of ceremonial worſhip 
was ſo contrived, as to preſerve the know- 

| ledge of the one true God, and to preſigure 
the perſon, the offices, agg the n of 

the reign of the Meſſiah. 42 
Beſides, the revolutions which that * 


lar people underwent, though we cannot 


how connected with, and conducive to the 
completion of the e ſcheme for which 
Hint | | they 


explain the particular manner, were ſome» 
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they were at firſt ſeparated from the reſt. of SERM. 


the nations of the world. Nay, the revolu- 
tions of the other nations of the earth, the 


riſe, the progrels, the downfall, and the ſuc» 
ceſſion of empires, we have ground to be- 
lieve, were ſo ordained and conducted, as 


to be ſubſervient in ſome way, and in ſome 


. 


degree, to the introduction of che glorious 


empire of truth and righteouſneſs under the 
Son of God. We learn from the ſacred 
books *, that the Perſian monarchy, under 


Cyrus, was raiſed up to re-eſtabliſh the 
Jews in their own land: their reſtoration 


to their own land, under their own laws, 


was neceſſary to accompliſh the ancient pro- 


phecy, That the ſceptre ſhould not depart from 
Judab, nor a lawgiver from between bis feet, 
until Shiloh come 7. We are informed in 


many other paſſages of the ſacred Writings, 
that other nations were employed as inſtru- 


ments in the hand of Providence to favour 


and to protect, or to chaſtiſe and puniſh, 


the choſen people; and theſe protections and 
chaſtiſements contributed to ſpread the 


knowledge of the true God and the pro- 
miſes of the Meſſiah, When we attend to 


* Iſaiah, xlv, 4. 1 Gen. Alix. 10. 
y Vor. I. | N Y iome 
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thoſe of Daniel“, we find him deſcribing 
the ſuccefſion of the great empires as termi- 
nating in the/eftabliſhment of the ſpiritual 


empire under the long expected Saviour. It 


has been frequently, and very juſtly, ob- 


ſerved, that the union of ſo many great and 
populous kingdoms under the extenſive 
empire of the Romans at our Saviour's 
birth, facilitated and haftened the wide pro- 
pagation of his Divine religion. 

"Theſe hints from Scripture, and obſerva- 
tions upon Providence, together with many 


others which might be collected, ſeem to 


intimate, that all the amazing variety of 
revolutions among mankind in all nations 


and in all ages are ſo connected (though in 


a way incomprehenſible to us), as to form 


one great ſcheme of "univerſal Providence, 
the reſult and concluſion of which ſhall be, 


a happy and glorious eftabliſhment of all 
things under the empire of the Son of God. 
To all which we may add, that not only 
the revolutions and fucceſſions of empires, 
but the courſe of learning, philoſophy, and 
arts, were made ſubſervient, under the di- 
Dan. I. 34, 35. 
rection 
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rection of Providence, to the introduction 8 * 


of the true wiſdom by the Revelation of 
the Goſpel. Though philoſophy, as has 
been already ſhown, did not conduct man- 
kind to the true knowledge of God, yet we 
muſt not hence conclude that it was entirely 
uſeleſs. No! In the hand of God, it pro- 
duced good effects, though unforeſeen and 
unintended by the philoſophers themſelves. 


Their expoſing the groſſer inſtances of the 


poetical and popular religions, their teach 
ing many excellent doctrines, and recom- 
mending many excellent virtues, were na- 
tural means of preparing the minds of men 


for embracing the truth, when fully diſj—- 
played to their view. The turning the 


attention of mankind to moral and intel- 
lectual objects and inquiries, produces great 
effects upon their minds; it awakens them 
from the lethargy of groſs ſenſuality; it 
abates the keenneſs of worldly purſuits; it 
ſpiritualizes them in ſome degree, and pre- 
pares them for receiving a more pure and 
refined inſtitution of religion. The very 
ſpirit of inquiry, raiſed by philoſophy; qua- 


lified men for ſearching into the meaning, 


N and evidence of Chriſtianity; 
3 and 
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SERM. — conſequently favoured the mans Wo 
— it by fair and eandid minds. 
Thus all the great lines of Providence 
i the courſe of preceding ages, 
vere directed towards, and centered in that 
great revolution, which, according to the 
eternal counſels of God, was to be accom- 
pliſhed by the Meſſiah. But as the whole 
ſcheme of Providence was not then com- 
pleted, there is no reaſon to doubt, that it 
has been carrying on in a continual pro- 
greſs ſince that time, though we are unable 
to trace all the ſteps of it, and that it ſhall 
be carried on through ſucceeding ages, un- 
til its final completion. There is ground 
to believe, from the ancient prophecies, that 
the larger communication among mankind 
in all known parts of the globe, opened up 
in latter ages, is intended by Providence to 
prepare the way for ſpreading the know- 
ledge of the Saviour over the face of the 
whole earth. The marvellous preſervation 
of the Jews as a diſtin& people for ſuch a 
long ſucceflion of ages, may be intended to 
- ſerve ſome. illuſtrious purpoſes of Provi- 
, dence with reſpe& to the eſtabliſhment of 
the divine revelation of] clus} in its full evi- 
dence 
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dence and univerſal prevalence among man- gx ER RM, 
kind, And if it be true, that the whole plan ed 


of Providence with reſpe& to mankind was 


formed with a view to their reſtoration to 


purity, perfection, and happineſs through 
Jeſus Chriſt, and that all things all along 
have been conducted, and ſhall be con- 
duced to the final accompliſhment of this 
grand deſign; hence we ſee how: juſtly 
Jeſus may be ſaid, in the emphatical lan- 
guage of Scripture, to be the Alpha and 


Omega, the beginning and the end N. all 


things. 


We proceed now to the laſt thing pro- 
| poſed, To point out the practical inſtrue- 
tions flowing from what has been ſaid. 


In the ie place, Is the Chriſtian reli- 
gion the great mean ordained by God be- 


fore all ages to enlighten, to ſanQify, and 
fave ſuch as believe? Hence we may learn 
not to be much afraid of the utmoſt efforts 


of ſcepticiſm and unbelief. We may be 


aſſured the ſchemes of Providence will be 
carried into execution in ſpite of all oppo- 


fition that can poſſibly be given to them. 


No doubt, the labours of infidels will, on 
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pernicious effects. This is to be lamented ; 
but the native goodneſs and excellence of 
the religion of Jeſus is ſo ſtriking, the pro- 
ſpects which it opens are ſo grand and re- 
Joicing, and its evidence is ſo much adapted 
to make impreſſion upon every fair and 
unprejudiced mind, that it is impoſſible any 
general revolution ſhould ever be brought 
about againſt it. The attempts to diſcredit 
it, like other bad attempts, will be over- 
ruled by Providence, to promote the inte- 
reſts of that cauſe they were intended to 
deſtroy. fy 

_ Secondly, Is the Goſpel the plan formed 
by Divine wiſdom for accompliſhing the 
higheſt perfection and happineſs of man- 
kind? Hence we may perceive the reaſon 
why faith is ſo peremptorily required and 
ſo much inſiſted on in the New Teſtament, 
as a term of our acceptance with God : The 
great and good Governor of the world may 
moſt certainly command his diſobedient 
ſubjects to ſubmit to that ſcheme, which 
his infinite wiſdom has deviſed as the beſt 
of all others to deliver them from all the 
effects and conſequences of their diſobe- 
dience. 
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dience. Is it admitted, that he may rea- SERM. 
ſonably require his vebellious ſubjecta to _ 


repent of their rebellion, and retutn to their 
allegiance ? Muſt it not likewiſe be ad»; 
mitted as equally juſt and teaſonable, that 
he require them to comply with the utmoſt 
cheerfulneſs and gratitude with that method 
which his wiſdom has contrived. as the moſt 
eſfectual of all others to ſegure them in 
their duty for the time to come, to form 
them to a willing ſuhjection to his autho- 
rity, and to that temper and character 
which conſtitutes their higheſt perfection 
and felicity under his Divine adminiſtration. 
The command therefore to believe in Jeſus, 
is as kind and merciful as it is juſt and rea» 
ſonable. It is as much the happineſs as it 
is the duty of mankind to yield obedience 
to it. Let us beware, leſt we ſuffer our» 
ſelves to ſlide inſenſibly and without deſign 
into unbelief, from an unexamined perſua- 
ſion that, if we adhere to natural religion, 
and endeavour to perform the duties which 
it preſcribes, any attention to Chriſtianity, 
or faith in it, is altogether ſuperfluous and 
unneceſſary, Let us conſider, that we owe 
to the light which Chriſtianity has 1 
| Y 4 in 
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SERM. in the world, thoſe clear and ſettled views 

of the doctrines and precepts of natural re- 

gion, which we ſuppoſe to be all that is 

neceſſary for us to know and to practiſe; and 

if we do owe this knowledge to the inſtruc- 

tions of Chriſtianity, can any thing be 

more unreaſonable or ungrateful, than not 

only to refuſe to acknowledge the mighty 

benefit, but to pervert it into an argument 

for diſregarding the great and kind Inſtruc- 

tor: Further, Is Jeſus Chriſt conſtituted 

by God the Father, the ſole enlightener of 

the world, the ſole diſpenſer of ſpiritual 

bleflings, and the ſole Law-giver and Judge 

of mankind? Is he clearly revealed to us 

as ſtanding inveſted in theſe high offices ? 

If we refuſe to acknowledge him in them, 

we are guilty of direct contempt of the au- 

thority of God who conſtituted him: And 

this is to act contrary to the firſt and fun- 

damental principle of all natural religion— 

That God ought to be obeyed in all in- 

ſtances in which his authority's is oO. in- 
terpoſed. 

Again: Do theſe offices form a real and 

important relation betwixt Jeſus Chriſt and 

| _— of mankind to whom he is made 

known? 
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known? If we refuſe to act ſuitably to 8E RN. 
theſe relations, and to perform the duties vu” 
ariſing from them, we act contrary to an 
obligation of the ſame moral kind with that 
which belongs to any other relation; and 
conſequently. our diſregarding this obliga- 
tion is as truly an act of immorality and a 
violation of natural religion, as our diſre- 
garding the duties which ariſe from the 
relations betwixt man and man would be. 
Further ſtill: Has God choſen to commu- 
nicate light, purity, and comfort to man- 
kind by Jeſus Chriſt? Has he choſen this 
method not of mere arbitrary pleaſure, but 
as the wiſeſt and beſt one poſſible for pro- 
moting their happineſs? If we refuſe to 
accept the favours of God, in that way in 
which he hath appointed them to be be- 
ſtowed, we can have no reaſon to complain 
if we are deprived of them, and if we are 
ſubjected to the puniſhments due to thoſe 
who reject their own mercies. Our Sa- 
viour has declared in a ſolemn manner, 
T hat 1e cannot bear fruit unleſs we abide in 
bim. John, xv. 4. And indeed it muſt be 
ſo, ſince he is the appointed Enlightener 
of the world, the Conductor of men to vir- 
tue, 
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conſiderable, when compared with what a 
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tue, to glory and immortality. It is true, 
indeed, that the Chriſtian religion ſpreads 
through ſociety ſuch a light and fuch bene- 
ficial influence, that even thoſe who reject 
it partake of its effects, and may be, in 
ſome degree, influenced by it. But theſe 
effects and this influence muſt be very in- 


proper attention to its doctrines, its laws, 
its examples, its promiſes, and its threaten- 


ings, muſt have on thoſe who lay open 


their minds to the full impreſſions of them. 
And we are aſſured, that as Jeſus is the light 
of the world, thoſe who follow after him 
ſhall not wall in darkneſs, but ſhall have 
the light of life. John, viii. 12. 


- Thirdly, Is Chriſtianity the great, the 
wiſe, and effectual mean ordained by God 
of ſaving thoſe that believe? Hence we 
may infer, that it is the duty-of every one 


to whom it is made known, not only to re- 


ceive it himſelf, and lay open his own mind 
to its ſacred influence; but to promote the 
ſubmiſſion of the reſt of mankind to it, to 
the utmoſt of his power. It is an acknow- 
mente Rats that thoſe in higher life, 

wha 
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who poſſeſs riches, rank, or authority, are 8, NN. 


bound to employ the weight and influence 
of their example, and every other means 
in their power, to promote the happineſs 


of the ſociety of which: they are members. 


If Chriſtianity is by the appointment of Pro- 
vidence the beſt and wiſeſt ſcheme of ren 
dering mankind happy, both in the preſent 
and in a future life, then certainly all thoſe 
whom Providence has placed in ſuperior 
ſtations, in order to- be examples and direc- 
tors to the inferior claſſes of mankind, are 
under the moſt ſacred obligations to exert 


themſelves, in the moſt hearty and vigor- 


ous manner, to promote the influence of 
Chriſtianity in the hearts and lives of all 
around them. As they are the ſervants of 
Providence, they ought to look upon it as 
their greateſt honour and happineſs, as well 
as their duty, to concur with its great and 
good deſigns. It is obvious to every one, 
that the united influence of thoſe in high 
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life, would have a very great effect to ſup- 


port and to {ſpread a juſt ſenſe of religion 
among the lower ranks of men. The' mere 
neglecting to exert their influence, though 


it is only an omiſſion of duty, yet being 
˖ an 
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an omiſſion attended with very extenſive 
bad conſequences, it muſt be criminal in 
the fight of God, and muſt expoſe the 
guilty perſons to deſerved puniſhment un- 
der his all-righteous adminiſtration. 
But of all other orders of men, the mi- 
niters of Jeſus Chriſt are under the moſt 
awful obligations to promote the belief and 
acceptance of the Goſpel Revelation. They 


are called by the voice of God, by the 


voice of. ſociety, to ſpend their time and 
exert all their faculties in inculcating the 
truth, the importance, the excellency of 


the Chriſtian religion, and in ſpreading its 
influence every where around them. Let 


us then be juſt to our office. As we are 
ſent of God, and retained by men, to this 
ſervice, let us be wholly devoted to its ſa- 
cred intereſts. Let God and man be Wite 
neſſes that we are faithful. | 
Let us always remember that it is the 
revelation of the will of God that we are 
called to teach, that it is by this reve- 
lation that God intended before all ages to 


enlighten and ſave thoſe that believe, and 


that it was by this revelation that the world 


was 1 turned from darkneſs unio light, 
ond 
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and from the power of Sin and Satan to the 
ſervice of the Living God, when human 
eloquence and wiſdom were found-ineffec- 
tual. Let us work then after the model 
which Providence has given, and preach 
the ſame Goſpel that the Apoſtles preached. 
That Goſpel which was the wiſdom and 
power of God, producing moſt aſtoniſhing 
effects, in the converſion of the world, ſe- 
venteen hundred years ago, is the ſame 
wiſdom and the ſame power fill, To at- 
tempt to inſtruct or reform the world on 
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any other plan, is to prefer our on ſchemes 


and views to thoſe of an all-wiſe Provi- 


dence. If we fall in with the method In- 
finite Wiſdom has deviſed, we may depend 
upon the favourable concurrence of Provi- 
dence; and, on that energy of Divine Grace 
which accompanied the Goſpel at its firſt 


publication, and which we are aſſured will 


accompany it in ſome degree in all ages. 
But if we follow methods of our own in- 
vention; if we adopt the philoſophical 
ſchemes, either of ancient or modern times, 
we have nothing to rely upon but the poor 
effects of our own art or eloquence, Let 
us therefore look upon ourſelyes as ſacredly 

| bound 
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bound to teach the real doctrines of Chrif- 


tianity in their original purity and ſimpli- 
city, and to apply them to thoſe great ends 
of the purification and conſolation of the 
ſouls of men, for which they were revealed 
and publiſhed to the world. 

It is very obſervable, that we do not find 
in any part of the Scriptures, that the doc- 
trines of religion are ever laid down as 


mere ſpeculative principles, but are always 


introduced, either as motives to the practice 


of ſome duty, or as grounds of peace and 
comfort to our minds. And if this is the 
conſtant ſtrain of the Scriptures, it is an in- 


ſtructive leſſon to us, what ought to be the 


ſtrain of our preaching. If the Word of 


God has connected the doctrines, and the 


practice of religion together, it muſt be our 


indiſpenſable duty never to ſeparate them. 
And in truth there cannot be a better or 


higher encomium made upon the Sacred 


Scriptures than this, that wy are e wholly 
practical. 


In like manner let us am ourſelves 
as lying under an equally indiſpenſable 
obligation to preach the morality of the 
Goſpel, on the principles, and in the man- 

9 ner, 
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ner, in which Jeſus and his Apoſtles, our 


unerring guides, have taught it. Agree= 
_ ably to our Saviour's doctrine, let us always 
remember, that a regard to God is the firſt 
commandment of the law, and the higheſt 
obligation upon the human mind. Piety, 
therefore, muſt not be inculcated merely as 
a means towards an end, but as an end 
itſelf. The influence of devout regards to 
God on all the other parts of our duty, 
ſuch as ſtrengthening the ſocial diſpoſitions 
and enforcing the obligation of every 
branch of virtue, is acknowledged to be 
highly valuable. But we muſt not place 
the whole value of piety on this influence, 
however real and important it may be. 
Piety is a primary and eſſential part of 
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duty in itſelf, conſidered as independent of 


its effects on the other virtues of the Chriſ- 
tian life. And as it is an original and ef- 
ſential part of duty, it is equally eſſential to 
our happineſs. We cannot conceive any 
Rate, or any ſtage of exiſtence, in which a 
dependent being can be happy without juſt 
views of its Maker, and the exerciſe of 
proper diſpoſitions towards him. On the 


other hand, all the other virtues of the | 


Chriſtian 
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ERM. Chriſtian life muſt. be taught as parts, or 


inſtances, of the duty which we owe to 


 -God.. Doing the will of God, or keeping 
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the commandments of God, is the general 
view under which our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles have choſen to repreſent the whole 
duty of man, The commanding ideas of a 
law, and of a Supreme Lawygiver, to whom 
we are accountable, and who will reward 
and puniſh; according to our deſerts, are 
abſolutely neceſſary for mankind, a ſet of 
creatures liable to be ſeduced from their 
duty and. happineſs by the impulſes of a 

thouſand irregular paſſions. | 
All the other views under which human 
duty can .be conceived, ſuch-as ſomething 
intrinſically excellent, as ſomething per- 
fectly beautiful, becoming or honourable, 
or as entire propriety of ſentiment and be- 
haviour, and ſuch like as carry no refer- 
ence to the will and authority of God, are 
quite unfit to govern ſuch creatures as man- 
kind, or perhaps any created beings, in any 
"Nate, or any ſtage of their exiſtence, And 
as that kind of virtue which diſclaims all 
dependance on any thing beyond itſelf, is 
quite unſuitable to the ſubjects of God, ſo 
| whatever 
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found to be incapable to ſupport itſelf under 
great trials, and to be accompanied with a 


certain pride and ſelf-ſufficiency, quite in- 


conſiſtent with the character of dependent 


beings, and- with that diſintereſtedneſs of 


which it boaſts, 

Again: When we inculcate the morals of 
Chriſtianity, let us take care to follow that 
order in which our Saviour, who knew 
the nature of man, and all the natural con- 
nections of things, has placed them. We 
read that he began his Goſpel with a ſo- 
lemn call to repentance : The firſt maxim 
of his Divine Sermon on the Mount, is 
Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit; And in other 
parts of. the Goſpel Hiſtory, we find him 
aſſuring us in the moſt ſolema manner, 
that unleſi we humble ourſelves, and become 
as little children, wwe cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. Theſe things plainly in- 
timate, that in his view of things, which 
was always according to truth, humility is 
the true foundation of all other virtues. 
It has, indeed, the moſt extenſive influence 


to promote their improvement ; it is there- 
"> P Obs: b - 2 fore 
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| 8B RM. fore a. fundamental article in the moral 

W fſyſtem of the Goſpel, though neglected, if 

not entirely omitted, in other ſyſtems of 

_ morality, both ancient and modern, not 

copied from it. That clear views, and ha- 

bitual impreſſions of our condition as de- 

pendent, frail, indigent, mortal, and as 
corrupted and guilty creatures, are the true 

ſources of wr, will be readily ad- 

mitted. 5 

I will alſo appear ** to every NG 
who gives the leaſt degree of attention to 
the workings of the human heart, that as 
ſoon as the mind is brought under theſe 
humbling views of itſelf, it eaſily and na- 
turally flows out in acts of piety and devo- 
tion to God, and in emotions of pity, ten- 
derneſs, and charity to mankind, It were 

eaſy to ſhew, that the humble temper of 
mind carries a natural propenſion to equity 
of diſpoſition and behaviour, to meekneſs, 
candour and forgiveneſs, to patience and 
contentment with our lot in the world, and 
to moderation under the greateſt flow of 
worldly proſperity : It is likewiſe obvious, 
without a particular illuſtration, that the 
humble Net of mind naturally correct and 
5 . reſtrains 
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ſelf-love and ſelf- will, which are the fruit- 


ful parents of pride, hatred, malice, envy, 


and of the whole tribe of unſocial' and mas 


lignarit, paſſions, That the humble mind 


is beſt, diſpoſed for receiving the glad tid+ 
ings of the Goſpel, can ſcarcely be doubted, 
Now, ſurely that ſtate of mind which is ſo 
favourable to the exereiſe of all the finer 
diſpoſitions, and which checks and ſup- 
preſſes the baſer ones, muſt not only be 
conſiſtent with the exerciſe of the more 
ſhining virtues of love to a country, public 
ſpirit, patriotiſm, magnanimity, generoſity, 
heroiſm, and the reſt of that order, but 
muſt be the beſt ſoundation on which they 
can be raiſed. Some perſons who pretend 
to be philoſophers have ſo confounded all 
their moral notions, as to imagine humi- 


lity and greatneſs of mind are inconſiſtent, 


and even to repreſent humility as connected 
with meanneſs and baſeneſs of ſpirit. That 
there is no foundation for this charge will 
manifeſtly appear if we conſider, Figl, 
That the true notion of meanneſs or baſe- 
neſs in a man, is ſomething in his ſenti- 


ment mn behaviour below the dignity of 


2 2 | his 


* 
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S ERM. his nature; And next, That one of the 


1 prineipal fources of humility is a conſeiouſ- 
_ neſs that we are ſinners, or that we fall 
below that ſtandard of moral perfection, 
Which is ſer before us in the law of God, 
and in conformity to which our higheſt ho- 
nour and dignity conſiſt: No, to aſſert 
that a'man who carries about with him the 
pureſt” ſtandard of moral conduct, and 
mourns over every inſtanee in which he 
departs from it, muſt, upon that account, 
be inclined to think and act in a way be- 
lo the dignity of his nature, ſeems to be 
a very unphiloſophical kind of reaſoning. 
To make uſe of a ſimilar inſtance, it is juſt 
as if one ſhould aſſert that a man who has 
formed the pureſt and Higheſt ideal notion 
of what is juſt and excellent in writing 
muſt, for that very reaſon, be mean and 
groveling in his compoſitions. The more 
accurately we obſerve the operations of the 
human heart, and the connexions between 
the diſpoſitions of it, we ſhall be ſo much 
the more fully perſuaded that it is the 
foundeſt -philoſophy as well as ſound divi- 
nity, that genuine humility is the true ſoil 
= all the other virtues muſt be 
as 
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and grow up to their full maturity and per- 


fection. Thus I hope it appears, that it is 


a matter of real importance, that we in- 
eulcate the morality of the Goſpel,” on the 
principles of the Goſpel, and in the manner 
we order it diredtis. 
Time will not allow me to treat more 


ee the importance of enforcing the 


moral duties of life, from the peculiar mo- 
tives Divine Revelation ſuggeſts, '* Let us 
ſtudy human nature, and ſtudy the doc- 
trines of the Goſpel, and we ſhall find that 
they tally to one another. And as, in this 
ſtudy, we ſhall be employed in that way 
which our duty and the propriety of our 
character require, ſo we ſhall find the true 
ſources of Chriſtian oratory” will open 
r nar; to our view, 


To 3 let us, who are the miniſ- 
ters of the Goſpel, beware of ſatisfying 
ourſelves with admiring and extolling the 


excellency of the Goſpel morality; but let 


it be our chief care to copy the perfect 
pattern of our great Maſter, in all the vir- 
tues of his life, and eſpecially in that 
1 | Z 3 meck- 
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SER M. . and humility which he e 
oor fied in the character of an inſtructor, and 


has enjoined us to imitate in the ſame cha- 
racter. Learn of me, ſays he, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart. He manifeſted 
the full power of this bleſſed diſpoſition 
in that unruffled ſweetneſs and mildneſs 


with which he bore the ſlowneſs. of under- 


ſtanding, the unbelief, and the many weak- 
neſſes of his own diſciples, as well as all 
the outrages and anne of his _ 
inveterate enemies. 

As meekneſs ought to or our while 
Prey ſo it ſhould particularly ſhine 
forth in our public, and even in our pri- 
vate inſtructions. A ſmall degree of ac- 
quaintance with the world, and of inſight 


into human nature, will convince us that 


every thing unfriendly, every ching biting 
and ſatirical, every tincture of the ſour and 
angry paſſions appearing in our ſentiments, 


our words, or even our manner and geſ- 


ture, as it is contrary to the moek ſpirit of 
the Goſpel and its author, ſo it muſt hurt 
the good effect of the beſt inſtructions we 
can | give, Juſtrucꝭ, ſays the 25858 * 
Fairy © Matt, xi. 9. 9 
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who oppoſe themſelves in meckneſe*, Let us 5 RM. 


be particularly careful to cheriſh kind 
friendly, and candid thoughts and deſigns 
towards our brethren, and keep at the ut- 
moſt diſtance from all ungenerous or un- 
juſt inſinuations, which tend to leſſen their 
character or uſefulneſs. Let us always be 


{6 much on our guard as never to ſpeak a 


word, or write a line, that can mark the 
leaſt departure from the kind, meek and 
candid ſpirit of our holy religion: If we are 
not, the more diſcerning part of mankind 


at leaſt will conclude, that our hearts muſt 
be under very bad diſcipline when we can- 


not, during the time of the compoſition or 


delivery of a ſermon, ſuppreſs the work- 
ings of the little, the ſelfiſh, and party paſ- 


ſions. Beſides, they will be apt to ſay, and 


not without ſome foundation, that though 
the ſpeaker or writer intended indeed only 
to draw a picture of others not at all to 
their advantage, yet he hath really drawn 
a truer and blacker-one of his own heart. 


In like manner let us imitate the humi- 
lity of our great Maſter. In order to this, 
we” 1 watch over our own gs pau 15 


* 2 Tim. ii. 25, 
24 f 
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we inſenGbly ſet too great a value on our 


ſtation, our parts, our learning, or lahours; 
and, at the ſame time, we muſt watch over 


our behaviour, ſo that true humility may 


diſcover itſelf in our intereourſe with kf 
ranks of men, the loweſt as well as the 
higheſt, As the lower claſſes of men muſt 
always compoſe the greateſt part . of the 
body of mankind, whom we are called to 
inſtruct; ſo, if we contemn __ thoſe for 
whom our inſtructions and labours. are 


principally deſigned, we can never diſ- 


charge our duty to them with faithfulneſs 
or ſucceſs. It ſhould further be conſidered, 
that our humility ought to appear in the 
manner in which we hold and deliver our 


' ſentiments and opinions, There is a pul- 


pit modeſty which is very beautiful and en- 
gaging, as there is a pulpit pride extremely 
diſagreeable and diſguſting. Nothing can 


make a more odious appearance than pride 


preaching up humility, and a man deſcrib- 
ing himſelf as exceeding little, when it 
plainly appears he has an idea of himſelf 
as exceeding great. 

- In order to preſerve a proper W * As 
to our ae and ſentiments about things 


of 


_ 
N 


- 
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0 doubtful. diſputation, - and the circum- 


ſtantials of religion, and to abate that po- 
ſuiveneſs in our own: way, Which is ſo 


oppoſite to real humility, and which leads 
us to complain of the pride of other men's 
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underſtandings, when there is no other 


reaſon for the charge than that they cannot 
adopt our notions or phraſes 4 let ug ſeri- 
ouſly aſk ourſelves. the following queſtions : 
Can I pretend to a clearer underſtanding, 
to a more diligent and impartial inquiry 
into Revelation, or ta greater degrees of Di- 
vine illumination, than all others ho diſſer 
in opinion from me? What grounds have 
I to imagine I am in the fult poſſeſſion of all 
Divine truths? Do I not acknowledge that 
I may err? What ſecurity then have I that 
I do not actually err, in ſome inſtances, 
amidſt the multitude of opinions which I 
| hold? May I not be in a miſtake; nay in 
many miſtakes, though. I am not conſcious 


of the particular inſtances? Is there not 


ground to expect that the admiſſion into 
the regions of perfect light, will prove not 
only an enlargement, but a correction of 
dne views, to men of the wiſeſt, beſt, 

and 
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SER M. and faireſt minds? Such queſtions ſeriouſly 
— put, and urged upon our own conſciences 


in filence and retirement, and under the 
awful impreſſion of the preſence of the 
Great Searcher of hearts, would naturally 
check that preſumptuous confidence, that 
our own particular views are certainly right, 
vrhich is ſo common in the world, and fo 
frequently accompanied with that wrath of 
man, which never works 'the righteouſneſs 
of God, Such ſerious ſoliloquies would lead 
us to ſuſpect, that we are departing from 
the meekneſs and humility of the Goſpel 
ſpirit, when we allow ourſelves to think 
and to ſpeak hardly of others becauſe they 
do not ſee every thing juſt in the ſame 


light with us, or have not freedom to ex- 


preſs themſelves in our phraſes, which are 
perhaps not only unſeriptural, but were 
unknown in the Chriſtian church for many 
centuries, and can claim no better nor 
higher original than the dregs of the ſcho- 
laſtic philoſophy. There may be phraſes not 
ſtrictly ſcriptural, which muſt be acknow- 

ledged to be venerable by their hoary antiqui- 
55 but even theſe ought not to be too much 


ty urged 
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urged upon honeſt and tender minds, May 
what has been ſaid have its due "eget and 


influence upon us all! 

We now conclude the whole with the 
Apoſtolic direction, Let us meditate on theſe 
things, let us give our/elves wholly to them, 
that our profiting may appear unto all: Let 


us take heed unto ourſelves, and to our doc- 


trine, continuing in them ; for. in ſo doing, 
wwe ſpall aue pe and them that hear us. 
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8 E RM ON VIII. 
The Excellency of the Spirit of Chriſtianity, 


Prexched before the Society i in a Scotland Tor a 
_ "Chriſtian Knowledge, at their Anniverſary Meeting, ' 


. "the High Church of Ediaburgh, on Friday June 5, 1767. 


2 TIMOTHY, i. 7. 


For God hath not given us the ſpirit of fear ; 
but of power, and of love, and * a found 


mind, 


SERM. FT is very probable that the Apoſtle 
Ie wrote this ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy 
in the time of the perſecution of the Chriſ- 
tians in the reign of the Roman emperor 
Nero, and when he was himſelf a pri- 
ſoner at Rome, and had a near proſpect of 
ſuffering as a martyr for his religion “. 


* See Dr. Benſon's hiſtory of the ſtate of things when 


' this epiſtle was written, prefixed to his hraſe and 
notes on the epiſtle, 885 
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In this mournful and diſtreſſing fituationz SERM, 


he addreſſes this epiſtle to Timothy. He 
had converted Timothy to the Chriſtian 
faith; he had appointed him to the ſa- 
cred office of an Evangeliſt, and had im- 
parted to him the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt: 
The Apoſtle, therefore, may be conſidered 
in this epiſtle as giving his dying charge 
to his favourite diſciple, and devolving 
upon him the work. 4 of hs FO before 
he left the world. 

In the verſe ddt PI text, he exhotts 
Timothy to ſtir up the gift of God that was 
inhim. The word in the original, which 
is tranſlated „ir up, ſignifies, properly, To 
| blow up a fire to a more intenſe degree of 
heat than it had before: ſo that the mean- 
ing and import of the exhortation is, Cu 
« tivate and improve, to the beſt advantage, 
the ſpiritual gifts with which you are 
„ endowed; and exert all your faculties - 
and talents to the utmoſt, in the faithful 
« difcharge of the duties of that great office 
«in which you are engaged.” And, in 
the words of the text, he enforces the ex- 
hottation n a conſideration taken from 


56 <3 2 Chap. iv. ;, 6,7, v 
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SERM. * nature and genius of Chriſtianity itſelf, 


verſe 7. For God hath not given us the 


Spirit of fear; but -of potber, and f love, 
and of a found mind. That is, God hath 
not given us Chriſtians the ſpirit of timi- 


dity and cowardice, of ſelfiſhneſs and ma- 


_ lignity, of levity and folly; but he hath 


given us the ſpirit of firmneſs: and cou- 
rage, of  benignity and love, of wiſdom 
and ſobriety of ming. 

It appears from the verſe aſter the, —_ 
and from many other paſſages. in this epiſtle, 
that the Apoſtle had full in his eye thoſe 
labours, hardſhips, and ſufferings, which 
he foreſaw Timothy would be called to 
endure in the courſe of his miniſtry. 
And, in this view, he exhorts him to pre- 
pare and fortify himſelf for thoſe exertions 
of courage and zeal, and for the exerciſe 
of that prudence and diſcretion for which 
he would have frequent occaſion. in thoſe 


Circumſtances of perplexity, danger, and 


diſtreſs, . in which he would find himſelf 
involved: at the ſame time he aſſures him 
that the ſpirit of the Goſpel would enable 
him to ſuffer afflictions, and behave under 
them with that patience, modeſty, and 
5 9 meekneſs 
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meekneſs of wiſdom, which becomes one 
who is perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake: 

It is hoped it will not be unſuitable to. 
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the deſign. of this aſſemhly, to offer ſome * 


obſervations tending to illuſtrate and con- 


firm the aſſertions in the text, with a view . 
to diſplay the excellency of the Goſpel as 


the ſpirit of power, of love, and of a ſound 


mind. We ſhall e 9 of els in | 
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or of courage and firmneſs, in oppoſition 
to timidity and irreſolution of mind. 


Among the many other groundleſa 


charges which have been brought againſt 
Chriſtianity, it has been accuſed of incul- 
cating ſervitude and dependence, A very 


celebrated author, who, in other parts of 


his works, appears to be a lover of the 
morality of the Goſpel, and an admirer 

of the character of its great founder, has 
expreſsly aſſerted, That the ſpirit of the 
Gofpel is favourable to tyrants ; ; and that 
true Chriſtians are formed for flaves®, 


And ſeveral other writers, though they 


„ Rouſſeav; Social Contract, Book iv. chap. 8; 


ws admit | 
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and ſweetens the temper and manners of 


mankind; yet allege, that, at the fame 


time, it enervates their courage, and diſ- 
poſes them for mean and flaviſh obedience; 
In anſwer to theſe, and other aceuſa- 
tions of the like nature, let it be obſerved, 
in the y place, That, if we may form 


.& judgment of the ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
from the ſpirit of its author, we muſt ac- 


knowledge it to be a ſpirit of courage and 
boldneſs, and not of fearfulneſs and ti- 
midity. For it appears, in the moſt in- 
conteſtible manner, from the whole hiſtory 
of our Saviour's life, that, while he ſup- 
ported the beſt of all cauſes, he ſet himſelf, | 
though ſingle, in a moſt intrepid manner, 
in oppoſition to a whole nation. Aud he 
perſevered in doing this, though he had 
a clear foreſight that his doing ſo would 
bring him to certain death, and to'a death 
too of the moſt formidable kind. It 
hard to ſay, what complete hero; 555 is, if 
this is not an inſtance of it. 

His firſt diſciples, in like manner, dif- 
covered a ſpirit of the moſt active and de- 


termined courage. We read, in the fourth 


: "mn 


Spirit of Cbriſtianitiy. 

chapter of the Acts of the Apoſtles, that 
when the Jewiſn Sanhedrim, the ſupreme 
council of the nation, called the Apoſtles 
Peter and John before them, and com- 
manded them, verſe 18. Not io teach in ibe 
name , Feſus.; verſe 19. They anſivered and 
aid unto them, Whether: is it right in the 
fight of God, io brarien unto you mort than 
unto God, judge ye; for: we' cannot but ſpeak 
the things we have ſeen and heard and they 
accordingly went out from the council, and 
preached the Goſpel with all boldneſa. And 
we read in the ſame chapter, that even 
their enemies were ſtruck with admiration 

when they beheld the firmneſs of their re- 
ſolution: verſe 13. When the members of 
the council ſaw the boldneſs of Peter and 
Jobn, and perceived that they were unlearned 
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and ignorant men, they marvelled j. and they 


took knowledge of them, that they had been 
with Jeſur; that is, they perceived they had 
learned eee ae gag in * 
ehe nit en nen . 
I your time e us to trace 5 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity as it appeared in the 
primitive Chriſtians, we ſhould find, that 
_ -perſons of all ranks, ſexes, and ages, ſhewed 
Yo. L A a ſugh 
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ſuch an unſhaken firmneſs and fortitude, 
under the ſevereſt trials, even death itſelf; 
——— periccutors | 
with -aftomiſhment. od 4 0612199 ; 

It is worthy of en in the ſecond 
place, that, if we may judge of the ſpirit-of 
the Goſpel from the ſtrain of its precepts, 
we muſt alſo conclude it to be a ſpirit of 
reſolution and fortitude. The New. Teſta- 
ment abounda with the warmeſt exhorta- 
tions to Chriſtians to exert the utmaſt firm» 
neſs. in withſtanding the temptations and 
encountering the dangers to which they 
may be expoſed. Thus, 1 Corinth. xvi. 13. 
Stand ſaſt, ſays the Apoſtle, quit ye: like 
men, aud le rung. And in the epiſtle to 
to the 19th. verſe, Be rang in the. Lord, 
and the. power of. hit might; put on \the 
nohole armour of God, that ye may he able te 
ſtand. ageinſt the wes: of: the: devil,” And 
further, it deſerves our particular attention, 
that theſe exhortations are often enforced 
with motives taken from the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Goſpel. As, for inſtance, in 
the xyth chapter of: the firſt epiſtle to dhe 
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lime and animating deſcription of, the glory * 
of the reſurrection- ſtate, coneludes with ,2 
pathetic'exhortation. to.immoveable kuh 
in every good: work: therefore, . ſays. he, 
Be fledfe % and. immoveable; always abounds 
ing: in the ond e, the. Lord. forgfmuch. af 
you: leu that your labour is not in uain in 
the Lara. rn Tot 1E7ITY 6 bis 1 retlai — 
But, not to reſt the vindieation of our 
holy religion fram the imputation of a 
mean ang Navith, ſpirit; merely on the pre- 
copts of it, or on the example of its, great 
Author nin firſt followers, jet it be = 
leryed, 1. wor Sis wine 4 and ant” 
_— tt third, place, That the; wnſeigned 
| helief- and fincere; practice of the Chriſtian 
religion has an obvious and manifeſt ten» 
deney to inſpire ſuch zeal and courage, as 
will diſpoſe men to aQ with, reſolution and 
firmneſs in every warthy cauſg. This wil 
appear very. eyidently, if we attend to the 
two! wing particulars : l, That Chriſ- 
tianity is the beſt preſervative from all 
thoſe chings which damp the vigaur of the 
mind, and ener vate its active powers; and, 
addy, That it, ſupplies che maſt powerful = 
incitements to act every. worthy. part in : 
$5111 Aaz life | 
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daher 104 
Now there are Wits things which chiefly 


check the vigour of the mind; and render 


it timid and jirreſolute. Theſe are, a con- 
ſciouſneſs of mean and guilty conduct; un- 
manly habits of indulgence in effeminate 
pleaſures; and a eren e e of 
pen pam SHITTY" | 

It is not bey neceſſary noſis dine 
in ſhowing that the firſt of theſe, I mean 
the "conſciouſneſs of baſe and unworthy 
behaviour, is an intimidating and diſpirit- 
ing thing. Every one knows, that guilt is 
in its own nature the ſource of ſelf- con- 
demnation, and of dread of deſerved pu- 
niſhment ; that it naturally fills the coun- 
tenance with ſhame, and the heart with 
terror; and that, when the mind is under 
the fufluenics of theſe enfeebling paſſions, 
it muſt be timid" and dejected, and incapable 
either of forming or of executing any 
manly and worthy deſign. It is likewiſe 
obvious to every one, that thoſe who have 
imbibed the ſpirit of 'Chriſtianity will be 
preſerved from thoſe preſumptuous ſins 
which ſtrike tertor into the conſcience ; and 
5 8 T0 that 
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that they will have ſuch truſt in the promiſes $BR M. 
of the Goſpel for the pardon. of their invo- VII. 
luntary failings, as will, eſtabliſh them in 99 


peace of mind, and in the humble hope of 
the favour and acceptance of God. In this 
peaceful ſtate of mind, they will be in full 
poſſeſſion of their active powers, and ready 
to exert them whenever and wherever duty 
calls. The experience of all ages veriſies 
the obſervation of Solomon, That the wicked 
fly. when no man purſueth ; but. the righteous 
are bold as a. lion. Prov. xxviii. 14. 


5 Again; ; That unmanly habits of Indu- 
gence in pleaſure ſoften and enervate men's 
minds, and make them fly from every 
ſcene where labour and fatigue, where acti- 
vity or boldneſs. are required, has ever 
been admitted as a certain truth; a truth to 
which daily experience and the hiſtory of 
all ages bear teſtimony. But that all irre- 
gular indulgence in pleaſure is utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, is 
abundantly evident from the whole tenor 
of the New Teſtament. It commands us to 
be lovers of God more than lovers of pleaſure, 
and to ſet our Meckions on the things above, 
and not on the things on the earth, It every- 
Aa 3 + ' - where 
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S Ai. aa enj olds moderation” and teniperatice, 
A. and forbids.” in the moſt particular "arid 
in the moſt "awful manner, all exceffes' in 
worldly” pleaſures of every kind. "The 
Apoſtle, towards the beginning of the ſe- 
cond chapter * of this Epiſtle, exhorts 
Timothy in the moſt earneſt manner 70 
be Arong in ibe grute which" it in Cbris 
ur, and to” endure hardſhip” ut a bod 
= . Soldier of | Yefus Chrift, The examples too 
jj which our holy religion ſets before us, 
are further proofs of the ſtanding oppoſi- 
| tion detwixt the ſpirit of Chriſtianity and 
every kind of mean and unmanly indul- 
ih | gence : I leep under iny body, and bring ii 
into ſubjettion, ſays the Apoſtle, Ii that by 
any means, when I have preached to brhers, 
7 myſelf ſhould be a caftsawbay N 1 
And, lofily, Every one's own experi- 
ence aſſures him, that nothing deadens the 
active powers of the mind more effectually 
than a melancholy eaſt of temper: for, 
when this diſpoſition becomes prevalent, it 
renders men timid and apprehenſive to fach 
a degree, as unfits them for the ordinary 
affairs of life,” and much more for eneouin 


. — 


by. | Yerſes 1.3. FS A 1 Cor, ix, 27. 
N tering 


Spin efiChryfanilyz 


teriug the: difficulties) arid dangers of any 8 


great or hazardous undertaking. It muſt 
be o ned, that when this gloomy Sion OY 
tion becomes a diſeaſe ſettled in the conſti- 

tution, it is perhaps altogether incurable. 
But, in ſo far as principles of reaſon, juſt 


ſentiments; and comfortable views, can have 
any power to give relief, the religion of 


Jeſus is the moſt, effeQual remedy. 

The doctrines of the Goſpel are e 
bly adapted to eſtabliſh the heart 1 in peace 
and joy. The views which it gives us of 
the perfections and government of God in 
general, of the ſcheme. of redemption in 
particular, of this ſtate as introductory to a 
better one, and of the diſtreſſes of life, as 
bringing. forth the peaveable Fruits of .righ- 
teouſneſs, and working for us:a far' more eu- 
ceeding and eternal weight f glory ave like 
rays of light breaking through a; thick 
gloom to cheer and gladden the diſconſolate 


ſoul. When the real Chriſtian. contem- 
plates the honourable relations in which he 


ſtands. to his God end his. Savioury and 
when, with a mixture of faith and humility, 
he looks forward to his eternal honours in 
the kingdom of heaven, he is inſpired with 
Aa 4 * 


141 
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SERM, an elevation and gladneſs of heart, which 
. difſipates gloomy: thoughts, and fits him 
for the worthieſt and moſt vigorous exer- 
ciſe of his active powers. This joyous 
temper was very prevalent among the firſt 
f Chriſtians, believing, they rejoiced with joy 
unſpeakable and full of glory. Being juſti- 
fied by faith, they had peace with God, through 
our Lord Jeſus Chrift, and rejoiced in the 
hope , the glory of God; and not only fo, 
but they gloried in tribulation T. Thus it 
appears, that the ſpirit of Chriſtianity is the 
beſt ſecurity againſt thoſe things, which are 
the chief obſtructions to the exertion of our 
powers with cheerfulneſs and vigour to the 
beſt purpoſes of life and fociety. 
But the ſpirit of Chriſtianity not only 
delivers the human mind from thoſe things 
which benumb its active powers, and be- 
reave it of its reſolution and fortitude ; but 
it alſo ſupplies the moſt powerful incite- 
ments that can be conceived to act every 
worthy and honourable part in life, how- 
ever difficult or dangerous, in the moſt vi- 
gorous and undaunted manner. This was 
the ſecond thing aſſerted. - 
"AY Fer. 1. 1. 7 Rom. v. 1, , 4. 
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In order to illuſtrate and confirm this ERM. 
point, let us attend to the principles and . 
motives by which Chriſtians ought to be ani» 
mated in the courſe of their lives and actions. 
Hlere it is manifeſt, that, in proportion 
as a man has imbibed the ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity, he will have a warm and ſtrong 
ſenſe of the excellence of all the virtues of 
the Chriſtian life, and of the beſt affections 
to God and man. It will ſurely be admit- 
ted, that all the virtues comprehended in 
the apoſtolical ſummary of Chriſtian mora- 
lity, What/oever things are true, whatſorver 
things are honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, 
whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things 
are lovely, whatſoever things are of" good re- 
port, are the objects of ſupreme affection, 
and habitual and delightful meditation, to 
every true Chriſtian, ' All who are juſtly 
intitled to this character, contemplate theſe 
Chriſtian virtues in a variety of lights; 
which cannot fail to animate, to elevate, 
and fortify their minds in a very remark- 
able manner. They always conceive of 
them as ſupremely excellent in their own 
nature, as agreeable to the all · perfect will 
of God, and as of indiſpenſable and eternal 


obligation. 
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Wy obligation,” They live and act under a 


full and moſt delightful perſuaſion that the 
exerciſe of theſe heavenly virtues not only 


_ conſtitutes the chief perfeRiony | happineſs, 


and glory of human flature, but alſo forms 


wind reſemblance of the Divine nature 
Fkfſelf and from this perſuaſion of the ſu- 


preme dignity and excellence of theſe vir- 


des ardent deſires immediately ſpring up 
to bo poſſeſſed of them to the higheſt de- 


Free that the nature and fituation of man- 


' Kind" in this world are capable of: and 
"theſe deſires again immediately excite re- 


Jolutions of practiſing them with unvariable 


eonſtaney, and of cultivating _ with the | 


utmoſt ardor and aſſiduity. 

Now every one who has ended t to thi 
finer and nobler workings of the human 
Heart, when purified by the grace of God, 
muſt be "convinced" that a warm love of 
at moral excellence, which is the chief 
Flory of the Divine nature itfelf, earneſt 
breathings after nearer approaches to the 
perfeckion of it, a lively ſenſe of duty, a full 


deotwickion that the doing that duty is the 
il of God, and ſtrong impulſes of the 


out 


. and 8 9 are, with 
j . all 


ce eee 

all doubt, the mot powerful and dn 
mabding prinriples in the Humafl bfeuff. 
When they unite their forte, and as 
with all their ſttength, nothing oat? withs 


ſtand them. If we attend to What puſſez 


in life, we ſhall ſee the moſt eorvina 


pwofs of this: For whenever n mind, un! 
der the influence of theſe great prneiples - 


has its  views''fixed"'apon"'"ſomegreat"'ot 


poſition, difficulty, ot danger is foreſtetg 


then holy Chriſtian reſolution txetts THAI = 


with its whole ſtrength; and; indeed, Bec 
coines in a manner invineible, {6 that hardly 


any difficulty or danger can ſtand before it, 


And we may eaſily conceive how it thould 


be/ſop when we reflect upon the illuſtrious 


and mighty ſupports which” our worthy 
reſolutions receive from the exerciſe of 


Chriſtian faith and piety, The full aſſur- 


good end, in the proſecution ef hien o. 


a. 
* 


ance of Divine approbation and aid, muſt 


ever inſpire” the ſoul with confidence And 
alacrity in acting that part which Ot and 
kitegrity* —— 


It is impoſſible, even in Magie to 
bockberpe any thing better calculated for. 
auen a" human mind, and ſup- 


porting” 
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porting. its moſt determined reſolutions, 
than the firm perſuaſion that the Divine 
adminiſtration is ever on the ſide: of righ- 
teouſneſs, and that the righteous man ſhall 
be moſt amply and gloriouſly rewarded for 
whatever he may have ſuffered for his ad- 
herence to it. When he looks forward, 
and reflects upon his dignity as one of the 
fons of God, that it doth not yet appear what 


| be ſball be, and that when his Saviour ap- 
| fears, be ſhall. appear with him in glory“, he 


is not only encouraged to perſevere in his 


virtuous (courſe, but he feels himſelf inſpired 


with a noble ambition to maintain a cha- 
racter ſuitable to ſuch an exalted relation, 
and fuch glorious hopes. Under the full 
influence of theſe animating views, all the 
clamour and evil ſpeaking, all the reproaches 


and unjuſt cenſures of the world, and even 


all the dangers that may threaten, will not 


diſcourage him, or make him deſiſt and 
give way, He will wait patiently upon God, 


will commit his way to him, and triumph in 


the certain proſpect that God will bring 
forth his righteouſneſs as the light, and (his 
Judgment. as the noon- day f. _ Conſcious of 


F | his 
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his honeſt endeavours to do his duty, SE RM 
| though amidſt many weakneſſes and infir- — | 


mities, he ſolaces himſelf with the modeſt 
but triumphant” hope, through the mercy 


of God in Jeſus' Chriſt, that all his good 


intentions, all his ſecret acts of goodneſs, 
all his ſilent ſufferings and ſtruggles, and all 


his ſervices, are recorded, and ſhall be one 5 


day publiſhed, honoured, and rewarded, on 


the grandeſt of all theatres, before an aſſem- 


bled world. Theſe hopes cheer and glad - 
den, and at the ſame time ſtrengthen his 
his heart, in the hour of danger, in the day 
of diſtreſs, and in the proſecution of every 
virtuous deſign. He has a firm reliance on 
the promiſes of the Goſpel, that he ſhall be 
enabled to do all things tbrougb Chrift 
Arengtbening him, and that at laſt be all 
be a conqueror, and more than à congueror, 


and invited to fit down" with Feſus on bir 


throne, even as be alſo overcame, and is ſet 


down with the Father on his tibron. 


No, it will certainly be acknowledged, 
that thoſe noble principles of action, ſupported 
with thoſe glorious motives (both which have 
juſt now been deſcribed), are the fitteſt that 
can be conceived to inſpire ſuch a ſerene 


and 
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and ſteady 3 | vin enegunter 
every difficulty and danger, and even death 
ſelf, in the moſt undaupted manner, It 


is extremely; obvious, that when the minds 


bf-Chriſtians are under the real dominion 
of theſe. great principles of their religion, 
they. are prepared to put in practice that 
magna nimous leſſon of their Great Maſter, 


mul lo ſcar ibem that can bill the bady; end 
2 no er 4a but to 


. hath dene, vd. but boy and el belle 


And wherever this ſuperioritꝝy to the 
bunch man, and the fear of temporal;evils 
and dangers, flows, from the prinęiples of 
the Goſpel, it will be accompanied with a 
noble freedom and independence of ſoul, 
that can never dwell with mean and laviſh 
principles. Men, though in the loweſt 
Ration of life, Who have a juſt ſenſe. of the 
dignity: of human nature, and of thoſe 
Chriſtian virtues which dignify it, will diſ- 
ever, on proper occaſions, à ſtrength and 
greatneſs of mind, which will make thetn 

diſdain every thing that approaches in any 


degree to meanneſb, cowardice, or ſlaviſh 


fear. l n 0 ien 5d 19 
bas | To 


= * 
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To all 


vigorous, more firm 


= 


That notions, 

ren and 2 fancied approbation a 
Deity, will excite. ſome men to perpe : 
*-trate the very | worſt and vileſt 
* as ſirm and und 


foroly. [Beſides; 
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 SERM; are marks which diſtinguiſh thoſe acts of 


VIII. 
— — 


lent, The firſt kind are modeſt and unaf- 


magnanimity and courage which are in- 
ſpired by the principles of true religion, 
from thoſe which proceed from the delu- 
ſions of ſuperſtition. The former are calm 
and ſerene: the latter are fierce and turbu- 


fected; the ſecond are vain and oſtenta- 
tious. The one ſort, ſpringing from an 
enlightened underſtanding and a pure heart, 
leave behind them a true peace of mind, 
which can never be extinguiſhed or dimi- 
niſhed; but the other ſort, proceeding from 
an underſtanding darkened by ſuperſtition 
or corrupt paſſions, leave behind them only 


an ill- grounded and deluſive ſatisfaction, 


which the firſt glimpſe of wund muſt diſſi- 


ow and deſtroy. 


Others, perhaps, will object to what has 


been ſaid, That the tendency of Chriſti- 


« anity is only to form men to a kind of 
«paſſive courage or patience under ſuffer- 
« ings; but that it has no tendency to form 
them to that active courage which diſ- 


s tinguiſhes the hero from the confeſſor.” 
Let it ſuffice to anſwer to this objection, 
1 that unremitting zeal and activity 

which 


Mia of — 
which prompted the Apoſtle Faul, for in- 
ſtance, to ſpend thirty years in journies by 
land, voyages by ſea, amidſt numberleſs 
difliculties, dangers, and ſufferings, to pro- 


pagate Chriſtianity, would have operated 


in the ſame manner, and excited to the 


E RN. 
VIIL 


— — 


like indefatigable labours and efforts, if Pro- 


vidence had called him to defend his coun- 


try, to ſupport the rights and privileges of 


mankind, or to proſecute any other worthy 
undertaking. It ſeems natural to conceive, 
that a magnanimity and activity of mind, 
which were manifeſted in ſuch, an uniform 
and conſpicuous manner through the whole 
of i the Apoſtle's life, in promoting one great 
cauſe, would, have diſplayed themſelves in 


a ſimilar way, if he had been engaged in 


any other important cauſe, which. reaſon, 
religion, and the good gh mA would 
July and recommend. 

Four time will not permit me to _ 
as a further anſwer to the ohjection, That 


all the finer principles and affections of the 
human mind impel to action in the moſt 


ſpontaneous manner, and even in face of 
oppoſition and danger of the moſt formi» 
dable kind. — That the Goſpel ſtrengthens 
1 Vor. I. B b theſe 
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theſe natural principles, and encourages the 
moſt active efforts in every worthy cauſe ; 
and that it is only when fufferings' for a 


good cauſe cannot be -avoided by righteous 
means, that the ſpirit of the Goſpel mani- 
feſts itſelf in prrfef? 200rks of putience. 


Upon the whole; from the view which 
hath deen given of the pfinciples and pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity, and of the ſpitit of 
its great Founder, we may conclude, that it 
is a ſpirit of power, and not of fear. And, 
indeed, we may ſafely challenge the brighteſt | 
genius, in ancient or modern titnes, to in- 
vent a ſyſtem of principles which ſhall be 
more adapted to inſpire magnanimity and 
courage of the moſt exalted kind. And, if 
K i po Mble to d&vide any ſchetnb WHICH 
ſhall &cel Chriſtianity in this reſpect, all 
the accuſations of it, as encouraging a mean 
and daſtardly ſpirit, as promotitig laviſh 
principles ef any kind, ſhould be contemned 
as altogether falſe and groundleſo. 

The power of prejudice, in giving the 
moſt unnatural turn to the plaineſt things, 
is very ſurpriſing. The author quoted in 
che beginning of this diſcourſe, in the ſame 
chapter which s mere referred to, alleges, 


that 
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that the true Chiriſtian's faith öf another * 2 
world, and a better life; extitiguilhes all 
concern in him for this theft world, _ 
this preſent life; 'or; at leſt; that it rendetd 
him incapable of any brave and tourages 
ous efforts to preſerve or 'ptotnte atty ads 
vantages that relate only to fuck a tfanſi- 
tory ſtate. But he has given no reaſon 
tliat ean convince any unpreſudierd perſoii 
that a Chriſtian, though of the moſt ele- 
vated and heavenly turn of mind, muſt 
have a leſs warm and delicate ſenſe of che 
liberties, or of any of the juſt privileges 6f 
mankind, or muſt” have leſs zeal for the A 
intereſts I his country, his fattifly, or 'Y 
friends, merely on the account of his lively = 
hopes of another and better life "beFont 4 
the gtave. 

Beſides, when we reflect that a mali 
part of the duty of a Chriſtian, according 
to the principles of his religion, lies in do- 
ing good, 1 in promoting the happineſs of 
others to the utmoſt of his power, it is 
not eaſy. to conceive how his firm hopes 
of immortality ſhould render him indif- 
ferent to his duty, and incapable of all 
Veen and * manly efforts to diſcharge 

B b 2 it. 
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SERM, it. It. ſeems to be a more natural conclu- 
— 2 ſion, that the firm hopes of a future glo- 
Tlious life would animate the real Chriſtian 

to diſcharge, his duty with the utmoſt 
faithfulneſs, and, particularly, would diſ- 
poſe him to labour with the utmoſt vigour 
to do good to his brethren of mankind, 
though it ſhould be at the expence of a 
tranſient and uncertain life, that is ſoon to 
be ſueceeded by a permanent and eternal 
one. That is certainly the doctrine of the 
Goſpel, which declares in the moſt expreſs 
manner; That, Chriſtians ought to lay, down 
their lives for the brethren, 1 John, iii. 16. 
Such authors as throw out theſe and. the 
like unjuſt reflections upon the Chriſtian 
religion, are either totally unacquainted with 
its native purity and excellence, as it lies 
in the New Teſtament, or they are greatly 
deficient in that fairneſs and candour of 
tnind which ought to be a primary qualifi- 
cation in thoſe who aſſume to themſelves 
- the. office of inſtructors of the world at 
large. 
Again, we may further infer, from the 
view which has been given of the principles 
of action recommended by the Goſpel, that 
thoſe 


| "1 
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thoſe who profeſs themſelves: admirers of 's ERM 
magnanimity; bravery, and that high order YE . 
of virtues, ought to be conſiſtent with them- 
ſelyes, and admire Chriſtianity, which af- 
fords the beſt ſupports, and the fineſt ex- 
amples of them. Nay, if they would wiſh” 
not merely to aUmire theſe ſhining virtues 
in ſpeculation, but to practiſe them in real 
life, let them lay open their minds to the 
full influence of the ſpirit of the Goſpel. 

Thoſe clear views of duty, and thoſe ſtrik- 
ing and glorious motives to the practice of 
it, which the Goſpel ſets before them, are 
the moſt effeftual means of forming their 
minds to a firmneſs and fortitude of the 
moſt excellent kind. 
To conclude, let all of us be careful to 
nouriſh our ſouls with the ſpirit of the Goſ- 
pel; ſo that, deriving ſtrength and vigour 
from it, we may on all occaſions exert true 
fortitude in reſiſting every thing that is 
| evil, and cleaving to every thing that is 
985 Let us be ever on our guard againſt, 
and endeavour to withſtand, in the moſt | 
determined manner, every impulſe of un 
governed paſſion, every temptation to a 
departure from that equity of diſpofſtton, 
B b 3 that 
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that benignity of temper, that purity of 


ben, and that integrity of life, which be- 


comes the diſciples of the holy Jeſus, Par- 
ticularly, let us arm ourſelyes with manly 
reſolution, to deſpiſe that ſcorn and ridicule 
which the vicious and unprincipled take a 
pleaſyre in employing, to ſeduce the un- 
guarded and unexperienced into the ſnares 
of vice, or into a neglect cs Wks. pl 
all religion. | 
We ought always to Ps 4 "that 
though we are not called to the national 
ſenate tq ſhew our reſolution and firmneſs, 
in oppoſing public meaſures which we con- 
ceive hurtful to the ſtate, nor into the field 
of battle to ſignalize our bravery, nor to 
the ſeaffold of martyrdom to prove our 
conſtancy and fortitude, there are abund- 
ance of other opportunities in the daily 
intercourſes of ſociety, and ordinary train 
of life, for the moſt important exertions of 
courage and manhood. Private and ordi- 
nary life is the field of battle, where every 
Chriſtian i is called to exerciſe his courage in - 
Abting the good fight of faith, It is here 
ve muſt learn to conquer ourſelves, and to 
eſtabliſh an empire in our own boſoms 
1 0 


* # of Chri ” ee? 
pi rat | k riftia * nit ** 


over every mean, every ſenſyal, every ſel 8 


fich, and every worldly paſſion. The vie- 
tories: gained here, though concealed from 
the eyes of men, may be more ſignal and 
gloriqus in the Gght of God, than thols 
that are gained in the moſt conſpicuous and 
moſt admired ſcenes of public life. The 
maxim of Solomon, That he that ruletb bis 
Own ſpirit i ic mightier than be that taketh a 
city, is a fundamental maxim of all ſound 
philoſophy, as well as of Chriſtian; morality. 


The conqueſt. over bad propenſities, incli- 


nations, and habits, is the firſt ſtep. of the 


Chriſtian life. And, when this is obtained, 


the nobler principles of the heart will ope+ 
rate with eaſe and freedom, and diſplay their 
power through the various ſcenes of life, in 
the ſtedfaſt proſecution of every thing vir- 
tuous and praiſe-Wortbhy . 

Before I proceed to the ſecond affertion 
in the text, permit me to ſuggeſt, that it 
particularly becomes thoſe who are aſſo- 
ciated for the noble purpoſe. of propagating 
Chriſtian knowledge, to exert themſelves 
with vigour in that honourable. and im- 


1 to diſconcert True them, * 
_— 4 


portant work. They qught to ſuffer. no- 


1 
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to animate one another from the encou- 
raging conſideration in the text, That God 
hath not given Chriſtians the ſpirit of fear, 
but of power, and ſuffer nothing to diſcon- 
cert 'or diſcourage them': they may reſt 
fully aſſured, that the ſpirit of that religion, 

which it is the end of their aſſociation to 


promote, is the power of God unto er eder 


fo every one that believeth. 

Our Saviour himſelf nl plainly intl 
mated, that the Goſpel is the great mean 
which the wiſdom of Providence has cho- 
ſen to enlighten, to ſanctify, to bleſs, and 
to ſave mankind. No man, ſays he, knows 
eth the Father fave the Son, and he to whom- 


ſrever the Son will reveal him. At another 


time he declares, in like manner, That no 


man cometh to the Father but by him. And 
on other occaſions he aſſumes to himſelf 


the glorious character and office of being 


the light of the'2world, The hiſtory of the 

world for near eighteen hundred years con- 
firms the truth of theſe declarations ; for, in 
ſo far as any juſt and worthy ideas of God, 
of Providence, of a future ſtate, and of pure 
morality, are yet to be found among the 
natjons of the world, they are derived from 
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the Goſpel of the Son of God. Even Ma EAM. 
hometan countries are no exception to this; Ne . 


for whatever is good ind pure in that reli- 


gion is manifeſtly borrowed from the fas 
cred writings of the Jews and Chriſtians. 1 

Now, from what is paſt, and from the 
predictions of Scripture about what is to 
come, we have reiſon/ to think, that the 
fame divine religion ſhall be the chief mean 
henceforward of ſpreading theſe bleſſed 


doctrines, till the knowledge of God, and 


of Jeſus Chriſt his Son, cover the face of 
the whole earth. Government and laws, 
philoſophy and arts, may give their aid; 
but the ſpirit of Chriſtianity muſt be thi 
inſpirer and conductor of all other means 
of civilization and improvement. No 
ſtronger | incitement ſurely can be given to 
a ſociety, which have choſen for the object 
of their aſſociation the propagation of the 
religion of Jeſus, than this, That they are 
co-operating with the grand ſcheme of Pro- 
vidence laid before the foundation of the 
world, to turn men from darkneſs unto light, 
and from the fervice of” fin aud Salon to the 
ſervice of the living God. wo 
The 


— hath already had, and which appears to the 


The ſueceſs which this noble undertaking 


conviction of every one, from the number 
of ſchools, no leſs than 172, which are ſup- 
ported by it, and in which 7270 ſcholars 
are inſtructed in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, muſt prove a new and powerful ex- 
citement to the Society itſelf to perſevere 
with zeal and alacrity in their /abours of 

love. 
; Beſides theſe ſchools for zequiring neceſ- 
{ary knowledge, there are twelve ſchools on 
a ſecond patent, in which girls are taught 
and trained up to induſtry in ſuch kinds of 
work as are ſuited to their ſex, and the con- 
dition of life for which they are deſigned. 
It may ſurely be expected, that the view of 
theſe bleſſed effects which this worthy inſti- 
tution has already produced, and is daily 
producing, will excite and encourage all 
the true friends of religion and humanity 
to contribute every way in their power to 
the ſupport and advancement of a deſign ſo 
manifeſtly calculated to promote both the 
temporal good of ſociety, and the Fernal 
intereſts of immortal fouls, 
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2 TIMOTHY, i. 7. 


F or God hath not given us the ſpirit of fear; : 
_ but of Fred and of love, and 225 a Yor 


mind. 


Y AVING ſhewn, at conſiderable length, 8 B R u. 
that Chriſtianity is well calculated 
to animate thoſe who really believe it, with 
a /þirit of power, with courage and firm- 
neſs, in oppoſition to timidity and irreſo- 
lution of mind, I now proceed to conſider 
the ſecond ingredient of the Chriſtian ſpirit 
mentioned in the text, vis. the ſpirit of 
love. q 
As love, i in the New Teſtugient, when 
ſpoken of in general, uſually * the 


loue 
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love of our brethren, we ſhall, in what fol- 
lows, principally treat of it in this ſenſe ; 

Fin, By ſhewing that loye, tenderneſs, 
and humanity, 'is moſt” certainly the ge- 
nius of Chriſtianity : and, 

Secondly, By endeayouring to point out 
the excellency of this ſpirit in the degree, 
and to the extent, in which the Goſpel 


. deſcribes and enjoins it. 


Now, the fr} of theſe, That the genius 


of Chriſtianity is love, ſurely needs no long 


or laboured proof to a Chriſtian audience, 
The primary doctrines of this religion are, 


That God is love, and dwells in love. 
That the whole ſyſtem of his government 


is kind and benign :—That the ſcheme of 
_ redemption, took its riſe from the original 


benignity and -mercy of the Great Father, 
of all : That the Great Redeemer was ani⸗ 


mated with the ſame ſpirit of benignity and 


compaſſion, i in undertaking, and in execut- 
ing every ſtep of it: — And that the con- 
ſummation of this glorious plan will be the 
total deliverance of many myriads of the 
human race from. ſin and death, and their 


final eſtabliſhment in a ate of perfect yir- 


te and of immortal felielty and glory. It 
10 | cannot 
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cannot / be ; conteſted that theſe doctrines g R N. 


favour and encourage. $4 . a; Gn 
neſs and, beneficence; · H a 
When we attend, to the. amine; ng 
ſentimental parts. of. the Goſpel, . we 


that the ſpirit. of love breathes. in all of 


them... That the precepts of Chriſtianity 


tend. to reſtrain and; ſuppreſs all, the male- 
volent paſſions, and to promote the culture 


and improvement of che kind and friendly 


IX. 
— 


ones, can admit of no doubt; That Chrif- 


tian morality ſtrikes at the root of . chat 
ſelfiſh and worldly temper which ſtands i in 
direct oppoſition to the ſpirit of love, is 
evident from the whole ſtrain of the doc- 
trine of its great Author and his apoſtles, 
as well as from the ſhining, examples they 
have given, of generoſity and diſintereſted- 
nels in their own lives. | 
Further, that the religion of Jeſus not oats 
aims at ſuppreſſing and extinguiſhing the 
ſelfiſh and worldly ſpirit, and the whole ma- 
lignant tribe of paſſions which ſpring from 
it, but tends to cheriſh. and invigorate all 
the benign and friendly diſpoſitions, is evi- 


dent beyond all doubt from the moſt cur-" 


ſory view of the New Teſtament, Lo men- 
45114317; 1 EY tion 
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922M, Hoh all the particulars on this ſubjeft, would 
— be to tranſcribe a great part of the morality 


of the Goſpel. Let it ſuffice to ſelect a few 

' paſſages, By this, (ſays ourSaviour,) all men 
Hull Inb ao that you are my Hfſciplet, if yon 
hue one another*. And, in another paſſage, 
he inſiſts upon a forgiving temper as in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary in order to our ac 
ceptance with God : For if you forgive men 
their trefpaſer, Jour bea deny Father will 
alſo forgive you': but if you forgive not men 
their treſpaſſes; neither” will jour beuvenly 
Father forgive you f. How perfectly he 
exemplified this ſublime precept in the 
cburſe of his own life, and at the conclu- 
ſion of it, is well Known to every one 
who has read the Goſpel-hiſtory, The 
apoſtles of our Lord inculcate the ſame 
kind of precepts with the greateſt warmth 
and carneftneſs. Let all bitterneſs, wrath, 
anger, clamour, and evil-fpeaking, be put 
away from among yon, with all malice ;' and 
be ye lind one to another, even as Gid, for 
Chriff's ſake, bath forgiven you. Be ye theres 
fore followers of God as dear children}. 
1 * John, xiii. 34. « 2 1 Matt, vi. 15 . | 
1 Eph. iv. 31, 32. v. 14. 15 e 
Wu Further : 
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Further: The points of a in which SERM 


Chriſtianity places our fellow-men,' are 
ſuch as ire ſuited to affect us in the moſt 
powerful and tender manner.—We are all, 
whether high or low, rich or poor, learn- 
ed or unlearned, oily the children of 
the fame great family, and equally under 
the protection, and at the diſpoſal of the 
almighty and all-wife providence of the 
fame great Parent of all. We are all fel 
low-travellers through this ſtate of pilgrim- 
age, in which we are all expoſed to the 
like wants, dangers, and diſtreſſes. We 
have all the like imperfections and infir- 
mities, equally liable to fail in our duty 
to one another, and therefore equally 


ſtanding in need of forgiveneſs at one an- 


other's hands. — We are all equally labour- 
ing in the ſame tate of darkneſs' and cor- 
ruption, of guilt and mortality. And we 
are all equally dependent for our hopes of 
deliverance from theſe great evils, on the 
fame great Friend and Saviour of a bu 
man race, Jeſus the Son of God. 5 
” Theſe views of our brethren of man- 


kind are certainly fitted to bring down 


* 0 moſt lofty looks, and to convince the 


proudeſt 
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my: proudeſt of the ſons, of men, that, not- 
. Vithitanding all the diſtinctions and pre- 
eminences on which they value themſelves, 
| they are, in reality, on a level in the moſt 
8 important, xeſpeQs: with the pooreſt and 
loweſt of the human race. And all thoſe 
who lay open their hearts to the full in- 
fluence of ſuch views, will feel ſuch hu- 
mane, and tender ſentiments ariſe within 
them, as the ancient eaſtern author expreſſes 
A in the following pathetic words: I did 
' deſpiſe; the cauſe of my mangſer vant, or maid- 
ſervant, when: they contended with me, nohat 
then ſball I do when. God riſeth up'? And 
when be. vifiteth, what: ſhall I anſwer ? 
Did not he that made me in the. womb make 
bim B. hk did not one Labin us in the | 
I womb , "9 Array [fg end 
It is dur great happineſs in the Chriſ- 
Gan world, that the ſacred writings abound 
with ſuch. ſublime precepts, and ſuch. ten» 
der ſentiments, as have been mentioned. 
But let us take care, leſt, through our fa 
miliarity with them, we loſe the juſt ſenſe 
of their excellence and importance. Let 
us always e that, OY our 


ob, xxxi, 13, 14, 13. ; 
FEY 78 f notions 
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nbtlons about theſe precepts and ſentiments SKM. 


of the Goſpel maybe; they are ſurely di- I. 


vine inſtructions, and worthy to ſerve ſor 


leſſons to the whole race of mankind. They 


are leſſons that bear the moſt ſtriking cha- 


racters of that tenderneſs of heart, that ele- 


vation of mind, that total ſuperiority to all 


ſelfiſh and worldly paſſions, which diſtin- 
guiſhed the divine Author of our religion; 


and they are the moſt convincing proofs, 
that humanity and love, in the higheſt per. 


n is the genius of Chriſtianity; 


In the /econd place; let us allow our 
thoughts to dwell a little on the nen | 


of the ſpirit of love. 


1. Then; love is the moſt amiable 100 | 


the moſt beautiful of all objects of cons 
templation. Goodneſs; genuine goodneſs, 
wherever it appears, charms the heart of 
man. The native indications of it in the 
features, the looks, the tone of tlie vdice, 
or geſtures of the body, ſtrike every be- 


holder with pleaſure. The beauty, eſpe- 


cially of kind and humane, of charitable 


and generous deeds, has ever been felt and 
acknowledged by all mankind. In a word, 


all the various emanations of a kind and 
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SEAM. benign heart, in looks, in voice, in words, 
— in attitudes, or actions, are . to the 


in avoiding, either in words or in actions, 
what may hurt or offend 3 and in laying 


view of every obſerver. 
Hence it is, that the ſpirit of ab ſes 
mating and diſplaying itſelf in the cha- 


racters and manners of mankind, gives them 


their chief beauty and excellence. - Where 
this is wanting, that artificial politeneſs, 
which is in ſo high eſtimation among the 


higher ranks of mankind, gives an appa- 


rent rather than a real grace and amiable» 
neſs to their manners. That politeneſs 
which flows from real affeQion and hutni- 


lity will ever be found to be the moſt 
genuine. It may, indeed, want ſome of 


the exterior graces which ariſe from ele- 
gant attitudes and motions of the body, 
or from certain proprieties of voice and 
language. But as the eſſential part of po- 


liteneſs conſiſts in attending to theſe things 


which may pleaſe or be agreeable, as far 
as is conſiſtent. with truth and integrity; 


aſide frivolous. ofſiciouſneſs and ſtudied 


formality: unfeigned good- will and affec- 
tion will engage to a more uniform and 


ellec- 
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effectual practice of theſe things, e 21 


artificial rules and habits can poſſibly do. 


It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that, 
ene how ill-affected men are fre- 


— pm 


quently to one another, they would be in- 


ſupportable to each other without a portion 


of that diſſimulation, which is a conſider- 


able ingredient in the faſhionable politeneſs 
of the world. If men were to ſhew, with; 
out diſguiſe, that envy or contempt, that 


frequently have in their hearts, they could 
not poſſibly bear with - one another. It 
ſerves, without doubt, to maintain the 
peace and deceney of ſociety, that they 


averſion or malice, which, alas! they too 


mutually act a part, though far from the 


moſt ſincere one. But if men would, in 
good - earneſt, - apply themſelves to the ex- 
erciſe of that mutual love which Chriſti- 
anity enjoins, there would ſurely be little 
occaſion for that habitual inſincerity in ar- 
tificial profeſſions of good- will and bhumi- 


what is called good-manners or good-breed- 
ing. If love without diſſimulation zeally 
warmed our hearts, it would beautify our 
| Ccz2, manners 


lity which makes up ſo great a part of 


If 
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1 * ö rules without it can poſſibly do. 


2. Further, in the ſecond: prov ho ex- 
celleney of the principle of love will ap- 
pear, if We conſider that it is not only a 
moſt amiable, but alſo a moſt powerful 
one. And, indeed, its power is ſo great 
that it is difficult to enumerate or deſcribe 
all its mighty effects. It is an eſtabliſhed 
maxim, That love begets love; and the 
truth of this maxim is verified by univer- 
ſal experience If we ſhew hearty good 
will and affection to thoſe with whom we 
converſe, or with whom we have any in- 
tercourſe, we can ſcarce fail to receive the 
proper returns of good-will and kind diſ- 


poſitions on their part! Love without diſ- 


ſimulation conquers every heart. Its em- 


pire is in a manner univerſal. Where it 


is known to be the ruling principle of any 
character, it will gain the hearts and ap- 
plauſes of thouſands, nay of millions of 
mankind, who never ſaw the perſon, nor 
were ever within the reach of his beneficence. 
But the mighty power of love appears, 
not W in winning the n of all men, 
Suan 4 when 
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wollen there is no reſiſtance to be overcome 8 E 


ariſing from envy; reſentment, or any of 
the malevolent paſſions, but it appears 
more conſpicuouſly” in triumphing over 
_ ill-will,” reſentment, and ' malice of the 


moſt confirmed and inveterate kind: for, 


if we really, and from the bottom of our 
hearts, love our enemies (as our Saviour 


directs); F be bleſs them that curſe us; if | 


ave do good to them that hate us; and if we 
pray for them that deſpitefully uſe us an 

perſecute' us, we will gradually ſoften and 
melt their hearts. If we uniformly perſe- 
vere in returning good for evil, the beſt 


offices for the worſt, chere is ſcarce any | 
human creature ſo hardened and obſtinate 


as not to be mollified and even reconciled 
at laſt. There is only one exception to 
this :—When the good man's meaſures of 
conduct and courſe of action continue to 


oppoſe and thwart the worldly intereſts and 


ambitious views of his adverſaries ; in that 
caſe, the ſteady exerciſe” of the pureſt and 
moſt perfect goodneſs will have no effect. 
This was the ſtate of things betwixt our 
bleſſed Saviour and the rulers of the Jew- - 
iſh nation, and was the reaſon that his ini» 

Cc 3 mitable 
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SERM, mitable and unconquerable goodneſs had 
w yy no influence upon them. But when this 


is not the caſe, ' an uniform courſe of kind- - 
neſs and good offices, which carry demon- 
ſtration along with them, that there are 


no remains of reſentment at bottom, or no 


other wrong principle operating within, 
will ſooner or later — ** effect, and 


beget love and eſteem. 


We may further add, an thin proof 
of the mighty. power of love, that when 
any one is called to the delicate and difh- 
cult office of admoniſhing and reproving 
others for their follies and vices, nothing 
but the workings of real affection appear» 
ing to the full conviction of the guilty 
perſon himſelf, can reconcile his mind to 
the reprover, and giye real energy and 


efficacy to what he ſays. ' The power of 


love, in ſuch caſes, far ſurpaſſes the power 
of the fineſt eloquence, When love mani- 


feſtly dictates the reproof, it will draw 


tears from the eyes of the profligate and 
abandoned, and even of the hardened in 


ceive a higher degree of affection and 


nen for the 9 adyiſer than ever 
he 
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he had before. Sometimes the ſucceſsful 8 E ll. 
execution of an office of this kind proves _Þ df 


the commencement _ a FORE ow 


laſts through life. 


Me may ſtil 444 upon this 2 fins 


it is love which inſpires the ſoul with gene 
rous and noble deſigns, and with that re- 


ſolution and fortitude which is neceſſary to 


execute them. Thoſe heroic actions which 
are recorded in hiſtory, and which we read 


with admiration, have, for the moſt part, 
been the effects of the love of one's coun- 
try, of particular friendſhip, or of an ar- 
dent zeal for ſome important intereſts of 


mankind. Thus heroiſm, the trueſt hero- 


iſm, derives its chief excellence and 1 
from the ſpirit of love. 


| Lafth. The mighty power of 118 al. 


4 itſelf in uniting and binding mankind 


together, A renowned leader in ſcience or 


in arts, a ſuperior of diſtinguiſhed virtues - 


and talents in any important department in 
ſociety, produces a wonderful union and 
harmony among his admirers- and adhe- 


_ The warm attachment, for inſtance, . 


a * ſoldiers to a favourite general, or of 
Cc4 "of 
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all the ſubjects to a beloved prince, What 
good-will, what unanimity of views does 
it produce among the ſoldiers or ſubjects? 
How does it make them forget their little 


animoſities and interfering intereſts, and 
join heart and hand in the ſervice of him 


who is the common object of their affec- 


tion? In a word, love is that inviſible, 


but mighty, chain which links mankind 
together in a thouſand ways. And it is 


by theſe aſſociations, that their perſonal 


intereſts, and the intereſt of the public, are 


2 kde In the n r 


T0 all which we ay add, PR "this 
en of love ſhall at laſt demonſtrate 
the whole extent of its power, by uniting 


the whole virtuous and holy part of man- 


kind into one happy and glorious ſociety, 
under the one great Mediator and Head, 
Jeſus Chriſt the righteous, And as he is 
the perfect image of the inviſible God, it 
ſhall through him unite them all to the 
great Parent of the univerſe. And thus 
love ſhall be the eternal and indiſſolvable 
bond of union to the whole ne 


The 


Spirit of Cbriſianiiy. 


3. The third and I/ proof of the ex- SERM. 


collency of the ſpirit of love is, its being 
the ſource of joy and happineſs. This is 
a point that needs no laboured illuſtra- 
tion or proof. We need only appeal to 
every one's feeling, that love is the tem- 
per, nay the very eſſence of | happineſs. 
Every ſentiment of the human breaſt, in 
ſo far as it partakes of benignity, is hap- 
pineſs; and in ſo far as it partakes of ma- 
lignity, is miſery. If we had our choice 
in the manner of making ourſelves happy, 
we could not fix upon any thing more ef- 
fectual, than to have our hearts overflow- 
ing with the warmeſt affection to every 


human creature, without the leaſt tincture 


of any malevolent, or diſquieting paſſions. 
The only thing further wanting to com- 
plete our happineſs, would be the aſſurance 
of the favour of God to ſecure and perpe- 
tuate it. Let us ſuppoſe this attained, and 
then try, if we can even imagine a more 
happy ſtate than that of a man 4vho/drwells - 
in love, who is ſatisfied with his lot in life, 
and who rejoices in the divine adminiſtra- 
tion. In ſuch a ſtate, ſurely, the mind 
mult be open to reliſh, wih the fulleſt | 
pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, all the enjoyments of life. And 
it muſt alſo be in the beſt diſpoſition to do 


good, and to relieve the neceſſities, to ſym- 


pathiſe with the ſorrows, and to t in 


the joys of all mankind. 


Theſe are the natural and n effects 
of the ſpirit of love : wherever it prevails, 
it renders the aun wr 1 mum 8 
1 happy. . 

Tv e let us not ſatisfy ourſelves 
with admiring and praiſing the excellency 
of this ſpirit; but let us be ſolicitous to 
tranſplant it into our hearts, and to exhibit 
the bleſſed effects of it in our lives. Let it 


ever be our aſſiduous care to check the firſt 


riſings of all the malevolent paſſions, and 
to cheriſh the firſt motions YE the benign 
affeQions. 

Let us habitually let up our ſouls in 
earneſt prayers to Almighty God, that he 
may kindle in our hearts the ſacred flame 
of love to himſelf and to mankind, and 
that he may heighten and increaſe it b 


pa continual influences of his Holy Spirit. 


In all the intercourſes of ſociety, let us 


embrace every opportunity that offers, and 


even ſeek opportunities of cxtreifing our 
0 own 


den of Chriflianlty, 


own. friendly affections: and let us be $ERM. py 


Equally careful to extinguiſh the beginnings 3 


of animoſity and hatred, and to ſpread 
love and friend{hip among all thoſe to 
whom our influence can any how reach. 
For if we ſet burſelves in earneſt to do ſo, 
we may be aſſured the kind diſpoſitions 


will gather ſtrength, and will grow up till 


they gain the aſcendeney in our ſouls, And 
under the dominion of thoſe gentle maſters, 
we ſhall be amiable in the eyes of men, we 
ſhall be acceptable in the ſight of God, we 
ſhall be happy in ourſelves; we ſhall be 
uſeful in the world; and, at our departure 
hence, we ſhall be fit to be tranſlated into 
thoſe bliſsful regions of the new heaven, 
and of the new earth, where peace and 
harmony, love and OOO + qo mes 
their SY abode. 


We now a to offer a Pn 
tions on the third aſſertion in the text, via. 


That nnen is the ena of a ſound. 


mind. 
In entering upon this part of the ſub- 
„let it be obſeryed, in order to prevent 


Miſtakes, that two things ſeem principally 
71 | to 
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SERM. to be comptehended under the notion of 
_I*- , ſoundneſs/of mind ;—that the ſoul is ſettled 

| in ſuch a ſtate of freedom from the per · 
turbation and darkening influence of all 
irregular paſſions, that it is in à capacity 
to judge fairly and juſtly of things accord 
ing to truth and nature: —and, farther, 
that it can adhere with ſtedfaſtneſs to theſe 
right judgments, even in the moſt trying 
ſcenes of life. It will ſurely be admitted, 
that it is not the meaning of the aſſertion 
in the text, that Chriſtianity gives us better 
natural powers than we would have had 
without it; but only that it aſſiſts us in the 
free and genuine uſe of thofe powers, in 
whatever degree we are poſſeſſed of them. 
Now, that the ſpirit of Chriſtianity has 
a natural tendency to preſerve ſoundneſs 
of mind, and to lead to wiſdom in the 
conduct of life, will appear from the fol- 
lowing obſervations : | -- 


Firſt, That it is one principal and ag 
intention of Chriſtianity to eſtabliſh ſuch 
rational and ſolid principles of religion, as 
if followed out, would prevent or correct 
all ſuch ſuperſtitious and enthuſiaſtic no- 
tions as tend to relax the obligations af 

morality, 


— 


Spirit of Chriflianity. == 
morality, and to ſubſtitute ſomething-elſe 
in their ſtead. The conceptions which the 


religion of Jeſus gives us of the nature 


and perfections of God, as a Spirit poſ- 
ſeſſed of all moral excellencies, lead us to 
conceive, that the practice of theſe moral 


virtues which makes us reſemble him, is 
abſolutely indiſpenſable. Our holy reli- 


gion not only enjoins us, in general terms, 
to: be followers ꝙ God as dear children; 
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to be holy, as: God is boly; perfect, as our 


heavenly Father it perfect. but it aſſures 


us in the moſt expreſs and ſolemn terms, 


that the acceptance and favour of God 
cannot. be obtained by rites and ceremo- 
nies, or any thing whatſoever, without 
holineſs of heart and life: Without boli- 
neſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord, is one of its 
fundamental principles; and it is ſolemnly 
declared to be the grand and ultimate end 
of the whole diſpenſation. of the Goſpel, 


10 putify mens hearts, and make them ztal- 


ous for good works, Our bleſſed Saviour 
ſtood forth, through his. whole-life, an un» 


daunted champion for pure and undefiled 


religion, for the weightier matters of the 


law, judgment, mercy and faith, in direct 


9 
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oppoſition to the ſuperſtitious, enthuſiaſtic, 
and corrupt opinions of his bigotted coun- 
trymen; and it was in ſupport of this glo- 
rious cauſe that he ſuffered even to the 
death. Whoever reads the Goſpels with 
any degree of attention, muſt be convinced 
that he laboured, through his whole life, 
with the warmeſt and moſt indefatigable 


zeal to root out all ſuperſtitious opinions 


of every kind, and to plant in their ſtead 
the grand principle of true religion, That 
there can be no acceptance with God, no 
evidence of a title to future felicity, with- 
out a life of good works proceeding from a 
good heart. Whoever therefore imagines 


that Chriſtianity encourages or promotes 


ſuperſtition, or ſubſtitutes any thing what- 
ſoever inſtead of real holineſs or virtue, 
muſt either be groſdly ignorant of what it 


e i bs end obvious, that if 
this one momentous and capital principle 
of our religion, That, without holineſs, 
no man ſhall ſee the Lord, were firmly 
eſtabliſhed in the minds of men, it would 


have a mighty influence on the whole ſyſtem 


of 


in or muſt be prejudiced againſt it to an 
mien eee | 


3 
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of their opinions, and on the whole conduct 8E R 0. 
of their lives. This ſingle principle ope- — 
rating with its full power, and to its whole 
extent, would root out multitudes of fooliſh, 
correct innumerable weakneſſes and follies ; 
and would be a chief mean of ſtrengthen- 
ing and perfecting human reaſon itſelf. The 
effects of it on life would he no leſs ſignal. 
It would fix men at once in a right choice 
as to the great ends of life, and as to the 
means of accompliſhing them. No ends 
could be propoſed, or means employed, 
but ſuch as the ſtricteſt virtue and pureſt 
religion would approve and recommend. 
The ſpirit of the Goſpel is therefore favour- 
able in a very remarkable manner to ſound- 
neſs of mind and wiſdom of conduct. 
Again; let it be obſerved, in the „ec 
place, that the ſpirit of Chriſtianity has a 
powerful tendency to mortify and ſubdue 
all thoſe irregular paſſions, which prove the 
chief hindrances to the belt exerciſe of our 
rational powers. 
Every one who has given ** leaſt a atten · 
tention to human life, muſt have obſerved, 


that the taſte for the affluence and riches, 
£4 „ +207 
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SERM: for the power and dignity, and for the 
A... ſplendid accommodations and elegancies of 


height, that it makes men loſe ſight of the 


life, riſes frequently to ſuch an immoderats 


true dignity of human nature, and engages 
them in the purſuit of theſe periſhing ob- 
jects with as great ardour as if the poſſeſ- 
ſion and enjoyment of them conſtituted 
their chief happineſs and glory; That ve- 
hement paſſions of this kind darken mens 
underſtandings, enfeeble their moral ſenti- 
ments, and lead them to form a thouſand 
falſe judgments and wrong eſtimates con- 
cerning the real worth of things, is abund- 
antly evident from daily experience and 
obſervation. And when theſe worldly paſ- 
fions gain an aſcendency in the minds of 
ſuch men as are at the ſame time under the 
full dominion of ſelf-love, of pride and am- 
bition, they not only diſturb and blind 


their underſtandings; but, if they happen 


to meet with unexpected and ſevere diſap- 
pointments and mortifications, they ſome- 
times riſe to ſuch a height of violence as 
terminates in total diſtraction and v erper⸗ 
in its moſt Amme e de 


The 


Sirit of Christianity. 


The Spirit of Chriſtianity is the moſt . 


natural: and effectual remedy againſt the 
exceſſes of all ſuch paſſions. For it is ma- 
nifeſtly the deſign of this Aivine inſtitu- 
tion, to raiſe the minds of men to a ſtrong 
and commanding ſenſe of the excellence of 
virtue in itſelf, and to a lively faith of the 
glorious rewards awaiting it in a future 
ſtate. It is a fundamental maxim of the 
morality of the Goſpel, That the chief 
happineſs and chief glory of human nature 
lie in the virtuous endowments and diſpo - 
ſitions of the heart, and not in worldly. 
poſſeſſions or enjoyments of any kind. 
Whoever therefore has imbibed the ſpirit 
of this religion, will have his ſupreme affec- 
tions ſet on the things which are above, on 
ſpiritual and eternal objects: The effect of 
which muſt neceſſarily be, that the love of 
inferior and earthly; objects will abate, and 
ceaſe to maintain the empire in his ſoul, / 
Me cannot ſerve two maſters : we cannot 
ferve God and Mammon. In ſo far, there» 
fore, as men are really under the influence 
of Chriſtian principles, thoſe irregular paſs 
ſions, which darken their underſtandings, 
which weaken their moral powers, and in- 

Vor. I. Dd capacitate 
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way FD regard to the true ends and true hap- 


pinueſs of life, will be ſubdued and morti- 
hed. And when the obſtructions from 
theſe paſſions are removed, the nobler fa- 
culties of the mind will exert themſelves 
with vigour, and govern the life according 
to the dictates of truth and wiſdſonmn. 
T Theſe happy effects of the ſpirit of the 
Goſpel, in keeping all the paſſions within 
ſuch bounds às not to ſtop or diſturb the 
proper exerciſe of the finer powers, may 
lave been of unſpeakable benefit to the 
human 'race In former ages, and may con- 
tinue to be ſo, till the conſummation of all 
things. The minds of thouſands may have 
been” eſtabliſhed in ſuch a ſtate of modera- 
tion and ſelf- government, as has prevented 
their paſſions from riſing to ſuch hurtful or 
ſuch fatal exceſſes, as their natural degree 
of ſtrength might have occaſioned, if they 
had not been mellowed and ſubdued by the 
 facred and powerful influence of the Goſpel. 
And if the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ſhould more 
and more prevail, as there is good ground 

to hope, theſe bleſſed effects will alſo more 

and more increaſe. At the ſame time it is 


Sen e-. 

to be feared; that many perſons in Chriſtian 
countries make ſo little improvement of their 
ſpiritual advantages, that they ſuffer their 
pride, their ambition, their revenge, and 
worldly luſts to hurry them on to the ſame 
heights of madneſs, as if they had never heard 
of the Chriſtian religion. When, indeed; that 
moſt deplorable ſtate of human nature, total 


phrenſy, takes its riſe from ſome ſtrange 


diſorders in the animal frame, without any 
aid from ungovernable paſſions, Chriſtianity 
can have no influence to prevent ox cure it, 
at leaſt in any other way than as it enjoins 
us, 40 mortiſ) the Alo, to bring the: body 
under, and keep it in ſubjeflion. -  - 
lt was obſerved above, that ſtrong ſelf- 
wh and pride have a great influence in 
raiſuig the worldly paſſions. to an immode- 
rate height. It is worthy of particular at» 
tention that the Spirit of Chriſtianity inter / 
poſes its friendly aid here alſo, by forming 
men to ſober and lowly thoughts of them» 
ſelves. The maxim and precepts of the 
Goſpel ſhow ſufficiently, that humility is an 
important and eſſential part of the Chriſ- 
tian diſpoſition. Thus the Apoſtle exhorts, 
1 ſay unto every man that is among gau, not 
VEN D 
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8 ER M. to think of himſelf more highly than he ought 


to think, but to think ſoberly. Rom. xii. 13. 
This ſobriety of mind, though perhaps it 


cannot be reckoned a diſtinct virtue from 


all others, is yet a diſtinguiſhing part of a 
right ſtate 'of mind, and is the beſt ground- 


work on which the ſuperſtructure of a vir- 


tuous character can be raiſed. Mark the 
perſon that is void of this ſober ſenfe of 
himſelf, and you muſt be very undiſcern- 


ing in characters, if you do not perceive in 


him many foibles at leaſt, if not many vices. 


The chief ingredients of this ſobriety of 


mind are theſe two: 3 and wen jr 
diſpoſition. 

"Thoſe who retain an habitual ſenſe of 
their conſtant dependence on Divine Provi- 
dence, of their utter infufficiency for their 
own happineſs, of their manifold imperfec- 
tions, and of their accountableneſs to God 
for their whole behaviour, cannot be high- 
minded. Such perſons will not diſcover a 
propenſity to compare themſelves only with 
thoſe who are their 'inferiors in natural 
powers, acquired accompliſhments, and mo- 
ral attainments, that they may feed their 
ew with __ own yu or fancied ſupe- 


riority. 


Spirit of Chriſtianity. 
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| riority. They, will rather be diſpoſed to $8 RM., 


compare themſelves with, thoſe Who are 2 6 
their ſuperiors in all theſe reſpects; and, not 
even ſatisſied with this, they will chuſe to 


meaſure their attainments by that ſtandard 
of moral perfection which is planted in their 
own boſoms, and which is clearly diſplayed 
in the purity and perfeQion of the Divine 
law, 'Theſe comparative views. will ſoon 
make them ſenſible how little cauſe they 
have for indulging themſelves in vain, ſelf- 
complacent, and ſelf-· important imaginations. 
On the contrary, theſe ſober views of things 
will inſpire them with ſentiments, of ge- 
nuine humility, Inſtead. of entertaining 
ſelf-magnifying thoughts, they will feel 
pious regret upon the account of their be: 
ing {till ſo far ſhort of the ſtandard of mo- 
ral excellence; they will feel the deepeſt 
ſorrow when they refle& on thoſe manifold 


ſill conſcious ; and, under theſe humbling 
views, they will earneſtly. implore the 
mercy and forgiveneſs of God in Jeſus 


Chriſt, through whom they hope to receive 


the atonement. _ | 
| D 


failings and infirmities of which they are 
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Ik muſt be obvious to every one, on the 


3 leaſt reflection, that the humble ſtate of 


mind juſt now deſcribed, will be a perpetual 
reſtraint on thoſe boilings of reſentment, 
thoſe pangs of pride and ambition, and 
thoſe florid imaginations about worldly hap- 
pineſs, which ſtrangely blind the under- 
ſtanding, and occaſion the groſſeſt depar- 
tures from rational Judgments and wiſe 
conduct. 

Again, equity and fairneſs of mind is alſo 
a great ſecurity againſt wrong judgments 


and wrong conduct in the affairs of life, 


Obſerve a man under the dominion of ſelf 
love, ſelf-will, and ſelf-intereſt, and you 
will ſee him form judgments ſo manifeſtly 
and reproachfully partial, as muſt aftoniſh 
every impartial ſpectator. On the other 
hand, obſerve a man of a fair and equitable 
diſpoſition, and you ſhall ſee him give judg- 
ment with readineſs and alacrity againſt his 
own intereſt, when juſtice or equity re- 


_ quires it. In the language of Sacred Writ, 


He ſtweareib to his own hurt, and chhnytth 
pot. That humility and equity are funda- 


mental yirtues in the Chriſtian: ſcheme of 
morality, 


Spirit of Gariflioniys 


f morality, will not be called in queſtion, BRAG 


The Spirit of Chriſtianity, therefore, muſt 
be acknowledged to be conducive, in à re- 
markable manner, to ſoundneſs, of wind, 
and to improvement in real wiſdom. 
We ſhall only add, in the third place, 
that- the Spirit of Chriſtianity produces a 
pleaſing compoſure and ſerenity of ſoul, 
which has the moſt friendly influence on the 
beſt exerciſe of our rational faculties. . . 
The real Chriſtian, is not only delivered 
* the tumult of impetuous paſſions, but 
he is ſolaced with proſpects and hopes of 
the moſt comfortable and peaceful kind. 
In this ſtate of tranquillity and peace, he 
has the full command of all his faculties, 
and can exerciſe them to. the beſt purpoſes, 
and in the beſt manner. Every one's own 
experience aſſures him, that whateyer, dis- 


| turbs his mind, daxkens and,cafeebles it; 


and, on the/ contrary, whateyer compoſes - 
his mind, , brightens. and invigorates it. 
Every one's obſervation either on himſelf 
or others, informs him alſo, that deliberate 

forethought, ſound judgments, and wiſe 
purpoſes, cannot dwell amidſt hurry and 
coptuton; 3 and that they are only to bo 
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$ERM. found in the habitations of order, quietneſs, 
2. and peace. As the eye, in a ſerene wr 

unclouded ſky, ſees every obje& within its 

reach in the moſt diſtin&t manner; ſo the 

mind ſees every thing clearly when it is 

free from the perturbations of paſſion, and 

the diſquietudes of care and anxiety. Thus 

it appears that the Spirit of Chriſtianity is 

conducive, in a variety of ways, to ſound- 

neſs of mind, and wiſdom of conduct. 

What an admirable thing then is the re- 

Uuseagion of Jeſus, which, while it makes us 
wiſe unto ſalvation, makes us alſo wiſe as to 
this world, ſo far as our notes faculties 
are capable? 

All that has been ſaid of the nee 
of the Spirit of the Goſpel has been confined 
to the three ingredients of it mentioned in 
the text. "But if we were to diſplay the 
Goſpel morality in its full extent, as com- 
prehending piety, purity, equity, humility, 
and the whole train of Chriſtian virtues, 
many new and ſtriking excellencies would 
riſe up to our view. And if we were to 

_ add to the Divine morality of the Goſpel 
adelineation of its peculiar doctrines, and of 
Weir excellence and fuitableneſs to the 

1 " Wants 
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wants and exigencies of mankind iti their 5 u. 
preſent ſtate, we would clearly diſcern that 
it was juſtly proclaimed by the angel at 
our Saviour's birth, to be glad tidings of 
great joy which ſhall be to all People.” 
If we were, for inſtance, to ſhew that 
the Goſpel is light to thoſe who were ſit- 
ting in darkneſs; that it is pardon' to the 
guilty; that it is the power of the Spirit of 
God to purify and ſanQify thoſe” who 
groan under corruption and a body of fin; 
and that it gives the aſſured proſpect of an 
immortal life in a glorious reſurreQion-ſtate 
to thoſe, who, through fear of death, would 
be all their life ſubje& to bondage; were 
we, I ſay, to paint Chriſtianity in theſe in+ 
tereſting lights, we would clearly ſee that it 
is zworthy of all acceptation, and that it is the 
only ſource of conſolation to the heart of 
man, which can never fail him in any cir- 
cumſtances or ſituation of life, or at the 
approaches of death and diſſolution itſelf. 
To which I might ſtill add, that if we 
were to compare the Goſpel, both as to its 
doctrines and as to its morals, with the 
moſt admired ſchemes of ancient heathen 
moraliſts," its ſuperior uy in both ve. 
| ſpeQs, 


N The Excellency of the 


Tf M. ſpects, would appear in the moſt convincing 


ing theſe important topics in one diſcourſe, 


light. But as there is not room for treat- 


we ſhall conclude with a few brief reflec- 
tions on n hath been ſaie. 
1. Then, hin he Goſpel a manifeſt t ten» 
3 to form men to the moſt amiable, the 
moſt excellent, and moſt uſeful diſpoſitions? 
It muſt. be total inattention, want of diſ- 
cernment, or want of taſte for excellence, 
even of the higheſt order, that can make 
any man inſenſible of its worth and excel- 
lence. Thoſe therefore who employ their 
time and talents to depreciate this excellent 
and uſeful inſtitution, and to bring it into 
contempt, cannot be deemed true friends 
to mankind and to the moſt important in- 
tereſts of human ſociety. 
2. If the Goſpel is really ſo ancellons, 
and ſo uſeful, as has been ſaid, let us be- 
ware of entertaining prejudices againſt it. 
Let none deceive themſelves with an opi- 
nion, that prejudices are harmleſs and in- 
nocent, or at leaſt that they cannot be 
criminal in any conſiderable degree. Let 
. chat chat liberty of thinking, 
8 which 


Spirit of Chriflianttly, 


pleaſe, and whatever they pleaſe. - On the 


contrary, every one of us ought to reflecẽt 


with the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs on the ſacred 
obligations we are under to exerciſe our 


underſtandings impartially in the ſearch of 
truth, and to judge according to the evi- 


dence which God hath laid before us. 
It is true, that we-are not accountable to 

any human juriſdiction for our thoughts, 

and the uſe or improvement we make of 


our underſtandings. But, at the ſame time, 


it is equally true, that we are as really ad- 


countable to God for our ways of think 
ing, as for our ways of acting, There will 


be a mighty difference found at the Divine 
tribunal, betwixt liberty of thinking and li- 
centiouſneſs of thinking, betwixtjudgtnents 
formed from the juſt exerciſe of our rd- 
tional powers, and thoſe which have been 


formed under the influence of worldly and 


ſelfiſh paſſions. Nothing can be more equi- 
table than that thoſe, who, through cor- 
rupt paſſions, have ſhut their eyes againſt 
the light, which would have directed their 


ſteps, comforted their hearts, and led them 
in 


4 
which is the unalienable tight of mankind, R , 
intitles them to think and to believe as they ,, = — 
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in the path of life, ſhould ſuffer all the 


conſequences of their own wilful conduct. 
He who is the truth hath aſſured us, that 


it ſhall be the ground and cauſe of the con- 


demnation of many, that they have loved 
darkneſs rather than light, Pugs their 4 


Bave been evil. 


To conclude, Let us * the various 


excelleneies of the Spirit of the Goſpel the 


frequent and favourite ſubject of our moſt 


retired and ſerious meditation. And in 
theſe hours of retirement, let us lay our 
hearts fully open to the impreſſions which 
the contemplation of its Excellence will na- 


turally make upon us. The minds of moſt 
men are ſuſceptible of impreſſions from 
moral Excellence. And when we perceive 


that a very high degree of it ſhines through 


the whole Goſpel, we will be diſpoſed to 


hearken with fairneſs and impartiality to 


tho many other ftriking proofs of its truth 
and divinity. And as our hearts are more 
and more ſmitten with the love of truth 
and virtue, prejudices will vaniſh, and our 
faith in the divine miſſion of Jeſus will be 


gradually confirmed, till ave are filled with 


#3 , . IF, ; | 
. believing. Amen. 
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And let us confider one enn to tio 
unto love and to good works : not forſaking 
the aſſembling of ourſelves together, as the 


manner of Jome WF wow CO one 


another: | MATT 


MONG the ee which FA 
tinguiſh one age from another, none 


2 more ſtriking than the particular vices 


and follies which are predominant, or the 
particular virtues and laudable practices 
which are unfaſhionable in it.— That an 


unhappy indifference to religion, or at leaſt 
To fo 
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SERM. to the public offices of it, marks the chas 
— racter of the preſent age, will bear no de- 


nial. It is not however meant to brand the 
preſent generation as more degenerate in 
all reſpects than their forefathers. On the 
contrary, it may be deemed a peculiar bleſ- 
fing, to live in an age ſo much enlightened 
as the preſent with every kind of know- 
ledge. Never, perhaps, ſince the Apoſtles 


days were religious principles better un- 


derſtood. And, bleſſed be God, that nar- 


rowneſs of mind, thoſe ſour diſpoſitions, 


that bitter ſpirit of perſecution and deadly 
hatred on account of mere difference of 
ſentiments in religious. diſputes, which 
have been the diſgrace and plague of for- 
mer ages, are now greatly abated, and, in 
ſome | meaſure,” put out of countenance. 
Thoſe gloomy notions of religion too, 
which threw a dark veil over its natural 
beauty, or made it a ſeries of ſorrow, are 


198 — marred 


— proſpects. 
This much, and more may in truth be 


nid in favour of the preſent age. But is 
there not reaſon to fear, as it too frequently 


happens, that we have run from one ex- 


13 treme 
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3 into another? In the room of the bi- * 


ſunk into a ſhameful indifference to divine 
things. They laid perhaps too much ſtreſs 
on the external offices of religion. Me 
ſeem inclined to look upon them with diſs 


regard, if not with contempt. But ſurely 


we ought to conſider, that, if the means of 
religion are neglected, religion itſelf muſt 
languiſh: and where religion is gone, vir - 
tue wants its nobleſt and een and 
muſt ſicken and die. 

It is evidently the intention of the ſacred 
writer, in the words I have read, to re- 
commend to all Chriſtians a regular and 
habitual attendance upon their - religious 
aſſemblies, for the purpoſes of publie wor- 
ſhip and inſtruction. He plainly blames 
thoſe who deſerted the Chriſtian aſſemblies, 
as was the manner of ſome even in his 
days. In our days, the number of ſuch 
is greatly encreaſed. It is hoped; there- 
fore, it may not be improper or unrea- 
ſonable, at our firſt ſaered aſſembly after 
the vacation, to enforce this een ex- 
hortation by . Ae 


wi "4 
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gotry and gloom of our anceſtors, we have ns 
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SERM. I. To ſhew the reaſonableneſs and ad- 
EX, vantages of regular attendance on Public 


Worſhip and inſtruction in our dun 
un aſſemblies. And Ko 

II. To make ſome application. of whas 
may be ſaid to ourſelves, as an audience 


chiefly compoſed of Maſters and Scholars. 


I. In order to be convinced that the 
worſhipping of God, in a public and ſocial 
manner, is a reaſonable practice, let us firſt 
conſider, That mankind appear evidently 
to be intended for paying homage to their 
Creator. We not only claim to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the brute creation, but we 
boaſt that we are a more dignified rank of 
creatures. Now, one principal part of this 
elevation, of this ſuperior dignity, conſiſts 
in our capacity of knowing, praiſing, and 
obeying the great Creator of all things, 


and in rejoicing that we are under his all- 


perfect government. It is certainly a mo- 
mentous and intereſting conſideration, 
that, of all the inhabitants of this lower 
world, man is the only creature who can 
contemplate the grandeur, the beauty, the 
order and harmony of the univerſe: he 
alone can trace out the perfections of the 

great 


raiſe his thoughts above viſible things, to 

adore the inviſible Creator of all things, 
leſs power, wiſdom; and goodneſs. With- 
out man, all theſe aſtoniſhing! ſcenes which 
we | behold around us, would have been 


diſplayed in. vain, as to any inhabitant of 


this earth. Man, therefore, as he only it 
capable of being, ſeems intended 20 be the 


bigh-prieft of nature, and is placed in this 


magnificent temple: of God, that he may 
offer up the incenſe of thanks and praiſe 
for himſelf, and for the nn and a 
par the Creation. 

Theſe, and many other refletions, which 
might have been added, make it evident 
that man is capable of devotion, and de- 
ſigned for the acts and exerciſes of it. All 
thoſe perſons, therefore, who neglect and 
contemn religion, contemn what is the 
chief glory of human nature. For man's 
capacity to know and rejoice in God is the 
nobleſt diſtinction and perfection of his 
nature, and was never intended to lie uſe- 
leſs or unemployed. And thoſe philoſo- 
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1 
great God in his ed : he alone is en- 8ER M. 
dowed with: faculties which qualify him to — 
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. phers alſo, who take no notice of man's 
1119 capacity for religion, and of his propenſion 


towards it, in their delineations of human 


nature, omit one of its moſt important 


and moſt ſtriking features. For it is from 
a connection with the religious prineiple in 
Our nature, that many other parts of our 
internal frame derive their chief excellence 


and e en, W ra 4 
to proceed. 


Mankind, not . as ae, but: as 
Kail creatures, are plainly formed for ſo- 
cial worſhip, or the joint adoration of their 
common Creator and continual Benefactor. 
It is obvious to every one, that it is natural 
to mankind to communicate their thoughts, 
ſentiments, and feelings to one another on 
all other ſubjects; and ſurely it will not be 
alleged that our devotional ſentiments are 
the only ones that ſhould be concealed. 


Indeed, we are ſo formed, that our feelings 


of the devout kind diſcover themſelves in 
a very viſible manner, in our countenance 
and geſture, even when there is no direct 
intention to communicate them. We can 
ſcarcely therefore entertain the leaſt doubt, 
that one great in of n s being 

lg placed 
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ing their thoughts and ſentiments, not only 
by words, but by the expreſſions of the 
countenance, was, that they might excite 
and quicken in one another's hearts juſt 
ſentiments of reverence, love, we ww 
tude to the great Father of all. | 

; Beſides, the Propenſity of i 0 
ſeek after Society, and their Experience of 
benefits derived from it in all their other 
affairs, plainly ſhew the natural obligation 
which lies upon them to aſſociate for reli» 
gious purpoſes. Wherever therefore men 
are brought together, into ſocieties for other 
valuable purpoſes, there is a / fitneſs and 
propnety in their being jointly. exerciſed 
in grateful acknowledgments to their com- 
mon Parent, and in joint earneſt petitions 
to the Author of all their bleſſings, for the 
continuance of the favour of his provi- 
dence:. for as there are in» ſuch ſocieties 
common bleflings and common wants, the 
juſt ſenſe of theſe will be moſt properly 
manifeſted by joint acknowledgments and 
joint ſupplications to the great Author and 
Benefactor of the world, 

2% EW 70 
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2 To which" it may be added, That this 
== is been the Henle of men In all ger and 


in all nations, who have been ſo far civil 
ized as to be raiſed above the ſavage life. 


Public thankſgivings and Tupplications have 


deen appointed in all governments in the 
world, at leaſt on extraordinary occaſions. 
The public' forms of worſhip eſtabliſhed in 


all nations, and che ſacred” rites publiely 


performed, declare ſufficiently, that it has 
been the univerſal ſenſe of mankind, that 
publie adoration and eker are - 
COU Toy” Deity. + 1546 © ator eu 
And it is further to be obſerved, not 
only as'z confirmatio of all the prebedint 
reaſonings, but as what may be Tufficient 
to all Chriſtians, independent of chem, 
that public worſhip is expreſsly enjoined 
by che authority of Divine Revelation. 
The inſtitution of the fabbath in the ear- 
lieſt ages of the world is taken notice of 
in ſacred” hiſtory: that the ſeventh day of 
the week was ſet apart ant 'conſectated'to 
ſacred purpoſes under the Mofaic diſpenſa- 
tion is well known to every one. And 
chat the Chriſtian sn enjoins its vo- 


taries 


% Bublic Monſbip. © hd 
taries to make a public profeſſiom of! it, 8. 
is perfectly evident. We are require 
Rom. x. g. if we would have an intereſt 
in the promiſed ſalvation, not only to be- 
Chriſt, from the, dead, but to confe/s ibis 

mith aur mouths.: d our Saviour himſelf 


ESE SY 


ſhever ſhall 9 him Fr ws men; yori mil 
he confeſs before his Father who is in hea- 
ven; and that whoſoever ſhall deny him 
before men, him will he alſo deny before 
his Father in heaven. That Chriſtianity 
was publicly profeſſed in worſhipping aſ- 
ſemblies, from the times of the- apoſiles 
downwards to the preſent times, is an hiſto· 
rical fact concerning which there ean be 
no doubt. The apoſtle, in the verſes be- 
fore the text, exhorts the - Chriſtians to 
whom he was writing, 7% hold faſt the pro- 
Heſſion of their faith without wavering : for 
he is faithful that bath promiſed; and to 

conſider one another, 40 provoke: unto love 

and good works ; not forjaking the aſſembling 

of themſelves together. 80 far have we 

ſpoken as to ths Se ap to Pablo 
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II. Let us now turn our attention to 


; 1 * advantages and uſefulneſy of it. 


On © this head it is very obvious, that 
Wen attendance upon Public Worſhip and 
public inſtruction, is one of the moſt na- 
tural means that can be uſed to preſerve a 
ſenſe of God, and of the obligations of re- 
ligion and morality on the minds of man- 
kind. All devout affections and diſpo- 
ſitions are cheriſhed and ſtrengthened by 
repeated acts and exerciſes; ſo that every 
act of worſhip, even in private, contributes 
to promote a devout temper of mind. Pub- 
lie Worſhip is adapted to produce ſtronger 
emotions: for all our paſſions work more 
ſtrongly in ſociety than in ſolitude. When 
we obſerve the native marks and ſymptoms 
of devotion in others about us, our own 
devotion is heightened and prolonged. A 
ſtrong paſſion of any kind, | prevailing 
among multitudes, ſpreads itſelf and catches 
the ſpectators. Thus ſocial devotion has a 
tendency. to diffuſe a ſenſe of religion and 
religious obligations upon all, who in any 
way or with any view are preſent at it, 

Since, then, it is the tendeney of ſocial 
worſhip to give additional force to our 
EH | | devouy 
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devout affections, and to ſpread them 8B RM/ 
among others, it muſt be admitted, that ___, 


joint acknowledgments of our dependance 
on God, and of our ſubjection to his holy 
authority, together with joint thankſgivings 
for the manifold bleſſings we enjoy in com- 
mon, when made with ſolemnity and ear- 
neſtneſs, have a natural tendency to en- 
creaſe and ſtrengthen our pious diſpoſitions, 
and thus habitually impreſs our minds with 
a deep ſenſe of all nn and ee obli- 
mn Ir 4 
But further: As Public Workhip i is fitted 
to impreſs. the minds of hundreds or thou- 
ſands at once with a lively ſenſe of their 
ſubjection to the authority of God, and of 
their obligations to do his will, ſo it is alſo 
ſuited to unite men cloſely in love and af- 
fection to one another; and conſequently 
has a great influence towards maintaining 
peace, good- will, and friendſhip among 
them; and thus engaging them to a ready 
performance of the duties which they owe 
as members of ſociety, and as ſtanding in 
particular relations to one another. No- 
thing indeed is better adapted to reſino 
and Tc all ſocial affections than ſo- 
„„ - pm 
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SERM. cial worſhip. The fincere  worſhipper of 


| i, God is called, by the precepts of Chriſti» 


the authority of the precept, religious 


anity, to ſuppreſs in his breaſt all the ri- 
ſings of unfriendly and malevolent paſſions 
when he approaches to God in acts of 
worſhip. If he would hope to be an ac- 

ceptable worſhipper of that God who is 
love and dwells in love, he muſt not only 


| ſtifle all unſocial diſpoſitions during the 


time of religious ſervice, but he muſt re- 
ſolve to ſuppreſs, and, if poſſible, extinguiſh 
them at all times. For our great Inſtructor 
teaches, that if wwe bring our gi to the 
altar, and there remember that pur” brother 


bath ought againſt us, ve ſhould leave our 


gift before the altar, and go away and 
l be reconciled to our brother, and then 
come an offer ' our © gift*. — But beſides 


conſiderations and ' impreſſions have a 
natural tendency to ſweeten our diſpoſi- 
tions towards our fellow-worſhippers: for 
when we ſeriouſly reflect, that even ſuch 
perſons, againſt whom we may think 
we have reaſon to entertain grudges, are 
og worſhipping ſbeir __ our TROY 


© GUNS Matt. v. 23, 24. 
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ns with us; that 4 are perhaps as . 
ſincere as we are; that they are as much 3 ; 


the children of his great family; as really 
entitled to bis favour; and, perhaps, as ac- 
ceptable to him, or more ſo, than we can 
pretend to be; ſuch reffections have a na- 
tural tendency to ſoften our hearts, and 
make us forget our animoſities. Our little 
interfering intereſts and competitions ſeem 
trifling and inconfiderable, when we con- 
ſider ourſelves in the auguſt preſence of the 
Great Judge of all the earth. When we 
are deſirous above all things to pleaſe 
God, we become worn eee n indif · 
ferent about leſſer intereſts. a 

Further: Nothing can be more bse to 
humble the pride and inſolence of the rich 
and great, than to reflect upon themſelves 
as, equally with all others, in the preſence 
of that God who it no reſpecter f perſons. 
A juſt ſenſe of the preſence of a great im- 
partial Judge annihilates all worldly” dif- 


tinctions, and places the high and the low 
quite on a level. When, therefore, the 
proud and haughty ſee thoſe perſons whom, 
on ordinary occaſions, they are accuſtomed 
5 overlook and deſpiſe; When e 

them 
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| . them engaged in the worſhip of God along 
ich chemſelves ; it muſt naturally ſuggeſt 
to them, that they are creatures of the ſame 
make with themſelves equally the offspring 
of God, and having immortal ſouls equally 
capable of the ſame high attainments and 
ſublime enjoyments ariſing from the know- 
ledge, love, reſemblance, and friendſhip of 
their Maker: — that they may be as far ad- 
vanced in every thing really virtuous, and 
may be in all reſpects as worthy in the 
eye of God, who judges not by outward 
appearances, as they themſelves can pre- 
tend to be. Such conſiderations, which 
naturally ariſe on the occaſion, have a ten- 
deney to moderate, and even to root out 
that pride and vanity which is apt to ſhoot 
up in the minds of thoſe, who are accuſ- 
tomed to contemplate their outward. ad- 
vantages with too ſelfiſh a complacency. 
The diſtance betwixt the higheſt and loweſt 
of mankind. muſt appear nothing to. thoſe 
who attend to the infinite diſtance between 
God and the moſt exalted order of crea- 
tures. And thus Public Worſhip is adapted 
to exaite humble ſentiments in the hearts 
of the higheſt ; of mankind, and to unite 


1 1 | them 


e eee oO e ul 
them in the e peppers and _ 
wich the loweſt. * eee, eee 

To which it may ad added, hat the rw 
vout interceſſions which are put up for all 


4 
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the-different ranks, conditions; and ſtates 


of men in public prayers, even to the 
praying for our enemies, are calculated to 
intereſt our hearts in the welfare of our 
whole ſpecies, and to engage us to do hs 
kind offices as occaſion offer. 
Laſtly, The advantages of having ho 
moſt ſalutary inſtructions, on every part 
of human duty, enforced with the moſt 
powerful conſiderations, laid before the 
minds of whole aſſemblies at once, are ſo 
manifeſt, that it is not neceſſary to inſiſt 
rr upon tha, 1 214417 
Upon theſe accounts, the eſtabliſhmens 


of aſſemblies for the Public Worſhip of 


God, and for inſtruction in all the duties 
of the Chriſtian life, muſt be acknowledged, 


by every unprejudiced perſon, to be one of 


the beſt methods that can be thought of. © 


for poliſhing. and civilizing mankind in 
this world, as well as fitting them for the 
pure enjoy ments of an eternal world. The 
r returns of ſtated times, in which 

multi- 


40 
N multitudes of people are aſſembled to con- 
—— verſe together in the moſt friendly man 
ner, to hear their duty explained, and to 
join in the adoration and praiſes of the Su- 
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preme Being, are the moſt proper means 


that could be contrived to ſpread know- 


ledge, religion, and humanity among all 


ranks of men. That ſuch. religious eſta» 


bliſhments have a manifeſt tendency to 
produce the happieſt effects, cannot be de- 
nied: that they have actually produced 
| eee fv AY A called 


mann by in 
In many caſes. h be diikeult 10 


poke out the particular poſitive good ef- 


ſects, that have actually been produced by 
theſe religious inſtitutions. But to con- 


vince us of the importance of them, let 
us ſuppoſe that all Public Worſhip and 


Public Inſtructions, that all the exhorta- 


tions, admonitions, and reproofs, which are 


uſually given in Chriſtian congregations, 


were totally interrupted for a conſiderable 
 time—forhalf a century, or even for twenty 


years -e ſhould ſoon ſee that the worſt 
effects would follow ; that a ſenſe of God 


divine 


Ban of Public Worſhip: an 4 
divine religion, a ſenſe of virtue and hus 8B RN 
matiiry would be greatly weakened, if not _*_, 
entirely extinguiſhed ; and that the gene- 
rality of the people would degenerate into 
à kind of barbarians. It has been the ac 
knowledged ſentiment of the wiſeſt part of 


mankind, that, were it not for that ſenſe 
of religion and order which is principally 


preſerved, fo far as it is preſerved, by publia 
forms and habits of worſhip, men would 


loſe it entirely; run wild, prey upon one 
another, and ſoon become little —_—_ 2 
on ſavages. br wana 
The great met tid eee 50 
W weekly aſſemblies for religious and 
moral purpoſes, was clearly diſcerned and 
acknowledged by the Roman emperor Ju- 
Han, commonly called the apoſtate, as in- 
veterate an enemy as Chriſtianity ever had. 
the regular Public Iaſtruction and Publie 
Worſhip had upon the Chriſtians in his 
age; and therefore recommended it to his 
heathen high-prieft to imitate the practice 
of the Chriſtians, by appointing the philo- 
ſophers to give ſtated weekly lectures for 
the inſtruction of the . people, and 


71 yo! in 
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SER NM. in ſupport of paganiſm, This appeared to 
nim che moſt probable method to reſtors 

the credit and influence of the heathen re- 
ligion, which had fallen into decay and 
contempt Thus we have the teſtimony of 
the keeneſt enemy of Chriſtianity in favour 
of the great advantages flowing from regu- 
lar aſſemblies for Public eee and Pub- 
— ee e e e n be 


} 


ä Let . be! oh ont 
r. againſt every thing that may lead us 
into a diſregard of religion itſelf, or of any 
of the means which God hath appointed for 
ſupporting it. Let youth eſpecially beware 
of that looſeneſs of principle, or entire 
want of principle, which is too prevalent 

and faſhionable in the preſent age; while 
too many it in the ſcat the ſcorner, and 
try to laugh at all religion, and while too 
many ſeem diſpoſed to learn their impious 
leſſons, let us hold faſt our integrity, and 
reverence religion, as having an eternal 
excellence in itſelf, and as eſſential to the 
preſent and future felicity of mankind. 
Further: In the earlier ſeaſons of life, 


let us beware of that ſpirit of giddineſs and 
4 levity 


* 
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3 [which too much characteriſes the — | 
preſent age. How few, eſpecially,among 
the younger ſort, have made any ſober re- 
flections on what they are hat they are 
deſigned for hat is their ſituation in liſe 
as accountable. creatures —or what are their 
proſpects beyond this life: how few, I 
ſay, have made ſuch ſerious reflections 
how many ſuffer themſelves to be car - 
ried down with the current of faſhion, in 
an endleſs career of amuſements, if not 
in a vicious indulgence; and reach the 
borders of eternity ere they have formed 
one ſerious. thought From men of ſuch. 
characters, what hope can there be of any 
ſincere regard for the ſacred inſtitutions of 
the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt ? What hope 
can there be of uſefulneſs to human ſociety? 
Again: Let us eſpecially be on our guard 
againſt the love of idle pleaſure that 
determined enemy of every thing ſerious. 
That the love of pleaſure is predominant in 
modern life, will hardly be denied. Pro- 
ſperity and wealth have produced their 
common effects on ungrateful man. In- 
ſtead of raiſing our hearts in thankful de- 
'vollon:to the bounteous — good, 
v1 we 


133 
88 2.36: we have ſunk into the lap of ſenſual ſlotli 


5 and looſe indulgenee. Hence the great 
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multitude of votaries of mean enjoyments, 
who prefer the loweſt amuſements to the 
nobleſt exerciſes of the ſoul. — Let us con 


temn ſuch mean purſuits, and form our 


minds to reliſh the manly and noble pleas 
ſures we are capable of enjoying as ra- 
tional, ſocial, eee immor- 
14. creature. h boi 

Again: ee eee pride. and ſelſ- 


eceonceit which make ſome think themſelves 


above all need of Public Inſtruction; eſpe- 
cially that of the religious kind. Thoſe 
who have the leaſt real knowledge are 


| moſt ready to think themſelves wiſer than 


product of a lade ſoul, bas: is — 
the mark of a weak and ſuperficial under- 
ſtanding. But, in fact, the intention of at- 

tending upon the inſtitutions of religion is 


as much or more to awaken, preſerve; and 


culti vate pious and virtuous ſentiments, as 
to furniſh. the eee with | new 
knowledge. "PS REA 
Beware, 1 of theſe and af anon 
other thing that may lead to a neglect of 


1 
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the means of attaining to wiſdom and olds S ERM. 
tue, and à ſober ſenſe of things. Fre- __* 
client pref, that, howeyer gay proſpects 

and ſenſwÞ pleaſures may flatter your un- 
experjeneeſ hearts, yet, ſoqner or later, 

you Will find*that there is 116 fixed reſt or 

bliſs to the foul, but in the practice of vir- 

tue, and the hope of the favour of the Al- 
mighty. For though, in the ſunſhine of 
youth and proſperity, religion may ſeem 

no way neceſſary to your happineſs; yet it 

is moſt certain, that nothing elſe can cheer 


"the gloom of” hoary age, ſoften the bed of 


 aMiCtion, and ſmooth” and enlighten your 
paſſage into the world of ſpirits. And 
there can be no juſt ground to expet re- 
ligion to maintain its power over our 


hearts, and produce its proper fruits in ut 
lives, without the uſe of thoſe means and 


that culture, appointed for thoſe a, = 4 
Raw te; wiſdom and grace. ”- 

May we all underſtand ' 46d practiſe 
ons rl in ſuch a manner,“ as that we 
may be able to ſay at the laſt; we have 
exerciſed ourſelves, to "have conſciences 


void of offence, towards God . Wien 


man. Amen. . 
21 Vol. 5 F f 
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The ſame Subject continued. 0 


HB. X. 24 25. 


And let us confi der one de to froveke | 


unto love and to good works ; not forſak- 


©. ing the aſſembling ourſelves together, as 


| the manner of ſome is, but ori one 
another. _ 


N a former —— | 
to treat this ſubject in the following 


manner: I. To point out the reaſonable- 


neſs and advantages of regular and devout 


attendance on Public Worthip and Religious 


Inſtruction in our weekly aſſemblies ; and 
II. To make ſome application of what 
ſhall be ſaid to our on circumſtances, as 
an audience made up. rg Teachers 
and Learners. 


The 
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bliſh from the following conſiderations : 
That man alone, of all the creatures which 


435 
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XI. 
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inhabit this earth, is a religious creature, 


honoured by the Creator with the noble 
privilege of contemplating his works, and 
of adoring and praiſing his glorious perfec» 
tions conſpicuouſſy diſplayed in them: That 
it plainly appears, from the ſtructure of 
the mind and heart of man, that it was in- 


tended he ſhould aſſociate for religious as 


well as for other purpoſes: That this has 
been the ſenſe and univerſal practice of 
mankind ; public forms of Worſhip have 
been eſtabliſhed, and ſacred rites performed, 
in all nations and ages: to all which it was 


added, That Public Worſhip is expreſoly 


enjoined by the authority of Divine revela- 
tion. And thus the light of reaſon and 
of revelation concur in eftabliſhing this 
important point. Theſe are the obliga- 
tions to Public Worſhip, which were 'for- 
merly explained and illuſtrated. 

And as to the advantages and uſefulrieſs 


of Public Worſhip and Public Inſtruction, it ? 


was obſerved, that they are obviouſly the 
moſt natural means which could be deviſed 
v5 Ffa to 
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REA . to preſetve a ſenſe of God, and of the obli- 
20 gations of religion and | morality, on the 


minds of mankind. This was illuſtrated 
from ſeveral conſiderations, which J ſhall 
wy take up your time in reſuming. 

The advantages of Public Aſſemblięs for 
the Worſhip of God and for moral inſtrue- 


tion are ſo obvious, that we find the wiſ⸗ 
dom of Government in our on country, to 
this very day, conſiders the new erections of 


pariſhes, and the multiplying the places for 


Public Worſhip, as one of the moſt effectual 


means of civilizing thoſe parts of our na- 
tive country, which are ſtill in ſuch a rude 
ſtate, as to ſtand greatly in need of further 


Civilization and improvement. And, in- 


deed, the bringing mankind frequently to- 
gether for friendly intercourſe, and with 


diſpoſitions to appear well in one another's 


eyes, and then inculeating upon them the 
leſſons of religion, virtue, and humanity, 


in the ſtrongeſt manner, muſt have a na- 


tural tendency to poliſh and civilize them. 
$1: Theſe things are confirmed by the te(- 
timony of thoſe judicious and diſcerning: 
men ho have viſited the Highland . 
Bs SY 4. Dr, nme n, Note 
G1 1 of 
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hs our © copptnys! and made a 3 SER My 


through them with a view to facilitate the 


execution of the purpoſes of Government. = 


They generally found the people leſs in- 


duſtrious, more ſlothful, rude and diſſolute 


in their manners, more ſubjected to ſlavery 


and oppreſſion, and more attached to popery, 


in proportion to their diſtance from places 
of Public Worſhip. Theſe are fats, which 
prove in a more ſatisfactory manner than 


any abſtract reaſonings, the manifeſt uſe- 


fulneſs and importance to ſociety of eſta» 


bliſhments Oy: Public Worſhip. and In- . 


ſtruction. 
If we look Ba dats and aſi 
the low and uncultivated ſtate of the ſavage 


nations in more diſtant parts of the globe, 


it will appear extremely probable to every 


conſiderate perſon, that the ſureſt means of 


civilizing them that can be deviſed is 
the forming of them into little ſocieties; 
and when formed into theſe ſocieties, im- 
preſſing their minds, at ſtated times, with 
moral and religious ſentiments by regular 
forms of Worſhip, and Weekly Inſtruction. 
The Jeſuits, whoſe. wiſdom in chuſing the 
Frapereſt means for accompliſhing their 

F ends, 
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ends, has never been called in queſtion, 
but on the contrary has been admired and 
celebrated; the Jeſuits, I ſay, have fol- 
lowed this method in training and inſtruct. 
ing the wild Indians, and have found it 
very effectual for that purpoſe, Witneſs 


. their ſucceſs in Paraguay, where they have 


formed a whole nation of the moſt ſa- 
vage Indians into a near reſemblance of 
the moſt poliſhed Europeans. 

If your time would allow, we might add 
to the great public advantages of religious 
aſſemblies, the pleaſure they afford to all 


individuals who are well diſpoſed, and who 


are. heartily engaged in the devout exer- 
ciſes performed in them, The pleaſures 
of rational devotion are real, great, and 
various, The ſtate of that. man's mind 
who contemplates the amiable perfections 
of the Deity, who relies with confidence 
on his providence and the promiſes of the 
Goſpel, and who rejoices in the humble 
hope of the Divine favour, muſt be exceed 


ingly delightful. Beſides this, the calls and 


exhortations to duty, the precepts and 


maxims reſpecting a holy life, frequently 
| 1 885 


— 
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repeated and enforced. from the 1 SE] R Ut. 
of Revelation, muſt make laſting good im- 
preſſions upon ſincere and honeſt minds. 
And, according to the rules and ſpirit of 3 
the Goſpel, they who hope to be regarded : 
by God as acceptable worſhippers, muſt 
baniſh from their breaſts all the rough and 
rancorous paſſions of envy, hatred, and 
revenge. For as our great Maſter inſtructs 
us, in the paſſage already quoted“, we can- 
not approach to God and worſhip him 
acceptably, while any ſectet grudges lodge 
in our breaſt againſt our fellow-worſhip- 
pers. It muſt indeed be a pleaſant ſtate of 
mind when all the boiſterous paſſions are 
calmed, and when a gentle gale of kind 
affetions breathes on all around us. Be- 
ſides, when we heartily join with the true 
ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt and the fincere 
_ worſhippers of God to pay him homage 
in the afſemblies of his people, it is pleai- 
ing and conſolatory to conſider ourſelyes 
as numbered among the faithful, and as 
joined with them in the nobleſt of all em- 
ployments. It is delightful for every one 
of us to reflect within himſelf, while | 
* Matt. v. 23, 244. : , 
e . 
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Jam thus employed in the houſe of God, 


„% Jam with my brethren; I have fellow- 
5 ſhip with them, and #ruly our fellowſhip 
« 21th the V. ather ond * his ſnd Vale 
60 es DIR lf | 


The ohilaations to Cs, on ; Public 
Worſhip, and the advantages of it to ſo- 
eieties and individuals, have been the longer 


inſiſted on, becauſe it is of mighty import- 


ance in the conduct of life, that the minds 
of men be eſtabliſhed in right principles, 


and that they act from thoſe principles. It 
is not enough that we attend upon reli- 


gious inſtitutions from cuſtom or faſhion, 
or from ſome vague notions of decency or 
propriety in conforming to the manners 
of the world. Far leſs is it ſufficient that 
we give our attendance from intereſted 
views, to preſerve that credit and reputa- 
tion in the eyes of men for religion and 
probity, that may be neceſſary for promot- 
ing our worldly intereſts. When we act 
only from ſuch low views, we cannot reap 


any real benefit or virtuous improvement 


to our minds; nor can we; be acceptable 
in our religious 8 ta that God who 
W x 19 ſearches 


*. 


anity, as may engage them to reverence, 


n 
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worldly motives, our conduct cannot have 
that uniformity and ſtability which. flows 
only from right principles ſeated in the 
heart. They are right principles alone 
that can enſure beauty, uniformity, and 


og to the whale: of life, 


We proceed. now to 


The Third thing A even to 
make ſome. application of what has been 
ſaid to ourſelves. 


Firſt, then: Are mankind, by the. very 


frame of their nature, religious as well as 
focial creatures ; and. are there many and 


great advantages ariſing from the Chriſtian 
inſtitution of Public Worſhip and Iuſtruc- 


tion? Hence we may learn, that it is the 


duty of thoſe who have the work of edu- 
cation committed to their care, to be ever 
attentive to cultivate religious principles 
in young minds, and to give them ſuch 


views of the excelleney and importance of 
religion in general, and eſpecially Chriſti- 


"ap 
. Pg hearts and tries the reins of 1 
the children of men, and loves truth and | 
ſincerity in the inward parts. Beſides, TD 
when we are prompted chiefly by low and 
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SERM. to love, and to obey it; and as may diſ- 
G _ / poſe them to join in all thoſe offices of de- 


votion, whether in private or in public, 


which it enjoins. Thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
of ſuperior learning and knowledge are 
ſolemnly. bound to ſpread the light of truth 
with fidelity and diligence, and to apply 


the motives to rational religion and vir- 
tuous practice, with all the clearneſs and 


ſtrength of which they are capable. Young 
people are ſuſceptible of ſtrong impreſſions, 
either of the virtuous or vicious kind. 
The intereſts of religion and welfare of 
ſociety depend upon the principles and 
habits which take poſſeſſion of the minds 


of youth. Let it therefore be a principal 


concern of the inſtructors of youth, to 
train them up in rational maxims of reli- 


gion, in the love of Chriſtian virtue, and 


in ſuch a ccurſe of life as will render them 
bleſſings upon earth, fit them for leaving 


this world with decency, and qualify them 
for entering into another and a better 
world. 


The inſtructors of youth are called to 
conſider, that a momentous truſt is put 


into their hands, lince the whole cauſe of 


religion 


of Public Worſhip. 


religion and virtue, and the welfare of ſo- SE 5 . 
ciety, muſt ſtand or fall according as youth Wh. _ 


are well or ill educated. Public inſtructors 
ought to reflect, that it is their office to 
_ eſtabliſh right principles, and form right 


habits, in the minds of ſuch young perſons 


as are committed to their care; and that 
this muſt have an extenſive influence upon 
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ſociety i in the py and in future nn . 


tions. 


The youth, who receive an abe 


education, are ſuch as are deſigned for the 


upper ſtations in ſociety; they are ſuch as 
muſt ſit in ſeats of judicature, —or ſuch as 


muſt ſtand before them toplead the cauſe and 


defend the rights of their fellow-citizens;— 


or ſuch' as muſt become teachers of reli- 
gion, and preſide over the morals of ſeveral 
diſtricts of the ſtate;—or ſuch as muſt rule 
over counties and cities, take care of the 
public peace and general welfare of the 
country: in a word, univerſity” education 
is given to thoſe who, in various ſtations, 
are to be the governors, the direQors, and 


examples of the reſt of mankind. The 


notions which ſuch perſons imbibe in their 
youth, the manners to which they are 


$ SR ety formed, 
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are diſpoſed to ſet; muſt have a wide- 
ſpreading influence upon the great body of 
ſociety, who have not had the advantage 
of a learned education, and who are to be 
directed and conducted by ſuch as have 
U 

Univerſitx innen ought Wan 
conſider, themſelves in a- very important 


and intereſting light, as called to educate 


aud form thoſe ranks of youth, whoſe prin- 
ciples, ſentiments, and manners will ſpread 


weir jolluence through the whole ſociety, 
Their teachers ought therefore to be ſolici- 


tous, above all things, firſt, to guard them 
againſt all ſuch principles or notions as 


may tend to unſettle their religious faith, 


or weaken the foundations of virtuous 


practice; and then to inſpire them with 


an abhorrence of impiety, debauchery, and 
all kinds of vice: and to kindle in their 
hearts a warm zeal for every thing virtu- 
ous, honourable, and nn 4 2 
PEEK 2a een 

0 3 = has been, ſaid on 5 
Reaſonableneſs, Importance, and, Uſeful- 
uſe of Public Worſhip, let young people 


I 1 #2 * 4 ; beware 
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beware of entertaining prejudices againſt it, 3ER 
or indulging themſelves in habits of neg: 2 
lecting it. Let them always conſider that 
their preſent and future happineſs, and their 
uſefulneſs in after-life, may depend upon 
the notions which they imbibe, and the 
manners to vchich they are formed, during 
the courſe of their educatio . 
Particularly, let them always remember, 
that it is in vain to pretend to characterize or 
define human nature, without taking in, as 
a leading ſtroke, its capacity for religion 
and propenſity towards it. The capacity 
of man for religion is what 'principally 
marks his ſuperior dignity and great pre- 
eminence over the inferior creatures. This 
muſt ever conſtitute man's greateſt glory, | 
and therefore it muſt ' conſtitute alſo the "Y 
higheſt part of his felicity. It is the efta- =» 
4blithed order of all the works of God, that 
whatever thing conſtitutes the perfection 
of any being, conſtitutes: alſo its chief hap- 
pineſs; that the perfection or chief ex- 
cellence of any creature ſhould lie in a 
certain power or capacity. And that that 
creature ſhould be iu its beſt and happieſt 
ſtate, while this its nobleſt power lies al- 
Wang together 


. 


* 
we 
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$ERM, together dormant or dead, is a thing im- 


XI. poſſible, a thing that can never happen in 


* 


the works of the all-wiſe God. It ſhould 


therefore be received as an indubitable 


maxim, and a maxim of the higheſt im- 
portance, that a juſt regard for God and 
for virtue, as his law, is the true wiſdom, 
the true perfection, and happineſs of man. 
Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for 


this is the whole 'of man. -The whole 


duty, the perfection, and the chief een 
4 of man. 

Some people in the att age ſeem to 
lnegine; that it is a mark of ſpirit and of a 


ſuperiority to vulgag prejudices, to contemn 
all religion, and to forſake the aſſemblies 


for religious purpoſes: and ſuch perſons 


are apt to value themſelves upon their ſu- 


perior light. But let them take heed, hat 
the light which is in them be not darkneſe, 
Nothing is more common than to find 
people of this turn of thinking, profeſſing 


a very flaming zeal for the intereſts and 


improvement of human ſociety, while they 
ſhew great coolneſs and indifference for 


Ae thing that relates to religion. Such 


Ecelef. xii, 13. 


perſons | 


a 
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perſons ſhould conſider, and —_ wil . SE 2 1 


if they examine things with candour, and 


judge from undoubted facts, that no king= _ 


dom or ſtate ever flouriſhed long, after a 
reverence for God and religion was worn 
out among all ranks of people, the loweſt 


as well as the higheſt. A ſtate may ſub» 


{iſt in tolerable good order, even after im- 


upper ranks of men ; but if once the great 
maſs of the people, both in cities and in 
the country, be infected, and irreligion be- 


come univerſal or even general, it may be 


ſaid without the gift of prophecy, that the 


downfal of ſuch a ſtate can be at no great 


diſtance. Let young people therefore em- 
brace it early as a firſt, and as a fixed prin- 
ciple, that the real intereſts of ſociety and 


the intereſts of religion are inſeparably 
united; and that all the proper means of 


preſerving a ſenſe of religion on the minds 
of mankind, ' ſhould ever be held in reve- 
rence, As the inſtitution. of the Sabbath 
and aſſembling for Public Worſhip have 
already been ſhewn to have a natural ten» 
dency to improve the morals and manners 


of mankind, let an . ſo highly | 


uſeful 


Piety begins to prevail among ſome of the 


-f 
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alert be regularly obs decb by the e high. 


er, as well as by the lower, ratih#of men; 
by the younger, as well as by the elder, 
Let it ever be conſidered” that true po- · 


Ney, true patriotiſm, friendſhip and be- 
neficence to men, good- manners, and a de- 
ference to human -authority—all concur 
with the principle of duty as Chriſtians, to 
engage us to obſerve and reverence the 
Lord's Day, and not to forſake the aſſem- 
blies for Sinn, worſhip; n are un 


on that day. RA SES 


As to the pretence, that this . no _ 


| for our attendance upon Public Worlhip 
in the ' congregation, becauſe every one 
ſo inclined can pray in private, and read 
better ſermons than they can generally ex- 


pect to hear from the pulpit; It is ſuffi- 


elent to anſwer, in the firſt place, that this 
is ſetting our own private opinion of the 
matter in direct oppoſition to the autho- 


rity of Divine revelation, which expreſsly 
commands us not to forſake the aſſem- 
bling of - ourſelves together, But in the 
ſecond place, private exerciſes of deyotion, 


and private inſtruction, do not anſwer the 


purpoſes of Public Worſhip, which are, to 


own. 


. 


7 Public Worſhip. 
owrt our religious ſentiments before dle 98 KG 


world; and, by joining with others in do- 
ing this, to maintain and ſpreud à general 
fenſe of religion among our eotemporaties 

and thus contribute to tranſmit it to ſu 
ceeding generations. The iufluenee of e 
ample is wholly loſt” by what is dene 
in retirement. And if every otie ſhould 
think and act in the fame way, threſe, a, 
all the other good effects of public infiitys 
tions for religions purpoſes which have 


already been repreſented, Won, be loſt to 
the world. n INOF 


Let us fuppoſe that an aeg ni 
appointed by public authority to” comme 
morate ſome great and Happy event to 4 
whole nation, ſuch as the Revolution wal 
to Britain; ſuppoſe any particular perſon 
ſhould' refuſe to join in the ſolemnity of 
that day, and ſhould pretend that he com- 
memorated-the glorious event at home in 
private, and Mat he read bodks there, on 
the principle bf the Revolutibn; which did * 
more to confirm him in Reyol tion prin- 
ciples than a thing he could ſee or hear at 
the public a - ſurely this would not 
be admitted, in that caſe, as a ſatisfactory ex- 

Vor. I. G g euſe, 


1 * 2 
: 
* 4 * 
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= 


as  0#tn Obligation ee, | 
eu. ebſe, ner, could the ends, of the appoint · 
WE ment of the anniverſary; be anſwered, if 
every. perſon who could employ himſelf 
well at home, ſhould uſe ſuch a pretence 
 for/abſenting...) The application of this to 
our preſent purpoſe is Mens. A 
not be inſiſted upon wha 
To conclude: Let young and old gere- 
rence the apoſtolical injunction in the text, 
and cheerfully comply with it. Let us hold 
faſt the profeſſion. of our faith without, wa, 
vering. Let us confider one another, to pro- 
voke unto love and good works, not forſaking 
the aſſembling of ourſelves together, as the 
; manner of ſome is: and may, God enable 
us to yield ſincere obedience to this and 
every other divine command. Amen. 
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